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THE  COI.OR  LIKE  IK  THE  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  B.  W.  Pattenon,  D.D. 

It  is  prenerally  known  that  the  question  as  it 
regards  a  union  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Presbyterian  Churches,  involves  a  further  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  organization  of  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  to  consist  entirely  of  colored  min¬ 
isters  and  elders,  and  the  practical  exclusion 
of  colored  men  from  all  other  Presbyteries 
and  Synods.  It  is  proposed  that  colored  men 
shall  be  admitted  only  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Particular  churches,  as  it  is  at  the  South, 
do  not,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  embrace 
both  white  and  black  members. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Assemblies,  to  confer 
together  on  the  subject  of  union  between  the 
two  Churches,  including  the  question  as  to  the 
color  line  in  the  Church.  These  committees 
have  no  authority  to  commit  their  respective 
Assemblies  to  any  views  which  they  may  ex¬ 
press  to  one  another.  But  considering  the 
known  sympathies  of  these  committees,  or  a 
large  proportion  of  their  menbers,  and  the 
possibility  that  they  may  encourage  hopes 
that  will  not  be  realized,  it  seems  proper  that 
the  questions  to  be  discussed  in  their  meetings 
should  receive  attention  in  our  Church  papers, 
so  as  to  afford  some  indication  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  among  us  as  to  these  matters. 
I  will  in  this  article  only  notice  the  question  as 
to  “  the  color  line,”  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

First,  then.  What  is  the  precise  question  at 
issue  on  this  subject  ? 

It  does  not  pertain  to  methods  of  conducting 
efforts  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people. 
We  may  have  a  board  or  committee  for  superin- 
iendingand  aidingthiswork  atthe  South,  with 
out  touching  the  question  as  to  the  organization 
of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  which 
the  colored  people  are  to  be  concerned.  For  it 
is  well  understood  that  the  Freedmen,  as  a 
class,  require  special  methods  for  their  help  in 
the  matter  cf  education.  But  even  in  this 
special  work  it  becomes  us  to  beware  of  sanc¬ 
tioning  any  principle  of  forcible  separation  be- 
tweet  the  two  races  in  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning. 

The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  however, 
a  very  different  one.  It  has  respect  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  color  line  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Is  it  wise  and  Christian  to  make  sys¬ 
tematic  provision  for  separate  churches.  Pres¬ 
byteries,  and  Synods,  to  consist  exclusively  of 
colored  people,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  churches  and 
judicatories  of  white  people  on  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory  ?  The  question  may  assume  two  forms : 
(1)  Shall  the  colored  people  be  compelled  by  an 
organic  law  of  the  Church  to  belong  to  separ¬ 
ate  bodies,  except  in  the  General  Assembly  ? 
This,  if  we  understand  rightly,  is  insisted  upon 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Southern  Church, 
as  a  condition  of  union  with  the  Northern 
Church.  They  will  demand  that  it  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  terms  of  union  that  the  col¬ 
ored  people  shall  be  kept  apart  from  the  white 
people  in  particular  churches,  and  in  Presby¬ 
teries  and  in  Synods,  and  be  admitted  to  joint 
membership  with  the  whites  only  in  the  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly.  (2)  A  portion  of  the  Northern 
Church  would  consent  to  a  ?’o/u/itar)/ separation 
of  whites  and  blacks  in  churches,  Presbyteries, 
and  Synods,  but  without  any  rule  of  the  Church 
compelling  such  a  separation.  Shall  such  a 
color  line  be  agreed  upon  ?  This  is  the  second 
form  of  the  question,  and  we  believe  that  a 
minority  of  both  Churches  would  be  content 
with  an  afiirinative  answer  to  the  question  in 
this  form.  This,  however,  would  be  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  preference  of  the  colored  people, 
and  might  be  annulled  whenever  they  should 
desire  the  change.  And  in  fact  it  might  lead 
to  colored  Presbyteries  and  Synods  in  some 
districts,  and  a  union  of  the  two  races  in  other 
districts  in  the  same  Presbyteries  and  Synods. 
Such  a  diversity  would  no  doubt  sooner  or 
later  occur,  unless  the  colored  people  were  in 
a  manner  compelled  by  pressure  to  yield  to  a 
continued  separation  on  all  Southern  ground. 
Gn  these  two  methods  of  establishing  the  color 
line  in  the  Church,  we  have  the  following  re¬ 
marks  to  offer : 

1.  The  law  of  Christian  equality  forbids  that 
there  should  be  any  involuntary  separation  in 
the  Church  between  classes  or  races  of  men : 
for  in  Christ  Jesus  all  are  one— Jew  and  Greek, 
bond  and  free,  male  and  female.  Any  law  of 
caste  in  the  Cliurch  is  essentially  anti-Chris¬ 
tian.  The  Brahmanic  doctrine  of  caste  is  just 
as  defensible  as  the  position  of  those  in  our 
country  who  contend  that  the  African  was 
made  by  God  to  occupy  an  inferior  ])lace,  and 
should  be  separateil  from  the  wliite  man  even 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  and  at  the  Lord’s 
table.  No  Church  can  be  justitied  in  saying 
to  a  colored  person  “  You  cannot  belong  to  our 
number,  and  enjoy  Christian  privileges  with 
us,”  any  more  than  the  Jew  has  a  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  dealings  with  a  Samaritan.  Even  the 
Roman  Catkolics  understand  this  principle, 
and  accordingly  admit  freely  to  their  church¬ 
es  men  and  women  of  all  colors  and  condi¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  miscegena¬ 
tion,  but  tlie  doctrine  that  in  the  Church  there 
is  a  place  for  every  disciple  of  Christ.  The 
family  state  must  be  governed  by  the  tastes 
and  conditions  of  the  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  ;  but  there  are  no  exclusive  prerogatives 
in  God’s  house.  This  principle  does  not  forbid 
that  any  number  of  Christians  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  together  according  to  their  free  choiee 
in  a  Scotch,  a  German,  an  Indian,  or  a  colored 
church,  if  they  feel  that  in  this  way  they  can 
better  enjoy  Chris' ian  privileges,  and  serve 
their  Master  to  higher  mutual  edifleation ; 
only  suih  a  body,  if  it  means  to  be  truly  Chris¬ 
tian,  must  not  exclude  from  its  fellowship  and 
worship  any  disciple  of  Jesus  of  a  different 
class  who  may  desire  to  be  associated  with  it. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  acted  on 
this  principle,  and  accordingly  it  has  always 
had  different  congregations  on  the  same 
ground,  es|)eciall.v in  cities;  while  it  has  never 
permitted  exclusivism  in  its  particular  church¬ 
es.  It  may  be  that  mere  prejudice  on  one  side 
or  another  is  often  the  ground  of  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  class  churches.  But  if  it  is.  not  suffer¬ 
ed  to  legislate  against  the  admission  of  others 
not  of  a  particular  class,  the  Church  cannot 
be  said  to  rest  on  an  anti-Christian  basis.  It 
may  rest  on  the  ground  that  people  of  similar 
views  and  habits  judge  that  they  can  be  most 
edified  by  association  together.  And  who 
shall  deny  room  for  this  preference  so  long  as 
no  law  of  Christ’s  house  is  broken  by  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  otiiers  not  belongitig  to  the  predom¬ 
inant  class  in  the  organization '? 

2.  But,  secondly,  does  the  permission  of  un¬ 
restricted  preference  in  particular  churches, 
imply  that  higher  ecclesiastical  bodies— Pres¬ 
byteries,  Synods,  Conferences,  Associations, 
or  Conventions- should  l)e  organized  on  the 
principle  of  artificial  selection,  to  gratify  prej¬ 
udice,  or  to  give  freer  scope  for  the  exercise  of 


individual  talent  in  eich  body?  The  superior 
body  is  designed  to  guide  or  control  the  par¬ 
ticular  churches  on  a  given  territory  by  the 
greater  wisdom  of  commissioners  or  delegates 
from  the  local  bodies,  including  their  minis¬ 
ters.  And  the  reason  for  such  a  representa¬ 
tive  body,  therefore,  forbids  that  any  class  of 
the  commissioners  or  delegates  should  meet 
and  act  independently  of  other  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  same  ground :  for  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  interests  of  all  the  brotherhood  that  are 
to  be  subserved  by  the  deliberations  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  superior  body.  No  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  separate  Presbyteries  or  Synods 
that  is  not  equally  a  reason  for  a  different  de¬ 
nomination.  If  differences  of  principle  are  in¬ 
volved,  then  the  representative  bodies  should 
separate  on  principle,  as  the  denominations 
do;  but  if  there  is  no  principle  involved,  what 
right  have  the  representatives  of  Christ’s 
Church  on  the  same  ground  to  meet  and  con¬ 
sult  and  exercise  authority  in  separate  capaci¬ 
ties  for  the  common  interests  ?  If  Christ  has 


i  of  this  consideration  is  already  felt  by  intel¬ 
ligent  men  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  the  fruits  of  ecclesiastical  sep¬ 
aration  are  bearing  strong  practical  testimony 
against  the  exclusive  policy. 

We  have  thus  far  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  colored  people  would  desire  the  sep¬ 
aration  we  have  been  considering.  But  this  is 
not  true.  Occasionally,  it  may  be,  one  colored 
elder  or  minister  would  prefer  to  belon  g  to  a  race 
Presbytery  or  Synod.  But  the  great  majority 
feel  otherwise,  and  would  consent  to  such  an 
arrangement  only  in  obedience  to  a  strong 
pressure  of  prejudice  among  the  whites  in 
favor  of  divided  Presbyteries  and  Synods. 
Nothing  but  a  sort  of  moral  compulsion  would 
induce  the  colored  ministers  and  elders  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  a  policy.  This  was  conclusively 
shown  by  the  ‘‘testimony  of  the  educated 
negro,”  as  given  in  an  article  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Andover  Review  on  ‘‘  The  col¬ 
or  line  in  worship.”  Making  due  allowance 
for  the  influence  of  Northern  teachers  among 


given  w’arrant  for  the  existence  and  superior  j  the  colored  people,  it  is  clear  from  that  article 
authority  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  He  has  '  thatveryfeweducated  colored  men  would  prefer 
done  this  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  wel-  j  separate  Presbyteries  or  Associations  for  their 
fare  of  all  the  local  churches ;  and  this  de-  j  people,  while  the  majority  deem  it  wiser  to 
mands  the  united  wisdom  of  all  the  represent-  favor  the  existence  of  colored  local  churches, 
atives  together.  Who  has  a  right  to  separate  |  The  great,  objection  alleged  by  Southern 
these  representatives  into  factions,  either  on  j  Presbyterians  to  the  union  of  the  two  races  in 
grounds  of  prejudice  or  prudence?  This  is  j  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  is  that  in  some  dis- 
elective  affinity  in  the  worst  sense.  Accord-  i  tricts  at  the  South  the  colored  members  of 
ingly  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  South  Car-  j  Presbyteries  would  outnumber  and  rule  the 
olina  at  its  late  meeting  refused  to  give  heed  i  whites.  This  is  the  prejudice  of  the  politicians 
to  the  remonstrances  of  certain  of  its  dele-  over  again.  But  the  objection  could  in  most 
gates  who  were  unwilling  to  sit  with  the  rep- ,  cases  be  obviated  by  extending  Presbyterial 
resentatives  of  colored  churches.  And  on  this  and  Synodical  lines.  And  if  there  were  color- 


ground  the  General  Assembly  of  1837  dissolved  ^ 
the  third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which 
had  been  organized  on  the  principle  of  elective 
affinity  for  a  special  and  local  reason.  The 


ed  majorities  in  a  few  Presbyteries,  the  superi¬ 
or  intelligence  of  the  white  ministers  and  el¬ 
ders  as  a  elass,  would  ensure  for  them  a  prac¬ 
tical  ascendancy  in  every  Presbytery;  and 


Assembly  in  that  case  was  right,  although  our  ^  Synodical  lines  could  be  so  arranged,  as  in  all 
sympathies  were  at  the  time  with  the  Presby-  cases  to  give  the  whites  the  majority  in  those 
tery.  |  bodies,  and  thus  overrule  any  unjust  control 

The  whole  question,  so  far  as  Presbyterians  .  in  the  Presbyteries.  Why  should  the  white 
are  concerned,  is  decided  by  the  definitions  in  people  so  much  fear  a  majority  of  colored 
our  Book,  of  a  Presbytery  and  Synod.  Tlie  Ian-  {  members  in  a  Presbytery  here  and  there,  with 
guage  is  as  follows:  ‘‘A  Presbytery  consists  of  \  an  immense  majority  in  the  Synods,  and  the 
all  the  ministers,  in  number  not  less  than  five,  |  General  Assembly  on  their  side?  Nothing  but 
and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  congregation  ,  race  prejudice  can  account  for  such  a  fear. 
loilhin  a  certain  district  ”  (Form  of  Govern- 1  3.  It  is  contended  in  some  quarters  that  the 

ment,  chap.  x.  2j.  ‘‘A  Synod  is  a  convention  of ,  Northern  and  Southern  Churches  ought  to  be 
the  bishops  and  elders  within  a  larger  district,  [  united  at  whatever  sacrifice.  But  is  jirinci2>le 
including  at  least  three  Presbyteries  ”  (Form  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  union?  Shall 
of  Government,  ehap.  x.  11).  |  we  establish  the  caste  principle  in  the  Church 

These  definitions  are  based  on  the  nature  to  meet  the  demands  of  Southern  brethren  ? 
and  design  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  ,  It  seems  certain  that  nothing  short  of  an  or- 
they  absolutely  preclude  the  organization  of  ganic  provision  in  our  Standards  or  in  specific 


different  Presbyteries  and  Synods  on  the  same 
ground.  Now  are  we  going  to  reconstruct  our 
Form  of  Government  in  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  meet  the  demand  of  our  Southern 
brethren  for  the  exclusion  of  colored  ministers 
and  elders  from  Presbyteries  and  Synods  ? 
God  forbid. 

It  is  urged  in  support  of  this  policy,  that  the  | 
colored  people  themselves  prefer  to  be  organ- , 
ized  into  separate  Presbyteries  and  Synods. 
But  if  this  assertion  were  true,  would  it  follow  ^ 
that  it  is  either  lawful  or  expedient  to  make 


terms  of  union,  for  the  exclusion  of  colored 
ministers  and  elders  from  Southern  Presbyte¬ 
ries  and  Synods,  will  satisfy  those  brethren. 
If  this  is  not  what  they  ask,  then  how  are  they 
to  have  any  guarantee  that  the  color  line, 
though  conceded  at  first,  may  not  be  effaced 
by  the  action  of  the  next  General  Assembly  ? 

Plainly  the  only  practicable  basis  of  union 
must  be  the  Standards  of  Presbyterianism,  as 
substantially  they  have  been  adopted  and  held 
hitherto  in  all  countries  and  latitudes.  There 
can  be  no  union,  tliere  ought  to  be  none,  on 


systematic  provision  for  separate  organiza-  ijasig  of  caste  principle  in  the  Church  of 
tions,  or  even  to  permit  them  ?  The  prefer-  ^  God. 
ence  of  the  colored  people  at  any  given  period,  i 

is  not  a  law  of  Christ’s  house.  If  Presbyteri- .  ^ioce  the  foregoing  was  written  a  letter  has 
anism  is  wise  and  Scriptural,  it  is  so  on  tlie  ,  published  in  The  Evanoelist  from  Balti- 
ground  that  God  designs  that  particular  ,  ^^^**^t  Uiere 

churches  should  be  subject  to  the  united  judg-  |  been  within  a  few  years  a  great  decline  in 

ment  of  their  representatives  and  the  ministers  ’  work  for  Freedmen,  and  in  the  colored 

on  any  given  territory.  The  jireferencesof  any  i Southern  Presbyterian 
class  of  the  people  cannot  set  aside  or  modify  Church,  and  that  there  has  been  a  like  falling 
this  reason  for  Presbyterial  government.  |  colored  membership  of  tlie  Cumber- 

Nor  is  division  into  separate  Presbyteries  l^od  Presbyterian  Church.  The.se  facts  have 
and  Synods  on  the  same  territory  justified  in  j  occurred,  evidently,  as  the  result  of  the  draw 
the  present  case  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  ' 


for  at  least  three  reasons  : 

(1)  The  decisions  of  separate  Presbyteries 
and  Synods  would  be  likely  to  conflict  often 
with  one  another.  In  cases  that  could  not  be 
carried  to  the  General  Assembly  ai^cording  to 


ing  of  the  color  line  in  those  churches.  The 
present  writer  is  not  a  prophet;  but  he  ven¬ 
tures  to  predict  like  consequences  in  our 
Church,  if  we  shall  dare  to  draw  the  color  line 
in  our  Presbyteries  and  Synods  for  the  sake  of 
union  with  the  Southern  Church.  In  that 


our  present  constitution,  such  a  conflict  w’ould  j  case  we  shall  soon  lose  our  hold  on  the  colored 
be  known  by  the  churches  on  the  same  ground,  people,  and  the  African  Methodist  Church,  the 
and  would  give  rise  to  jealousies  and  preju- }  Northern  Methodists  and  Baptists  and  the 


Congregationalists  will  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
former  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  Freedmen. 

Evanston,  Ill. 


dices  on  one  side  or  the  other,  thus  arraying 
the  judgments  of  one  Presbytery  or  Synod 

against  another.  In  cases  that  miglit  be  car-  _ 

ried  to  the  Assembly,  the  decisions  of  that  1 

body  against  one  lower  judicatory',  and  in  fa- j  1*0  A  LITTLE  SLOW, 

vor  of  another,  would  be  constantly  liable  to  ,  The  Northwestern  Presbyterian  of  St.  Paul, 
create  dissatisfaction  and  alienation,  and  could  Minn.,  seems  to  take  The  Evangelist  to  task 
hardly  fail  to  result  at  last  in  the  withdrawal  for  ‘‘opposing  the  union  of  the  Northern  and 


of  the  weaker  party. 

(2)  The  policy  in  question  would  tend  to  fos- 


Southern  Churches  so  determinedly.” 

After  they  read  the  vigorous,  sensible,  plain 


ter  and  aggravate  race  prejudice  on  both  sides.  J  spoken  paragraphs  in  your  issue  of  June  30, 
The  ministers  and  elders  on  either  hand  would  j  they  should  be  converted  to  a  right  view  of 
seldom  come  into  contact  with  caidi  other,  so  \  the  suliject. 

as  to  know  one  another’s  Christian  characters  AVhen  elder  Shields’  hasty  bid  for  union  was 
and  sympathies.  And  the  very  fact  of  a  sep- :  received  with  such  apjilause  and  enthusiasm 
aration  between  judicial  bodies  on  the  color  at  Omaha,  some  of  us  felt  that  the  Assembly 
line,  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to  anything  had  better  go  a  little  slow  until  they  could 
else  but  prejudice  on  one  or  both  sides.  This  learn  the  temper  of  the  Southern  Assembly, 
would  be  galling  to  the  inferior  class,  and  apart  from  that  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri, 
could  only  be  defended  by  the  superior  class  j  Some  ten  years  before  we  liad  heard  Rev. 
on  unchristian  grounds.  There  would  not  be  ,  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  in  the  Cliicago  Assembly 
the  same  apology  for  separate  Presbyteries  j  we  think  it  was,  decline  to  carry  in  person  any 
and  Synods  as  for  distinct  churches.  For  the  j  friendly  overtures  to  the  Southern  Assemlily, 
difference  in  point  of  education  and  condition  j  because  “  when  he  hml  previously  carried  to 
in  the  local  churches,  is  a  fact  that  enters  into  them  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  they  had  jerk- 
all  ordinary  intercour.se  and  all  religious  ser- 1  ed  it  from  his  hands  and  beaten  liitn  over  the 
vices.  But  this  is  not  true  in  the  Presbytery 
and  Synod  wliere  the  colored  rninisti'rs  and 
elders  are  of  the  more  elevated  class  among 
these  people,  and  the  meeting  is  of  short  con 
tinuance  and  for  a  special  purpose.  The  col¬ 
ored  ministers  and  elders  in  united  Presby¬ 
teries  and  Synods  constitute  a  peculiar  con¬ 
necting  link  of  sympathy  and  acquaintance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races.  But  there  would  be  no 
such  link  in  case  of  separate  Presbyteries  and 
Synods,  and  room  would  be  left  for  the  indefi¬ 
nite  growth  of  prejudice  and  alienation.  Tlie 
colored  Presbyteries  and  Synods  would  be  re¬ 
garded  and  treated  by  tlie  other  bo<lies  as  in¬ 
ferior  and  despicable,  and  would  be  filled  with 
resentment  and  hatred  in  return.  We  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  or  how  there 
could  be  any  hope  for  the  ultimate  removal  of 
the  race  barrier,  if  it  should  be  once  set  up. 

Instead  of  being  lowered  by  time,  it  would  lie 
raised  higher  and  higher  until  a  complete  ec¬ 
clesiastical  separation  were  effected,  and  the 
work  of  our  denomination  for  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  were  brought  to  an  end. 

(.3)  The  union  of  tlie  two  races  in  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  is  a  means  of  education  to  the  col¬ 
ored  people  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
which  a  separation  would  effectually  forbid. 

If  we  wish  to  elevate  the  colored  ministry  and 


head  and  shoulders  with  it.”  And  we  had  yet 
to  learn  of  any  conversion  of  their  leading  men 
to  different  views. 

The  Evangelist  struck  a  responding  chord 
in  many  loyal  hefirts  when  it  said  “  If  we  are 
to  be  united  ecclesiastically  with  a  denomina¬ 
tion  which  liolds  it  as  one  of  its  avowed  mis¬ 
sions  to  maintain  this  worst  of  all  heresies, 
this  treason  to  the  best  instincts  and  interests 
of  humanity  (the  defence  and  justification  of 
slavery  as  ordained  by  God  himself),  then  per¬ 
ish  all  schemes  of  union  now  an  1  forever.” 

At  Atlantic  City  on  July  3,  in  a  jiatriotic  ser¬ 
mon  before  a  large  audience  of  visitors,  Rev. 

illiam  Aikman  said:  ‘‘In  these  days  of  for¬ 
giving  and  forgetting  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  there  is  one  thing  we  can  never  lose 
sight  of,  namely,  the  monstrous  sin  of  human 
slavery',  and  the  gigantic  crime  of  the  reliel- 
lion,  gottmi  up  to  perpetuate  tliat  monstrous 
sin— a  rebellion  which  struck  at  tlie  vitals  of 
the  grandest  and  freest  government  ever  es- 
talilishcd  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity.” 

The  Presliyterian  Church  North  has  abun¬ 
dant  backbone  to  keejion  in  its  work  of  “  evan¬ 
gelizing  all  peoiilc,  black  and  white,  in  all  the 
country  North  and  South,  ami  to  abandon  this 
fiddling  and  dancing  diplomacy  for  serious 
persistent  missionary  work  In  the  South,”  and 
eldership,  and  thiough  tlieni  the  colored  chur- 1  also  in  tlie  West,  and  in  tlie  neglected  spots  in 
dies,  we  must  admit  them  to  full  ecclesias-  j  the  East  and  North.  L‘‘t  us  pursue  the  grand 
tical  fellowship  with  us,  and  thus  give  them  j  work  already  begun,  and  leave  tlioughts  of 
oj.portuiiiiy  to  learn  the  methods  and  usages  j  union  with  inipracticables,  until  //(->;/ sliall  de- 
of  our  Presbyteries  ami  Synods.  If  we  mean  |  sire  the  union.  G.  W.  Meaks. 

to  keep  them  in  a  condition  of  increasing  an<l  |  phiiaieii'Uia. 
periietual  inferiority,  let  ns  turn  our  backs 
even  upon  their  e<lucated  ministry,  and  say  to 
them  and  their  elders  ‘‘  You  cannot  sit  with  us 
in  the  same  ecclesiastical  bodies.”  Th  »  force 


The  venerable  Dr.  Somervilb\  late  Dlodera- 
tor  of  tlm  Free  Church,  expects  to  visit  the 
churches  in  Bohemia  in  the  Autumn.  He  is  a 
noted  evangelist. 


A  MORNING  AT  MOHONK. 

Bj  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

Lake  Mohonk  House,  July  13, 1887, 

This  morning,  while  the  dew  was  yet  spark¬ 
ling  on  the  grass,  I  was  out  with  Friend  Smi¬ 
ley,  the  genial  host  of  this  establishment,  in 
his  garden,  catching  the  early  fragrance  of  the 
flower-beds.  He  fllled  his  basket  with  roses 
and  lilies  and  mignonettes  and  other  flowers ; 
they  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  guests  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ‘‘  Fresh  Air  Fund  ”  in  New  York. 
And  so  the  rich  folk  who  enjoy  this  mountain 
breeze,  send  hundreds  of  dollars  to  furnish  a 
whiff  of  fresh  air  to  the  sweltering  children  of 
poverty  in  New  York  tenement-houses.  This 
beautiful  garden  is  one  of  the  recently  added 
attractions  to  Mohonk,  which  was  already  one 
of  the  most  attractive  Summer  resorts  on  the 
continent. 

Its  proprietor,  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  is  as 
unique  as  the  surrounding  scenery.  For  many 
years  the  President  of  a  prominent  Quaker 
Academy  at  Providence,  he  was  led  to  pur¬ 
chase  this  lake  and  mountain-top  seventeen 
ye^rs  ago,  and  to  rear  this  picturesque  hotel 
w'hich  has  become  so  famous.  Some  people 
have  expressed  their  surprise  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  scientific  cnlture  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  should  have  been  willing  to  exchange 
the  occupation  of  an  educator  for  that  of  a  ho¬ 
tel-proprietor.  But  he  is  as  honorably  useful 
in  the  latter  capacity  as  he  was  in  his  former 
one.  This  Lake  Mohonk  House,  with  its  three 
hundred  refined  guests,  its  library  and  read¬ 
ing-rooms,  its  social  and  religious  influences, 
and  its  quickening  powers  for  body  and  mind, 
is  really  an  hygienic  and  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  Before  our  eyes  the  Creator  has  spread 
out  one  of  His  most  wonderful  pages  of  woods 
and  waters,  of  mountains  and  verdant  valleys. 
The  study  of  yonder  Catskills— whose  crown¬ 
ing  peaks  of  “Slide  Mountain,”  “Hunter,” 
and  “  Peak  a-moose”  are  in  full  view— and  of 
the  exquisite  Rondout  Valley  which  spreads 
away  beneath  us,  is  a  daily  education  for  the 
eye  and  for  the  sonl.  Books  and  review's  and 
magazines  furnish  mind-food  in  the  two  large 
reading-rooms.  Every  morning  a  bell  rung 
from  a  turret  calls  in  all  the  guests  to  w'orship ; 
and  on  many  evenings  parloi  -lectures  are  de¬ 
livered  by  various  cultured  visitors,  such  as 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  Dr.  Post  of  Beyrout,  and 
Prof.  Milligen  of  Robert  College,  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

But  the  great  achievement  of  Friend  Smiley, 
is  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  a  Summer 
hotel  can  be  kept  up  and  crowded  with  the 
choicest  people  of  the  land  for  four  months  ev¬ 
ery  year,  and  yet  be  maintained  without  bot¬ 
tles  or  bars  or  ball  rooms,  without  card-tables 
or  dancing,  without  fiddles  or  fashions  or 
fooleries  of  any  sort.  A  happier  lot  of  people, 
old  and  young,  you  never  saw  than  gathered 
to  the  morning  service  of  this  Puritan  hotel 
to-day.  What  do  they  do  for  amusement  ? 
Why,  they  stroll  through  the  woods,  and  gath¬ 
er  rhododendrons  and  laurel ;  they  clamber 
through  the  labyrinths  of  these  wonderful 
rocks;  they  row  boats  on  this  crystal  lake; 
they  go  driving  over  the  thirty-five  miles  of 
lovely  mountain  roads  w'hich  Mr.  Smiley  has 
constructed,  and  they  play  innocent  games  of 
all  kinds.  And  for  sound  slee.jnng.  Rip  Van 
Winkle  could  not  beat  it  when  he  took  his  his¬ 
toric  nap  in  the  glen  of  yonder  Catskills.  To 
have  reared  such  an  institution  as  this,  w'as  as 
truly  a  Christian  work  as  to  preside  over  a 
Quaker  Seminary.  If  anybody  hints  that  all 
this  is  a  piece  of  gratuitous  advertising,  I  will 
relieve  him  by  saying  that  this  establishment 
needs  no  “  puffs,”  for  it  is  so  fllled  to  overflow¬ 
ing  every  season,  tkat  no  one  can  get  in  with¬ 
out  a  long  notice  in  advance.  The  tw'in-estab- 
lishment  at  Lake  Minnew'aska -seven  miles 
distant— which  is  kept  by  Mr.  Smiley’s  tw'in- 
brother,  has  its  two  large  houses  constantly 
fllled  also.  On  Saturday  our  host  took  me  on 
a  ten-mile  drive  over  his  farm  of  3590  acres, 
and  my  old  farmer-boy  enthusiasm  was  kin¬ 
dled  afresh  by  the  sight  of  tlie  great  herds  of 
Alderneys  and  Holsteins,  the  vineyards,  or¬ 
chards,  and  grain-fields.  What  a  bath  of  beau¬ 
ty  for  eyes  wearied  with  city  sights,  streets, 
and  sorrows!  It  was  (juite  in  character  that 
Cain,  the  first  murderer,  should  also  have 
built  the  first  city. 

We  have  some  very  choiee  people  in  this 
unique  hotel.  In  the  drawing-room  last  eve¬ 
ning  I  observed  sitting  together  two  honored 
matrons,  whose  husbands’  names— George  H. 
Stuart  and  the  late  William  E.  Dodge— arc 
fragrant  names  through  all  the  wide  vineyards 
of  our  Master.  In  yonder  reading-room  Dr. 
Phili[)  Schaff  is  busy  at  his  early  work  on  a 
new  edition  of  his  “Companion  to  the  New 
Testament.”  What  a  Briareus  of  authorsliip 
he  is!  He  announces  a  new  volume,  rich  in 
research  and  scholarship,  about  every  three 
months!  But  he  carries  his  sixty-eight  years 
of  honors  and  erudition  as  lightly  as  a  boy. 
Dr.  Schaff  is  a  native  of  Coire  in  tlie  Grisons 
of  Switzerland  ;  lie  was  a  fellow-.student  of  that 
other  famous  Swiss  theologian.  Prof.  Godet  of 
Neufcliatel.  To-day  he  is  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Biblical  scholar  in  America.  For 
many  years  another  famous  son  of  the  Alps, 
the  late  Prof.  Arnold  Guyotof  Princeton,  used 
to  make  Mohonk  his  Summer  n'sort.  His 
name  has  been  given  to  “  Guyot’s  Hill,”  one 
of  the  finest  lookouts  on  this  lofty  region.  We 
ow'e  a  great  debt  to  Switzerland  for  sending  to 
our  country  Gallatin,  Agassiz,  Guyot,  and 
Schaff. 

From  my  window  I  am  looking  up  the  wild 
and  wooded  flanks  of  old  “Sky-top.”  I  can 
discern  the  white  dresses  of  the  climbers  who 
are  winding  their  way  uji  among  the  trees. 
One  of  those  Summer  houses  on  the  rocks 
liears  the  name  of  “Stuart’s  Rest,”  for  it  was 
a  favorite  seat  of  that  tireless  toiler,  George 
H.  Stuart.  Yesterday  many  of  the  guests  here 
j'dned  in  sending  their  congratulations  on  his 
fiftieth  birthday  to  another  quicksilver  Chris¬ 
tian  of  the  same  stamp,  .John  Wanamaker  of 
Philadelphia.  A  blessed  spot  is  this  Mohonk 
for  weary  eyes  and  limbs  and  hearts.  The 
breezes  breatlie  softly,  laden  with  the  odors  of 
the  balsams  and  the  pines ;  the  cool  waters  of 
the  tiny  Lake  whisper  of  repose.  A  delicious 
calm  pervades  tlie  morning  atmosidiere;  it 
seems  like  a  Hermon  or  a  Carrind.  Yet  only 
for  a  little  while  should  we  covet  it,  fora  voice 
is  sounding  through  these  solemn,  silent  for¬ 
ests— “Arise  and  depart,  for  this  i.s  not  goiir 
J'est.” 

We  see  tliat  the  Presliytery  of  Liverpool  (in 
Englaml)  in  hope  of  securing  at  its  meetings  a 
larger  attendance  of  Elders,  lias  cliariged  the 
time  of  meeting  to  half  past  five  in  tlie  after¬ 
noon.  We  are  impres.sed  with  tiie  fact  that 
iicre  in  America  the  convenience  of  Elders  is 
not  always  considered  in  su<  h  appointments. 
Our  Presbyteries  would  be  benefited,  we  are 
ksure,  by  a  larger  and  more  uniform  attendance 
of  Elders. 


RKVIKWS,  MAGAZINES,  dtc. 

The  Andover  Review  opens  with  a  very  im¬ 
portant  article  by  John  W.  Burgess  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  on  the  Legal  Status  of  Religious 
Organizations.  It  only  opens  a  discussion 
which  must  be  thorough  and  far-reaching. 
In  this  country  the  highest  Court  has  decided 
that  the  interpretation  which  the  highest 
Church  judicatory  puts  on  its  own  powers, 
within  legal  limits,  is  final.  Prof.  Burgess 
criticises  that  principle.  In  a  case  referred  to, 
“  the  Court  refused  to  investigate  the  Consti¬ 
tution  altogether,  and  thus  attributed  to  one 
party  to  the  contract  the  power  to  bind  the 
other  by  its  own  ex  parte  and  possibly  uncon¬ 
stitutional  interpretation  of  the  same.”  Re¬ 
garding  religious  organizations  as  quasi-pub¬ 
lic  bodies,  he  says  “  If  they  be  recognized  as 
in  possession  of  fuller  powers  over  their  mem¬ 
bers  than  private  associations  may  legally  ex¬ 
ercise,  then  must  the  government  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  State  hold  a  veto  over  their  acts  and  a  con¬ 
trol  over  their  administration,  so  far  as  it  may 
[  regard  these  as  necessary  to  protect  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  and  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
State.”  In  a  second  article  on  Christian  Work 
in  London,  Rev.  S.  L.  Loomis  describes  its  ten- 
I  ement-house  horrors.  Money  is  never  given 
!  away  except  in  special  cases,  and  the  aim  of 
the  workers  is  the  conversion  of  the  destitute. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  evangelical 
effort  in  London,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
slow  but  certain  improvement  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  We  call  special  attention  to 
the  articles  on  Mission  Work  in  China  by  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Lawrence.  Critical  as  they  are, 
they  encourage  and  stimulate  the  w'hole 
Church.  He  calls  for  two  thousand  mission¬ 
aries  instead  of  six  hundred.  The  mission- 
j  aries  “  make  the  impression  on  a  sympathetic 
observer  of  a  heroism  far  grander  than  that 
wliich  simply  faces  death  on  the  battlefield, 
and  wins  a  speedy  release.”  The  editorial  is 
j  of  course  on  the  Decision  of  the  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors,  removing  Prof.  Smyth.  This  decision  is 
j  characterized  as  astonishing,  because  four  are 
I  acquitted  and  one  condemned  on  the  same 

■  charges  and  evidence ;  as  made  on  insufficient 
grounds ;  as  arbitrary  and  beyond  the  consti¬ 
tutional  powers  of  the  Board.  “  No  one  thinks 
of  resigning.”  Other  reasons  than  a  desire 
for  a  correct  theology,  are  imputed  to  the  pros- 

I  edition ;  indeed  “  the  whole  movement  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  personal  attack 
I  on  the  beloved  President  of  the  Seminary.  .  .  . 

'  The  effect  of  such  discrimination  is  not  to  dis¬ 
integrate,  but  to  consolidate,  the  accused  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  the  entire  Faculty.”  Prof,  C.  R. 
Gillett  has  a  very  valuable  note  on  Pithom- 
Herobpolis-Succoih. 

I  The  New  Englander  and.  Yale  Review  for  July 
I  has  an  article  by  Prof.  .John  B.  Clark  on  Chris- 
I  tianity  and  Modern  Economics.  Past  theories 
divorced  ethics  and  economics,  because  they 
I  seemed  to  be  severed  in  practical  life.  “The 
present  movement  is  restoring  the  union  in 
I  tlieory  and  practice.  It  is  (It  enabling  the  in- 
,  dividual  to  call  his  moral  nature  into  fuller 
I  action ;  it  is  (2)  subjecting  the  division  of 

■  wealth  to  moral  arbitration ;  and  it  is  (3) 

I  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  barred  the 
I  Church,  the  benevolent  society,  the  school, 
j  and  the  State,  from  participation  in  economic 
I  affairs.” 

I  iror(/.s  o/ifcconci/irtfion  for  July  continues  to 
I  unfold  the  eschatological  views  of  Rev.  L.  C. 
j  Baker  of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey,  He 
asked  his  Presbytery  for  counsel 

1.  As  to  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  agitate  within  the 
Church  for  tlie  removal  from  its  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  of  any  error  which  he  believes  may  have 
crept  into  it  at  an  important  point,  and  also  what 
duty  in  reference  thereto  is  imposed  upon  him  by 
ids  ordination  vows,  which  bind  liim  to  seek  the 
purity  of  the  Church  as  well  as  its  peace. 

2.  Wtiether  the  iliscussion  raised  in  this  Maga¬ 
zine  about  the  eschatology  of  our  Confession,  so 
far  transcenrls  these  limits  that  we  ought  to  carry 
it  on  outside  of  the  Church  instead  of  within  It. 

The  Committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  refer¬ 
red,  returned  this  answer  to  the  first  question  : 

We  answer.  It  is  his  first  duty  to  inferm  his 
Presbytery  of  the  change  in  his  views.  He  has  a 
right  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  a  regular  and  constitutional  manner. 
How  long  and  how  far  he  mav  continue  the  dis¬ 
cussion  arnl  agitAtion,  is  a  difficult  question,  and 
to  be  decided  according  to  each  man’s  own  con¬ 
science,  remembering  his  ordination  vows,  in 
which  he  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  con¬ 
taining  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  In  the  Iloly 
Scriptures,  and  promised  to  be  zealous  and  faith¬ 
ful  in  maintaining  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  purity  and  jieace  of  the  Church. 

Tlie  Committee’s  answer  to  the  second  in¬ 
quiry  will  not  be  aete-d  on  by  the  Presbytery 
till  its  next  meeting  in  October,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  withheld  for  the  present.  Mr.  Baker’s 
views  require  the  exegesis  of  the  whole  Bible, 
and  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
field  of  eschatology.  His  Magazine  presents 
them  always  with  Christian  temper  and  mod¬ 
eration,  and  his  attitude  towards  his  Presby¬ 
tery  seems  to  imply  the  teachable  spirit, 

The  Missionary  Revieiv  for  July  states  that 
so  far  2'2f;7  persons  have  signified  their  desire 
to  enter  the  Foreign  field  as  missionaries.  It 
also  states  that  the  example  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Seudder  in  going  to  Japan,  is  stimulating  oth¬ 
ers. 

The  Church  Rm-iew  for  July  contains  a  paper 
I  from  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins,  claiming  that  the 
j  White  Cross  is  a  religious  movement.  In  an¬ 
swering  tlie  question  “  Why  organize  against 
imimrity  any  more  than  against  pride  or  tem¬ 
per  or  slander?”  she  says  “Impurity  is  not 
only  a  sin,  but  a  sin  that  has  all  crystallized 
out  into  a  great  complex  organized  trade,  with 
its  houses  of  business,  its  limited  liability  com¬ 
panies,  its  hosts  of  emissaries  everyw'here, 
wliether  you  take  the  trade  in  evil  literature, 
or  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  women.”  The 
disposition  of  a  section  of  American  society  to 
Imitate  England,  is  perhaps  more  jironounced 
among  Episcopalians  than  others ;  but  it  is  not 
in  every  congregation  or  community  of  this 
country  that  the  conditions  warrant  a  8i»ecial 
organization  against  the  sin  of  impurity,  and 
therefore  we  hope  that  this  Society  will  not  be 
grafted  upon  every  vine  among  us.  When  the 
conditions  do  warrant  it,  let  the  movement  be¬ 
gin-  _ 


Hymns  roll  Missions,  WITH  Tunes.  New  York:  Big¬ 
low  A  Mrtin.  1887. 

Tills  book  is  “set  forth  under  the  authority 
of  the  Parochial  Mission  Hociety  of  the  United 
States,”  and  seems  to  liave  been  prefiared  by 
I  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  W.  S.  Rairisford  is 
j  tlie  head,  for  use  liy  the  niissioners  of  the  Pro- 
I  testant  Ejiiscopal  Church.  It  blends  the  best 
I  tunes  of  the  Moo  ly  and  Sankey  jilane  of  mu- 
,  sic,  with  the  best  of  the  Anglican  plane.  It 
I  ought  to  lie  welcomed  as  an  advance  in  the 
quality  of  music  meant  for  evangelical  efforts, 
j  and  need  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  inis- 
j  sion  services  of  Episcopalians.  It  is  well 
printed  and  easy  to  handle. 


On  Teaching  English.  With  Detailed  Examples  and 
an  Enquiry  Into  the  Definition  of  Poetry.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Bain,  LL.D.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
1887.  $1.25. 

Prof.  Bain  is  widely  known  as  a  writer  on  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  of  the  sensational  school 
led  by  Hume,  Brown,  and  Mill.  As  a  writer 
on  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  he  is 
strong,  original,  and  instructive.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  he  reviews  and  criticises  prevail¬ 
ing  opinions  on  the  mode  of  teaching  English, 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  rhetorical  method,  to¬ 
gether  with  lessons  on  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  qualities  of  style,  and  closes  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  definition  of  poetry.  The  les¬ 
sons  referred  to  are  taken  from  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature,  and  afford  the  au¬ 
thor  an  ample  exercise  for  his  discriminating 
faculty  and  penetrating  acumen.  Fifty  pages 
are  given  to  the  definition  of  poetry,  and  they 
are  a  fine  example  of  tlie  high  art  of  criticism. 
The  associational  philosophy  tinctures  Prof. 
Bain’s  treatment  of  this  theme  (intractable, 
he  calls  it),  yet  his  argument  is  a  fresh  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  theory  of  poetry,  and  cannot 
be  passed  by.  We  strongly  commend  the  book 
to  all  teachers  and  thinkers. 

Keats.  By  Sidney  Colvin.  New  York:  Harper  A 
Bros.  1887.  75  cents. 

'riie  Houghton  MSS.,  the  Woodhouse  MSS., 
the  Severn  MSS.,  and  other  unprinted  mate¬ 
rials,  enable  the  author  to  retell  the  story  of 
Keats  with  fresh  additions  to  an  oft-told  tale. 
The  closing  sentence  is  warranted  by  the 
details  of  Keats’  life:  “  The  days  of  the  years 
of  his  life  were  few  and  evil,  but  above  his 
grave  the  double  aureole  of  poetry  and  friend¬ 
ship  shines  immortally.”  Keats’  poetry  has 
in  Mr.  Colvin  a  sympathetic  admirer,  and  his 
l>athetlc  life  a  tender  and  true  biographer. 

Bar  Harbor  Days.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  New 
York  :  Harper  A  Bros.  1887. 

Boys  in  this  book  have  a  Summer  adapted 
to  the  boy  nature,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  photo¬ 
graphs  their  pleasures  so  minutely  that  other 
boys,  big  and  little,  will  enjoy  the  picture. 

Columbus  ;  or,  A  Hero  of  the  New  World.  An  His¬ 
torical  Play.  By  D.  8.  Picston.  New  York;  O.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1887.  $1.25. 

This  play  has  the  merit  of  presenting  a  great 
historical  episode  clearly,  but  it  lacks  the 
grand  passion  and  the  mighty  movement  of 
that  episode.  The  printing  in  an  appendix  of 
the  views  of  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Win¬ 
ter,  and  others,  is  a  blunder.  The  author  does 
not  seem  to  see  that  they  “  damn  his  play  with 
faint  praise.” 

Told  at  Tuxedo.  By  A.  M.  Emory.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1887.  $1. 

And  well  told,  too— this  handful  of  stories 
told  in  stormy  weather  at  Tuxedo  Park. 

Norway  Nights  and  Russian  Days.  By  8.  M.  Henry 
Davis.  New  York  :  Fords,  Howaid  A  Hulbert.  188'f. 

In  binding,  illustrations,  and  letterpress, 
this  is  a  very  pretty  book.  Better  still,  it  is  a 
most  charming  tale  of  travels,  the  novelty  of 
the  scenes  being  matched  by  the  pencil  of  the 
sketcher. 

Thy  Will;  One  Less  at  Home;  I  Shall  Be  Satis¬ 
fied.  New  York  :  11.  E.  Siiumons,  15  cents  each. 

These  are  sweet  and  edifying  poems  printed 
on  card-board,  and  tied  with  white  ribbon. 
For  sale  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

The  Fishery  Question.  Its  origin,  history,  and  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  With  a  map  of  the  Anglo-American 
Fishing  Grounds,  and  a  Short  Bibliography.  By 
Chiirles  I.sham.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1887.  75  cents. 

The  fishery  question  is  here  considered  his¬ 
torically.  The  author’s  reference  to  “  the  pas¬ 
sionate  disctission  of  purely  economie  theories, 
wlierein  active  politics  often  denies  faets  and 
forces  the  interpretation  of  theories,”  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  need  of  relegating  a  solution  of 
difficult  questions  to  statesmanship  and  cabi¬ 
nets.  The  President’s  letter  to  Mr.  Steele, 
dated  April  7th,  the  author  thinks  contains  a 
large  and  true  policy.  This  little  book  con¬ 
tains  the  materials  for  a  judgment. 

The  Study  of  Uhetoric  in  the  College  Course.  IW 
John  F.  Gonuiig.  Ph.D.  (Leipsic.)  Boston:  D.  (?. 
Heath  A  Co.  1887.  25  cents. 

The  Professor  discus.ses  what  should  be  pre- 
supiiosed  as  to  the  scope  of  the  study  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  its  limitations  in  tlie  college  curricu¬ 
lum.  Tlie  tnonograiih  is  wise,  clear,  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  all  its  teachings. 

The  American  Electoral  System.  By  Charles  A. 
O’Neil,  LL.B.  New  York :  0  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1887.  $1  50. 

This  dispassionate  account  of  the  defects  of 
the  American  plan  of  electing  a  President,  and 
the  dangers  these  defects  develop,  merits  a 
wide  reading  among  our  citizens,  and  the 
prompt  action  of  Congress.  The  author  be¬ 
gins  with  the  Federal  Convention,  and  comes 
down  to  the  election  of  1884,  giving  details  of 
difficulties  that  have  arisen,  describing  news¬ 
paper  and  Congressional  discussion,  and  stat¬ 
ing  the  plans  that  have  been  suggested  to  rem¬ 
edy  dangerous  evils.  The  author’s  study  of 
our  whole  history  from  the  standpoiBt  of  the 
electoral  system,  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  a  long-vexed  question. 

Saratoga  Chips  and  Carlsbad  Wafers.  The  Pursuit 
of  Happiness  and  Health  at  tlie  Two  Great  Mineral 
Water  Resorts  of  .\rnerioa  and  Eurojie.  By  Nathan 
Shejipard.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Funk  A  Wag- 
nails.  1887.  50  cents. 

The  morbid  public  will  be  made  better  by 
merely  reading  the  tonic,  bright,  and  enter¬ 
taining  book  of  Mr.  Sheppard.  He  gives  his 
experience  of  the  two  great  watering  places, 
and  the  facts  in  reganl  to  their  curative  wa¬ 
ters,  in  a  way  that  wins  attention  and  rewards 
it. 

The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Lud¬ 
low,  D.D.  New  York:  Funk  A  Wagnalls.  1887. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  of  which  Dr.  Field 
has  spoken  highly  in  these  columns. 

Horsemanship  for  Women.  By  Theodore  Mead. 
Witli  illustrations  by  Gray  Parker.  New  York;  Har¬ 
per  A  Bros.  1887. 

All  that  horses  are  and  do,  is  well  described 
in  this  little  book,  and  the  description  is  aided 
by  many  illustrations.  Amateur  horse-train¬ 
ing,  etiquette  in  the  .saddle,  leajiing,  and  buy¬ 
ing  a  saddle-horse,  are  the  topics  discussed. 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Enlarged  Edi¬ 
tion.  Part  First :  Intellectual  Elements  of  Style.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  A 
Co.  1887.  $1.40. 

Prof.  Bain  now  remodels  his  well  known 
Rhetoric,  devoting  the  present  volume  to  the 
Intellectual  Elements  of  Style,  and  reserving 
the  emotional  qualities  for  another.  The 
whole  book  reveals  acute  criticism,  and  is 
wonflerfully  rich  in  literary  instances  or  ex¬ 
amples  ot  the  laws  laid  down.  As  a  textbook, 
it  will  rank  among  the  best. 

NKW  pi;bl.ication.s. 

O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  :  The  Curability  of  Ingon 

Ity.  By  .lolin  S.  Butler,  M.D. - Th  )  Margin  of  Profit.  By 

Eilwaril  Atkinson. 

Silver,  Rogers  k  Co.,  Boston;  E<lucatloual  Mosaics.  By 
Thomas  .J.  Morgan. 

Charles  II.  Kerr  A:  Co.,  Chicago;  Aphorisms  of  the  Three 
Threes.  By  Iklwnrd  O.  Towne. 

Brentano’s,  New  York  ;  Talcs  before  Supper,  from  Gautier 
aii'l  Merlnifee. 

Harper  A  Brothers,  New  York;  A  Blot  on  the  Si’Ulchoon, 
an<l  ( ther  Dramas.  By  Robert  Browning.  E'lltcd  by  Wm. 

J.  Rolfe  and  Helolse  E.  Hersey. - Jacobi’s  Wife.  A  novel 

by  Ailellne  Sergeant.  Franklin  Srjuare  Library. 

Cassell  A  Co.,  New  York  ;  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New 
York.  By  Washington  Irvli  g.  Vol.  1.  National  Series. 

Periodicals  for  August;  Now  York  —  Migaz  ne  of  Art, 
American  Magazine,  The  Quiver;  Gettyshur^— T ie  Lu- 
therau  Quarterly  (July). 
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JOTTINGS  BT  THE  WAY.— III. 


read  and  recited  In  the  Dakota  tongue,  together  said  he  did  not  see  any  help  for  that ;  and  I  an-  ]  yawning  earth,  there  was  naught  but  beauty  and  praise  men  give  to  the  business  man  of  sterling 

with  instruction  and  review  as  in  ordinary  Sab-  swered  that  after  hearing  him  preach  7/eff  as  i/7  love  surrounding  the  tomb.  And  the  remains  of  and  inflexible  integrity.  Truthful  men  assume 

_ _ ^ ^  _  bath-schools.  The  children  seemed  to  manifest  could  never  preach  again  myself.  T.  the  loved  one  were  laid  near  the  bodies  of  many  :  no  engagements  they  do  not  intend  to  keep. 

^  much  interest  in  the  services.  So  crowded  togeth-  she  had  loved  in  life,  awaiting  the  resurrection  Honest  men  are  faithful  even  unto  death  in 

JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY.— HI.  er,  however,  were  the  classes  that  the  infant  class  bito*!  bautab  nv  tup  «ittt*tiav  morn.  j  J  performing  their  promises.  Honest  men  will 

Aero.,  the  Continent.  of  between  thirty  and  forty  were  taken  out  of  the  ^  FkSTOR  ON  THE  SITUATION.  - - -  •  ij  !S't?l  las7dX?  ' 

Dear  E’eangefwf;  I  have  just  spent  an  inter^ting  church  and  stood  up  against  the  north  side  of  the  J7r.  Editor:  The  Assemblies  have  come  and  A  UNIQUE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION,  ofthe  wmpetency  thS^7iave  won\y  %ars  of  | 

Babbath  among  the  Dakotas.  Having  been  disap-  building  in  the  shade,  and  there  stood  and  attend-  gone,  and  now  that  the  smoke  o'  •  ............. 


A  RURAL  PASTOR  ON  THE  SITUATION. 


thought  and  work,  and  cause  them  to  begin  life 
anew  with  no  capital  save  an  unstained,  untar- 


DearA-rangefwf;  I  have  just  spent  an  inter^tlng  church  and  stood  up  against  the  north  side  of  the  J7r.  Editor:  The  Assemblies  have  come  and  A  UNIQUE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION,  of  the  competency  they  have  won  by  years  of 
Sabbath  among  the  Dakotas.  Having  been  disap-  building  in  the  shade,  and  there  stood  and  attend-  gone,  and  now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  clear-  j  W  P  M  th  thought  and  work,  and  cause  them  to  begin  life 

pointed  in  reaching  the  Sisseton  Agency  on  my  ed  to  their  lessons.  Here  again  is  evidence  of  the  ed  away  somewhat,  we  may  be  permitted  to  look  The  Fourth  of  J  11  h  ^  a  i  anew  with  no  capital  save  an  unstained,  untar¬ 
way  to  the  Assembly,  I  returned  northward  from  need  of  enlargement  of  our  work,  for  while  this  over  the  field  of  glory.  A  section  of  the  Southern  ajffprent  -  ti  “  ^  nished  character.  How  much  more  should  it 

the  Indian  Territory  in  order  that  I  might  visit  treatment  of  the  infant  class  might  answer  for  a  Church  look  hopefully  towards  union,  but  another  l  little  be  true  of  a  religious  man,  and  especially  of  a 

the  brethren,  and  observe  the  interesting  work  pleasant  day  in  June,  it  certainly  would  not  an-  extreme  party  object  to  organic  or  any  other  kink  elaborate  religious  teacher,  that  ho  keeps  his  engagements 

which  they  have  in  hand  at  this  point.  The  work  swer  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  this  Dako-  of  union.  They  say  the  Northern  Church  has  de-  t  is  to  bo  lopet  *  er  . - 

here  Is  among  the  Dakotas,  or  Sioux  Indians— the  ta  climate.  Who  is  ready  to  furnish  the  means  parted  from  our  common  Presbyterianism  in  the  ^  The  Baptist  Weekly,  premising  that  it  is  not 

two  words  being  only  a  different  name  for  the  same  for  increasing  the  church  accommodations,  that  following  particulars  :  ju8t‘'Dride"vvh?clrthev  eZri^ed "  extreme  on  the  question  of  closing  churches 

people.  This  people  is  for  the  most  part  found  the  little  children  may  have  a  roof  over  their  (i)  The  New  School  has  been  admitted  into  J  P  safelv  LrmTd  ^^1^0  celebia^  during  July  and  August,  continues : 

u^n  what  is  known  as  the  S  sseton  Reserv^ion-  heads  and  a  seat  to  sit  upon,  as  they  gather  for  union,  thereby  destroying  the  Deliverances  of  1837.  j  Lll  attention  was  different  In  some  localities  in  our  large  cities  there  is 


the  brethren,  and  observe  the  interesting  work  pleasant  day  in  June,  it  certainly  would  not  an-  extreme  party  object  to  organic  or  any  other  kink 
which  they  have  in  hand  at  this  point.  The  work  swer  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  this  Dako-  of  union.  They  say  the  Northern  Church  has  de- 
here  Is  among  the  Dakotas,  or  Sioux  Indians — the  ta  climate.  Who  is  ready  to  furnish  the  means  parted  from  our  common  Presbyterianism  in  the 
two  words  being  only  a  different  name  for  the  same  for  increasing  the  church  accommodations,  that  following  particulars  : 

people.  This  people  is  for  the  most  part  found  j  the  little  children  may  have  a  roof  over  their  (l)  The  New  School  has  been  admitted  into 


a  tract  of  country  about  sixty  miles  in  len^h  by  Sabbath-school  work  ?  (2)  The  Northern  Church  was  guilty  of  the  great  anv  other^nTll'the  lnn7"\VMrw^^  !  an  exod us  that  the  opening  of  less  than 

forty  in  breadth,  and  located  about  200  miles  to  The  Sabbath-school  over,  the  church  and  congre-  sin  of  making  political  deliverances,  and  contains  to  stimulate  f  li  f  tit  1  > -  de 'n  the  i  churches  will  more  than  meet  the 

the  west  of  Minneapolis,  in  Dakota  Territory.  A  gation  gathered,  filling  the  building  to  its  full  ca-  within  its  borders  heretics  who  have  departed  ■  \  |  wants  of  the  people,  and  though  the  best  pul- 

considerable  number  of  this  people  have  removed  pacity.  I  counted  seven  dogs  and  ten  babies  pres-  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  ^  ^  ®  inuance  o  |  f.^ioot  of  the  country  may  be  engaged  to 

from  the  Reservation,  having  taken  their  lands  in  ent.  and  yet  the  services  went  on  without  inter-  (3)  A  large  number  of  Radicals,  who  are  Intoler-  prosperity,  and  the  well  being  of  our  |  attract  congregations  in  some  parts  of  New 

and  Christianized  communities.  from  Heb.  x.20.  His  manner  was  earnest,  and  the  company  of  Presbyterians,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ^ffectWe  work  is  beintr  done  in  some  quarters  in  attendance  even  under  such  conditions. 

This  was  the  field  of  labor  of  Rev.  Drs.  Riggs  people  attentive,  and  though  I  could  not  under-  Northern  Church.  .  i  o  1  At  the  same  time,  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of 


and  Williamson  and  their  associates,  the  results  stand  a  word  of  the  sermon,  yet  I  felt  that  there 


oiiiuaiiy  oi  jriBSuyiuriuiis,  aic  lu  uc  luuiiu  m  me  rr  .s  .....  .  .  • 

,  ,  effective  work  is  being  done  in  some  quarters  m 

,  ri.  u  J.  1  J  41,  *  •4u  this  direction,  and  thus  gives  hope  for  the  future. 

Therefore  (4)  be  it  resolved  that  neither  now  nor  ,  ’  ,  ,  J  i  .i  . 

..  ..  .  „  .  It  was  a  simple  celebrat  on  gotten  upbvthestu- 


At  the  same  time,  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
sadness  at  the  sight  of  a  closed  church  ;  and 


of  whose  efficient  work  are  apparent  on  every  was  power  in  it,  and  my  mind  and  heart  were  Im-  at  any  future  time  shall  the  Southern  Presbyterian  "4*'^  f  simple  celebr.Uion  gotten  up  by  the  st  u  ^yhether  the  absence  of  the  majority  of  the 
rru^  T>:Kirv  4-u.rv**  4-u-v  1  rwi.  __  _ Aj _#  _ i.  # _ _ _ u  _  1 111 _ sai.  a  1.  _  -  dcilts  Of  “  Purk  Coll6g6  FaiDllv.  1 OU  0011  t  UlIOW  nonnlp  tn  ntt.onfl  n  nt*  wrirsihin 


hand.  The  Bible  which  they  translated  into  the  pressed.  Then  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Church  form  any  unholy  alliance  with  the  unfalth-  College  Family.”  You  don’t  know  people  accustomed  to  attend  a  place  of  worship 

Dakota  language,  and  the  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  Lord’s  Supper,  for  it  was  communion  Sabbath,  ful  Church  in  the  North.  "  ‘  f  !  "4.  '  is  «  ^ood  reason  for  shutting  up  the  house,  ad- 

„..  .  _ _ _  . _ _  „„„  „„„  4ki„  „  .  I  4  mu-  .114  1,  .  tory  or  boarding  hall,  such  as  they  have  in  East-  nuts  of  grave  doubt.  Even  a  small  gathering 

which  they  prepared,  are  now  in  use  among  this  Four  youth,  two  young  men  and  two  young  wo-  This  all  sounds  very  strange  when  we  remember  ^  Christian  family  of  of  sincere  worshippers,  who  are  not  able  to 

people.  Formerly  and  for  many  years  this  Mis-  men,  were  received  into  the  church  on  profession  that  the  Southern  Church  did  unite  with  the  New  hundred  voung  people  living  and  leave  their  homes  for  recreation  and  pleasure, 

Sion  was  in  charge  of  the  American  Board  of  Com-  of  their  faith,  and  one  by  letter,  and  one  infant  School  Synod  in  the  South,  and  thereby  did  de-  .  ..  .  ..  .  I  1  ^1  1  would  make  a  better  impression  on  the  public 

missioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  but  about  five  child  was  baptized.  I  was  then  asked  to  distribute  stroy  the  Deliverances  of  1837.  What  puzzles  us  an  ec  uca  ion,  am  presu  -  gej.yo  j-pijeve  the  cause  of  religion  from 

years  since  the  work  was  handed  over  to  our  own  the  bread,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  present,  is  the  fact  that  these  same  brethren  make  no  ob-  ^  ^  f  u  '^7°  the  reproach  which  results  from  a  two  months’ 

Board  of  Home  Missions.  We  now  have  among  the  cup.  Of  course  I  could  not  speak  to  the  peo-  jection  to  the  great  political  sin  the  fathers  of  the  ^4 41  inc  u(  es  suspension  of  public  services.  4i.  .  4.1, 

I  4  1  V.  „!4i,  .  4L  .  4  14  4  »  4u  J  a  41,  u  144  I  T-i-j  4  1,  4  ..  .4  noarly  all  tho  studcots  of  tlio  collego.  It  is  a  pe-  Closed  churches  remind  poor  people  that  the 

this  people  twelve  churches,  with  their  native  pas-  pie  m  their  own  tongue,  but  most  of  them  under-  Southern  Church  coinmitteri.  Did  they  not  cal  t  „  ,  4.4  4.  ,  ,  ,  ,  1  .....Um  O*.  nf  vu-.n  r'liriafi-ina  ..r«  ......Qi.irT 

u  mu  4.  1.  4V,  ji  .  ...  4  L..4  44TV1.4.4VL..4.  „  c  u  1  lu  c  1  OS  1 1 1  u  tioo ,  f  o  u  o  d  cd  u  poo  faith,  prayer,  and  majoiity  ot  wcll-to-tio  ciinstians  are  passing 

tors.  These  may  not  in  all  respects  be  model  stood  enough  English  to  comprehend  what  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Confederate  States,  endeavor  and  supported  even  for  daily  supplies  their  time  pleasantly  by  the  sea-side  or  in  the 
churches,  nor  are  their  pastors  all  educated  fully  said.  Standing  thus  among  this  people,  I  was  and  was  not  the  Confederate  movement  a  political  .  ..  .j/  f  f  •  h  th  .rh  t  ti  1  I  Tt  is  country,  and  they  are  apt  to  suspect  that  they 


people  accustomed  to  attend  a  place  of  worship 
IS  a  good  reason  for  shutting  up  the  house,  ad¬ 
mits  of  grave  doubt.  Even  a  small  gathering 


ern  colleges.  It  is  a  great  Christian  family  of  of  sincere  worshippers,  who  are  not  able  to 

three  or  four  hundred  young  people  living  and  leave  their  homes  for  recreation  and  pleasure, 

.  4  4.  4  4  1  1  -1  would  make  a  better  impression  on  the  public 

w’orking  together  to  get  an  education  and  pres.d-  t 

ed  o\er  by  the  President  of  the  college  and  his  reproach  which  results  from  a  two  months’ 

nciimnUlr.  4..J  T4  i  ..  ..I  . .  41 4>4I  .•  . .11, _ ! 


endeavor,  and  supported,  even  for  daily  supplies. 


shipped 


4  TV  I  n  1.  1,  4  -4  •  4.”  4  1.  u  i  n  1  ai’o  indifferent  to  the  disadvantages  of  their 

not  Park  College,  but  it  is  that  whlch.makes  Park  humbler  lot,  and  careless  even  of  their  spiritual 
College  what  it  la.  This  “  family  ”  is  so  largo  that  interests.  Even  Christian  people  sometimes 
it  has  to  bo  separated  into  several  divisions.  One  indulge  this  impression  and  feel  grieved  on 


people.  These  churches  are  regularly  organized,  tlons.  I  need  not  say  that  my  heart  was  deeply  that  a  minister  shall  not  hold  the  belief  that  man  ,  :  -4  .  4u  44  V  «,ui,  ...^r.,..cT4v..v«nt  wi. .7.1.  i4.nv-oa  f  1.44m 

,,  ..  ,,  4, _ .  ,  ,T  4  ,  ,4  4  I  -1  4  .4  .14  4.  .44.  .of  these  divisions  invited  the  rest  to  meet  with  account  of  the  arrangement  which  leaves  them 

with  a  native  eldership  as  well  as  a  native  minis-  moved,  and  I  accounted  it  a  great  privilege  to  sit  was  evolved  from  the  monkey,  but  he  can  hold  .  ,  ,  4  many  weeks  without  a  church  home. 


.  .  TV,-  4  iron  T  sioTvc  o>.4>  J  .4.  4U  »4t  »  4  IX,  V,  1,  .  • .  4 1.  •  ,  t  h  cm  oo  tfi  0  c  vco  I  og  o  f  the  Fourth  to  do  honor  to  for  many  weeks  without  a  church  home, 

try  and  membership.  About  1600  Indians  are  down  with  these  sons  of  the  forest,  or  more  appro-  and  preach  as  much  as  ho  likes  this  same  doctrine  beloved  President  and  his  no  less  beloved  a  recent  Lord’s  day  morning  we  passed 

upon  the  Reservation,  and  these  churches  are  priately  here,  these  sons  of  the  prairie,  to  the  cele-  to  his  congregation  ?  Is  there  anything  like  this  if  a  •  '  -I  l  1  the  I  ild  several  closed  churches,  and  we  cannot  de¬ 
well  distributed  among  them.  Rev.  M.  N.  Adams  bratlon  of  the  Supper  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  All  graded  heresy  in  the  Northern  Church’!’  As  for  T  *i\l  «  scHbe  the  painful  sense  of  sadness  they  pro¬ 
of  St.  Paul,  with  his  excellent  wife,  who  were  for-  was  orderly  and  devout  and  becoming,  as  in  any  Radicals,  are  there  no  Southern  ones  who,  every  \.  ‘  an  eins,  anc  i  (Jm.ed.  The  dingy  doors  unopened,  and  the 

merly  connected  with  the  work  among  this  peo-  Christian  congregation,  and  as  the  service  closed  time  for  the  last  thirty  years  that  the  word  “nig-  ^  es  ''*  ™  spreai  m  e  open  a  r  J^t  ^^'^vefed  steps  told  that  the  feet  of  wor- 

,  u  4.  4  J  4  41,14,  -4,  I„„  „.I4I,  o  TT  44  ,  .  4  J  44  •  ..  4.  .  4  44  .  ,  silvcry  mooiilight  as  ever  graced  the  earth,  shippei-s  had  not  passed  their  thresholds  for  at 

pie,  have  recently  returned  to  this  region  w  th  a  and  I  saw  the  people  passing  out  and  scattering  in  ger  was  mentioned,  sprang  to  their  feet  as  if  came  together  all  the  students  who  still  re-  kUt  two  Sabbaths.  Though  the  hour  of  wor- 

view  of  giving  special  attention  and  superintend-  every  direction  over  the  prairie,  I  could  not  but  struck  by  a  galvanic  current  ’?  These  good  bretli-  college  home  for  tlie  Summer.  And  sliip  "as  near,  no  organ  notes  were  heard,  and 

ence  to  the  churches  among  the  Dakotas.  heartily  wish  that  some  of  my  good  friends  at  the  ren,  who  are  so  orthodox,  would  like  to  hitch  on  4,  .  4,  vioaiion  havin-'  no  on  the  streets  there  was  a  conspicuous  absence 


The  school  at  the  Agency  furnishes  one  of  the  East,  and  especially  any  who  are  indifferent  or  an  explanatory  clause  to  our  Lord’s  command,  44  ,  4.4  . 

.  .  .  4  •  44  .  441  .....  .  ,  44  ,  •  .4  ,  T  .  .  other  home  or  staying  to  work, 

aost  interesting  features  of  the  work  among  this  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  mission  work,  might  making  it  read  “  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  na-  After  u>  er  which  all  enjoyed  a  c 

nonle.  and  was  the  snecial  obiect  of  mv  attention  ha \-e  Innked  iinon  that  scene,  for  siirelv  thev  could  tions.  save  and  exeent  the  neproes  of  tl.e  S.intliern  .  .  supper,  w  1 


ence  to  the  churches  among  the  Dakotas.  heartily  wish  that  some  of  my  good  friends  at  the  ren,  who  are  so  orthodox,  would  like  to  hitch  on  remain  through  the  vacation  havin-'  no  on  the  streets  there  was  a  conspicuous  absence 

The  school  at  the  Agency  furnishes  one  of  the  East,  and  especially  any  who  are  indifferent  or  an  explanatory  clause  to  our  Lord’s  command,  ^ti^e^iome  or  sta  dn  » to  work  '  of  the  multitude  that  at  other  seasons  are  seen 

most  interesting  features  of  the  work  among  this  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  mission  work,  might  making  it  read  “  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  na-  ”  a  ^  rii"!!!.i..v4..i  cnmiv.nv  of  to  keep  holy  day.  Under  such  cir- 

people,  and  was  the  special  object  of  my  attention  have  looked  upon  that  scene,  for  surely  they  could  tions,  save  and  e.xcept  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  '  ,,.i,„iaor  h.nvca  to  us  that 

J  .  ...  44  ...  .4  •  •  -4  44  ;  „4  4K  4  4i.„  C.  4„  1  ..  i  T.  students  came  in  with  garlamis  of  gieen  leaves  many,  not  accustomed  to  desecrate  the  dav, 

during  my  visit.  ,  not  have  failed  to  recognize  in  it  the  fact  that  the  States  alone  !  _ Pbrsbyteii.  and  wreathed  them  about  President  and  Mrs.  Me-  should,  from  their  very  sense  of  loneliness,  seek 

Taking  the  cars  at  Minneapolis  in  the  early  Gospel  still  has  power  to  save  and  to  bless.  -  ’  Afee,  in  token  of  affectionate  regard  and  gratitude,  relief  in  some  form  of  Sunday  dissipation,  and 

evening,  I  found  myself  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  the  service  was  in  English,  and  UFA  Til  OF  A  1>i«toh’w  wiff  Then  representatives  of  the  various  classes  spoke  we  were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  need 

o’clock  the  next  morning  at  Webster,  the  stop-  i  preached  as  earnestly  as  I  could  to  a  congrega-  wi'  a  laTviimn  nii-fc.  welcome  to  their  honored  guests  and  of  »  ('lianged  order  of  things  lest  our  Summer 

ping-place  for  Fort  Sisseton.  A  pleasant  ride  of  church.  In  the  eve-  For  several  weeks  the  people  of  Trumansburgh,  them  enjoy  the  occasion  and  be  assured  of  ''aeatioii  habit  may  precipitate  the  abandon- 

thirty-five  miles  across  the  open  prairie,  brought  nlng  the  children  of  the  mission  with  their  teach-  N.  Y.,  have  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  the  ever  continued  respect  and  esteem  of  their  of  the  Sabbath  to  pleasure  seeking, 

me  to  the  Agency,  and  to  the  goodly  company  of  pj.g  g^^g  hymns,  read  the  Scriptures,  and  recited  disease  which  was  rapidly  preying  upon  the  frame  gtudents  to  whom  an  education  had  been  imide 

Christian  workers  In  the  church  and  school  which  verses.  So  passed  a  pleasant  Sabbath  evening  of  the  pastor’s  wife,  the  beloved  Mrs.  Van  Pelt.  p„ssii,ie  ’by  the  establishment  of  this  family  and  Observer  approves  of  attempts  to  re- 

are  located  there.  Here  I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  hour,  very  much  as  sueh  a  season  would  be  appro-  With  earnest  prayer,  with  real  sympathy,  they'  the  privileges  it  affords.  strict  the  conferring  of  titles.  It  being  an- 

Morris  in  charge,  who,  together  with  their  several  priately  spent  in  any  Christian  family  or  home,  hoped  each  morning  would  bring  them  better  tid-  The  scene  was  certainly  a  remarkable  one.  Each  utmneed  that  the  trustees  of  one  of  our  oldest 

intelligent,  consecrated,  and  devoted  assistants,  xhere  were  many  other  things  which  I  saw  and  lugs.  But  notwithstanding  their  solicitude,  she  class  was  represented,  but  the  sentiments  and  feel-  c<^>flpgvs  have  resolved  that  hereafter  they  will 

were  all  earnestly  and  heartily  engaged  in  their  heard  and  felt  on  that  pleasant  and  memorable  rapidly  sank  from  day  to  day  until  Thursday  eve-  i„gg  expressed  were  the  same.  Gratitude  for  the  confer  but  one  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 

work.  All  was  stir  and  activity— every  one  with  Sabbath  among  the  Dakotas  which  I  would  like  ning,  July  7,  when  she  peacefully  bade  adieu  to  privileges  of  an  education,  and  regard  for  kind  anmmlly,  and  this  only  for  “  distinguished  ser- 

head  and  hand  and  heart  more  than  full  for  every  your  readers,  but  my  letter  is  already  too  earth’s  scones  forever.  In  her  departure  a  mother  benefactors  who  had  by  opening  the  way  given  op-  vices,”  our  contemporary  remarks  : 

hour  of  the  day ;  while  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  ^nd  I  forbear.  Wilson  Phraneii.  has  been  called  from  her  five  little  ones,  and  they  portunity  for  learning,  were  expressed  by  all  alike.  We  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  this  new 

place  was  that  of  a  consecrated  spot,  and  of  a  dls-  sisseton  Agency,  June  20,  1887.  can  illy  spare  her.  A  pastor’s  faithful  wife  has  ...  i..  rule  of  which  we  are  writing,  for  the  mirnose 


hour  of  the  day ;  while  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  I  forbear. 


Wilson  Phraneii. 


place  was  that  of  a  consecrated  spot,  and  of  a  dis-  yigg 
tinctively  Christian  work.  I  found  not  only  inter- 
est,  but  even  enthusiasm,  in  the  work  in  hand. 

In  the  school  were  sixty  pupils,  about  an  equal  ^  ® 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  varying  from  about 
eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  These  were  gath-  Mj 
ered  from  their  Indian  homes,  and  all  seemed  cock 
happy  In  their  new  relations,  and  cheerfully  sub-  year 


Sisseton  Agency,  June  20,  1887. 


portunity  for  learning,  were  expressed  by  all  alike.  We  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  this,  new 


Thus  while  others  were  celebrating  in  various  rule  of  which  we  are  writing,  for  the  purpose 


F  >■«  '»“■  ""P"’  ‘"“t  ‘hP  •b<’m«"Bovernmont,lh,,,c  sU„lenl»  wero  .,,,.rc«  ^ 

ROSWILI  B.  Hiri  HCOCk.  '  .ng  heir  apprccmtlon  o  the  bleasing,  they  ha,  p  „  t  lmp,-«veme..t  in  apino  re- 

My  fl«t  knowledge  ol  the  late  Dr.  K.  D.  Hitch,  preelou,  Intereele  rested.  In  onr  disappointment  «'»»»  «'’>»  The  only  mo, i.t^^^^  in  winch  we 

4.1,  „  ,.44^4.  ..on,  4.4.1104,0  >.4...  T  0,00  o  .  ...  ,,,  .  lielpcd  thcm  to  fit  themsclves  for  usefulness  in  would  take  the  least  interest,  would  be  a  reso- 

lek  was  when,  a  very  raw  college  boy,  I  was  for  a  and  sorrow  we  seem  to  hear  that  divine  voice,  ntiLroni  runttUHc  wr.,nf.h«  of  ™  Avur.  lution  by  the  trustees  to  confer  but  one  honor- 


been  transferred  from  the  Church  on  earth  to  the  ,  ..  ...  »  lu  ii  -  of  suizcostincr  any  modification  in  case  of  its 

,  .  ,  ,  ^  ,  .AL  t  ,  ,  ways,  many  no  doubt  rejoicing  in  the  blessings  of  «•  j  iiiviJi^vttiiuu  m  miol  ui  ii» 

glorious  temple  above,  and  the  Church  keenly  .  .  ...  *1  a  adoption  by  other  institutions.  We  do  not 

o  *  *  o  Konirrn  f»rvv»Aamninnl  Lhoan  atiwloiita  warn  nvr^rnQQ  .  f  . 


happy  In  their  new  relations,  and  cheerfully  sub-  year  under  his  tutorship  at  Amherst.  He  was  one  Re  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.”  TmoVe  ronorablTcroVnThan  ary  ileglee  in  the  course  of  one  century,  and 

missive  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  While  of  three  tutors  who  had  the  principal  charge  of  in-  Mrs.  Margaret  (Graham)  Van  Pelt  was  born  In  .  .  ,  non  the  victors  of  old  There  were  no  only  for  services  whicli  had  been  distin- 

some  had  the  dull  and  somewhat  stolid  expression  structing  and  watching  over  the  Freshmen  and  Mercer,  Pa.,  June  2,  1846,  and  was  the  eldest  of  “P  .i '  i  r  fh  i  i  t  r.  ii  gni*^bed  for  one  hundred  years.  This  would 

of  the  Indian  countenance,  yet  many  of  them  Sophomores.  The  others  were  good  scholars,  six  children.  She  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  Presents  of  costly  value,  for  the  students  generally  only  enhance  the  value  of  the  degree,  but 
saattixmI  tn  h«  hrioht  and  viv’fteloiis.  and  nnick  to  faithfiillv  devoted  to  their  work,  but  in  fulness  x.....  .....t.  ..u,.  in  Cnn.i..],!..,,  t>.>  wi...,.  ..k.....  poor.  u  t  r  ii  u  e  was  more  precious  jj  Avould  iii.sure  the  independence  of  the  trus- 


mlssive  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  While  of  three  tutors  who  had  the  principal  charge  of  In- 


this  great  republic.  Those  wreaths  of  green  were  lution  by  the  trustees  to  confer  l)ut  one  lionor- 
a  more  honorable  crown  than  the  myrtle  that  was  'b'gree  in  the  course  of  one  century,  and 
Knafy......,!  ..nirn  tl...  violnra  nf  ..III  Tl.arn  Avnra  SerVlCCS  whlcll  had  bccn  distill- 


seemed  to  be  bright  and  vivacious,  and  quidk  to  faithfully  devoted  to  their  work,  but  in  fulness  jjgj.  city  and  in  Sewlckley,  Pa.  When  about 
comprehend  what  was  said,  and  even  to  manifest  and  richness  of  character,  he  was  immeasurably  fifteen  years  of  age  she  united  with  the  First  Pres- 
interest  and  emotion  under  the  kindly  appeals  of  their  superior,  and  so  recognized  even  then.  He  byterian  Church  of  her  native  town,  then  under 
their  teachers.  The  Dakotas  as  a  tribe  have  re-  had  a  high-toned,  manly,  independent  bearing,  a  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  R.  F.  Sample,  D.D. 
sponded  well  to  the  efforts  made  for  their  instruc-  ripe  acquaintance  already  with  books  and  letters,  Dec.  7,  1875,  she  was  united  in  marriage  with  Rev. 


than  any  of  silver  and  gold. 


it  would  in.sure  the  independence  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  from  all  importunity  on  the  part  of  friends 


Perhaps  this  little  incident  may  give  a  better  in-  anil  admirers.  In  those  Protestant  commun- 
sight  into  the  work  done  in  Park  College  Family,  ions  where  there  is  a  yearning  for  assimilation 

.  .  .  .  wiitli  tlio  luil.ita  r.f  fli4.  rn.i.rr.1.  fl.ic  r.lc... 


and  the  spirit  that  is  here  prevalent,  than  an  elab- 


with  tlie  liabits  of  tlie  Homan  Cburcli,  tliis  plan 
would  bo  a  perfectly  harmless  imitation  of  the 


tlon,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  civilized,  and  to  a  a  taste  and  finish  in  all  he  did  and  said,  which  Reuben  H.  Van  Pelt,  and  from  the  day  of  her  mar-  dracription.  From  this  you  may  see  som^  impressive  ceremony  of  canonization.  But 

good  degree  a  Christianized,  people.  This  is  in-  made  him  a  marked  man  among  those  to  whom  we  Hage  she  entered  into  fullest  sympathy  with  him  4  ?  f  more  than  all  it  would  do  away  with  the  use- 

deed  as  true  of  them  as  of  some  of  the  most  ad-  students  looked  as  exemplars  and  teachers.  He  in  his  chosen  profession.  In  1877,  by  a  call  from  t "  7^’  »npl®f“\and  unjust  distinctions lunong 

vaneed  of  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory.  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  they  were  choice  and  the  Presbyterian  church,  they  came  to  Trumans-  jn  Park  College  and  Park  College  work  here  for  their  Master  and  human  souls, 

The  object  of  our  mission  work  is  to  teach  these  weighty,  and  he  was  freer  than  others  to  express  burgh,  and  nearly  ten  years  have  since  elapsed.  ^  work  is  carried  on  with  a  faith  as  sub-  themselves  or  honors.  Inevitable 

Indian  youth  not  only  the  elements  of  a  literary  his  thoughts  about  subjects  suggested  by  the  inci-  Here  the  larger  part  of  their  wedded  life  has  been  n  4,,  „  at'  ii4,t>o  „„4i  „  _4,t14  T,4.Tho„a  ...ror.  distinctions,  such  as  result  from  natural  gifts 

.4. _ .,L  4..4  ..,„4,  : _ ,  4K4, _ _  „.T.4.*i4,.:i  axTTxfc  F.«11«I,«  »Tx.rPi«x4a  T  .A  - _ 4  -.t  44  ‘  44-:_  _  hme  as  George  Midler  8,  and  a  work  perhaps  even  .  T4,.4,flf..i.i44  rTi4.,.o„T,A 


education,  but  also  some  of  the  more  practical  dents  of  college  exercises.  I  remember  a  class-  spent,  and  there  nearly  all  their  children  were 


and  personal  worth,  are  profltfible,  pleasant, 


WAuvcbLivru,  uuu  cJvnxiAa  va.  haaxs  auvtav  - — - - — - -  apciiG,  aiiu  till  uirii  i;iiiiuit;ii  fa  r  ran  nhl  nrr  fr»r  If  csaalrQ  Lv  lilkornl  piIiipa 

nrts  and  industries  of  civilized  life.  Hence  the  mate  read  at  one  time  for  a  composition,  an  ad-  horn.  With  Trumansburgh  the  deceased  was  4  >  «  '  rn  •  n  i  1  and  right.  But  artilleial,  arbitrary,  titular  dis- 

.  .  .  .  .  ...  _ •  J  44_ _  _ ! _ 41-  4 _ —4.,  44»  r>-«i-.i44>4,  ..4.4.,4n4i.,  I—. .-.I  ..  . -  .  .  ..  ...  tiOH  to  tralu  for  active  Christian  service  and  pre-  t.inet.inrm  are  unhannv  in  themselvea  anrl  in 


girls  are  not  only  taught  housework  and  the  prop-  mlrable  travesty  of  Carlyle’s  recently  issued  thoroughly  identified  in  sympathy  and  interest, 
er  care  of  the  home,  but  also  sewing,  knitting,  ‘‘Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,”  supplying  a  chapter  xhe  place  and  the  good  people  she  dearly  loved, 
dressmaking,  and  such  other  simple  industries  as  on  the  Hero  as  Rowdy.  It  was  thoroughly  well  and  she  gave  striking  proof  of  that  affection  by 


tion  to  train  for  active  Chnstian  service  and  pre-  tiuctious  are  unhappy  in  themselves  and  in 
pare  to  meet  the  oppositions  of  evil.  Think  of  their  influences  among  those  whose  only  true 
supporting  a  family  of  three  or  four  hundreil  with  aim  is  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  God  and 
nothing  to  depend  on  but  faith  that  God  will  pro-  man  with  the  utmost  unselflshness  and  humili- 


shall  tend  to  fit  them  for  the  position  of  Christian  done,  and  caused  much  laughter,  in  which  tutor  requesting  that  her  remains  might  find  sepulture  , .  ..  -f  carrvinc  on  the  work  as  He  has  nature  of  their  calling,  thousands 

wives  and  mothers;  while  the  boys  receive  in-  Hitchcock  joined,  but  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  in  their  beautiful  resting  place  for  the  dead.  ...  ..  *4x1  Ua  inceotl  and  n  r  ss  ministers  will  And  that  fidelity  to  the  work 

Etruction  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  garden,  to-  he  spoke  of  Carlyle  as  doing  a  wholesome  and  ..  Rury  me,”  she  said,  “  on  that  knoll  which  over-  <  irecie  n  p  on  prog  e  saving  men  will  always  prevent  those  special 

aether  with  Instruction  in  caroenterimr  and  black-  much  needed  work.  Another  studeht  had  been  looks  the  beautiful  Cavima.”  And  her  wish  was  «  an  worii  a  cer-  endeavors  and  accomplishments  which  lead  to 


Etruction  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  garden,  to-  he  spoke  of  Carlyle  as  doing  a  wholesome  and  <<  Rury  me,”  she  said,  “  on  that  knoll  which  over- 

gether  with  instruction  in  carpentering  and  black-  much  needed  work.  Another  studeht  had  been  looks  the  beautiful  Cayuga.”  And  her  wish  was 

smithing  and  the  proper  care  of  animals,  that  they  reading  Rancroft’s  then  newly  published  history,  gratified. 

may  be  prepared  to  become  useful  and  thrifty  cltl-  and  our  tutor  remarked  of  a  composition  he  wrote  figr  disnosition.  in  an  unusual  decree,  was 


^  ®  ■  tain  portion  of  each  day,  yet  their  labor  alone  is  honorary  degrees.  At  tho  outset  of  their  oa- 

®  ■  .  not  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  family.  Four  reer  they  ought  not  to  be  tempted  by  anything 

In  her  disposition,  in  an  unusual  degree,  was  mouths  are  a  good  many  to  feed  every  which  appears  to  exalt  those  members  of  their 


zena.  Of  course  in  all  and  over  all  the  religious  soon  after,  that  he  not  only  had  caught  the  spirit  combined  a  cheerful,  happy  spirit,  with  sound,  ac-  profession  who  have  not  by  any  means  done 

element  prevails,  and  the  honest  and  sincere  effort  of  the  author,  but  also  brought  away  the  per/awie  curate  judgment.  She  was  independent  in  mind  ,  work  is  erowinc  The  students  hardest  and  tho  most  essential  work.  In 

is  made  to  implant  in  their  minds  and  hearts  the  of  his  style.  and  action,  and  particularly  averse  to  the  artificial  *  h  t  th  k  i  ^  i  ^he  work  of  the  ministry  many  things  are  im- 

princlples  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  bring  them  per-  He  was  licensed  soon  after  resigning  his  tutor-  or  the  superfieial  in  life.  She  was  warm  hearted.  7*  "®  ZZ  77'"  oniir  t  ®“® 


sonaliy  to  the  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  Jesus  ship,  and  making  a  short  visit  to  Amherst,  was  in-  apfi  where  she  gave  at  all  gave  her  whole  confi- 
Christ.  As  an  indication  of  the  success  which  has  vited  to  preach  the  Thursday  evening  lecture.  It  fience.  And  she  displayed  the  same  open-hearted 
attended  the  labors  and  prayers  of  these  devoted  became  quickly  known  he  was  to  speak,  and  the  spirit  toward  rich  and  poor  alike.  Her  very  laugh 
Christian  teachers,  I  was  told  that  there  were  only  room  was  crowded.  The  text  showed  the  compre-  was  a  medicine  to  the  sick  or  to  the  despondent, 
two  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  over  fourteen  years  hensive  and  philosophical  character  of  his  thoughts.  She  was  interested  in  every  form  of  church  work, 

•f  age  who  had  not  hopefully  given  their  hearts  to  It  was  “  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  ob-  ggys  as  much  time  to  it  as  the  care  of  her 

Christ  and  made  profession  of  their  Christian  servatlon.”  He  had  not  attained  the  spirituality  large  circle  of  little  ones  would  permit.  She  was 
faith.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  appeal  is  for  th*  en-  which  afterwards  breathed  from  him,  and  the  ser-  enthusiastic,  and  Imparted  much  of  her  enthusiasm 
largement  of  the  work — an  appeal  to  which  the  noon  was  admired  for  its  literary  and  intellectual,  iq  others.  Her  ready  wit  and  fine  conversational 
Ladles  Executive  Committee  and  the  Hoard  have  rather  than  its  practical  religious  features.  powers  gave  her  superior  social  advantage.  She 

reeponde# favorably.  A  new  building  for  the  boys  It  was  my  fortune  to  reside  some  time  in  the  was  all  this  by  nature.  Rut  in  early  years  she 


are  grateful  accordingly.  There  are  thousands  of  one  thing  Is  not  expected  to  receive  a  degree 
young  people  all  over  the  land  who  desire  an  edu-  from  a  college,  and  it  is  a  pity  therefore  that 
cation,  but  cannot  get  it  for  want  of  just  such  an  other  things,  however  excellent,  should  lie  set 
opportunity  as  is  here  afforded  to  work  for  partial  forth  by  a  degree,  as  if  they  were  really  better 
support  and  have  some  one  “  see  them  through.”  greater.  All  regular  physicians  are  enti- 
„  .  4  ,  44  4  ,  » Tj  1 1  4  tied  doctors  of  medicine,  and  all  regular  minis- 

Many  have  heard  the  cheering  words  of  President  ^e  called  doctors  of  divinity. 

McAfee  (as  one  young  man  testified  on  tho  occa-  xhis  would  be  equivalent  to  dispensing  with 
Sion  of  which  I  speak)  saying  “  Come  on,  young  the  title  as  now  conferred,  for  it  would  put 
man,  I’ll  see  you  through  !  ”  an  end  to  meaningless  distinctions  among  the 


m  omers.  ner  reaixy  wiv  ai.u  i.ne  eocversauoiiai  Christian  family  there  is  not  only  in-  clergy. 

powers  gave  her  superior  social  advantage.  She  — — - - - — 

was  all  this  by  nature.  Rut  n  early  years  she  intellectual  struggles  of  the  day,  but  there  is  far  ^he  Independent  exclaims  “How  differently 


will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  Fall,  and  also  little  Maine  seaport  where  he  was  born.  It  has  gave  evidence  of  a  true  spiritual  life,  and  her  after  "  ®  ®®  ^  mug  chrisUan  c^hLreter  People  look  at  things  !  ”  and  gives  this  illustra- 

an  increase  of  accommodations  is  being  made  for  been  said  of  New  England  that  she  raises  men,  course  of  life  has  been  consistent  with  her  pro-  ,  1  41  x,  i  ^  *  »  «•  *1  ■  tion  • 

the  girls,  80  that  instead  of  sixty,  eighty  pupils  and  of  few  New  England  communities  could  this  fesslon.  J®''™®  ®  guarantee  of  effective  work  •  that  Tolstoi  is  the  irreatest 

may  hereafter  be  taken  in  and  cared  for— and  that  ^e  said  with  more  emphasis  than  of  East  Machias.  Amid  all  her  cares,  pains,  and  toils.  Christ  was  Q^crae^s  in  the  lir  and^adm^rm- Uiei7brHUa°n  novelist  that  ever  lived,  that  he  is  great  be- 

I  trust  more  comfortably  and  becomingly  than  Three  professors  in  theological  seminaries  and  a  fipr  real  abiding  friend.  And  during  these  weeks  7  ,,  4  “  cause  he  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  We 

has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  for  I  could  not  but  Governor  of  the  State  hailed  from  the  town,  be-  of  pain  and  anxiety,  when  if  ever  one  might  be  ^  4"  ,, '®  -  ®T7  7*.  7*  ,®  f!!  published  the  other  day  Maurice  Thompson’s 

protest  against  putting  three  and  four  in  a  bed  of  sides  several  of  the  most  successful  men  in  sub-  tempted  to  repine,  there  were  no  complainings,  '^®‘’®  ‘O^th  Into  the  clear  moon-lit  contrary  opinion  of  Tolstoi  as  a  writer;  but 

ordinary  size,  as  I  found  was  in  many  Instances  stantial  legitimate  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  but  a  complete  resignation  to  God’s  will.  air  their  expressions  of  thankfulness  and  apprecia-  perhaps  he  has  put  more  forcibly  his  opinion 

1  auj  1  A.  I  !!•  41  #  -.r  .  -  av  r  rvv  ,  v  .  ,  .  v  tioH  of  blesslngs,  Hiore  beautiful  than  tho  moat  of  Tolstoi  as  a  man  in  the  followincr  from  a 

the  case:  surely  this  is  not  a  civilized  way  of  Years  ago,  as  a  reporter  for  the  religious  press.  She  clung  to  life  only  for  the  sake  of  husband  laho  nilflroaa  in  TniliRnannlixi  • 

treating  the  children  who  are  committed  to  our  I  often  heard  Reecher  and  Hitchcock  under  the  and  children.  Calmly,  fearlessly  she  awaited  the 


air  their  expressions  or  thankfulness  and  apprecia-  perhaps  he  has  put  more  forcibly  his  opinion 
tion  of  blessings,  more  beautiful  tlian  tho  most  of  Tolstoi  as  a  man  in  the  following  from  u 
costly  fireworks.  late  address  in  Indianapolis  : 

As  showing  the  spirit  of  a  small  band  of  young  “Just  the  other  day  Mr.  Howells  informed 


0*rt).  most  favorable  circumstances.  Looking  back  it  coming  of  the  messenger  of  death.  “  Death  for  the  world  that  Tolstoi,  a  Russian  socialistic 

Besides  our  own  school  work,  the  Government  seems  to  me  that  the  one  with  his  fervid,  gushing,  me  has  no  terrors,”  was  her  triumphant  exclaim.  the  scene  is  su  and  romisin  for  ‘  J^reatest  novelist 

has  also  a  school.upon  the  Resersatlon  and  locat-  overpouring  torrents  of  eloquence,  chielly  impress-  And  without  serious  pain  or  long  waiting,  and  ,  ,  ’  t  ti  ■  t . m  ^  '^®  1  t  °  pi  i  that  ever  lived.’  Now,  Mr.  Howells  has  the 

ed  at  the  Agency.  This  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Got-  ed  himself  on  an  audience,  while  the  other  with  with  a  prayer  upon  lier  lips  half  finished,  she  en-  I®  ®  ^®'  ®  *®  ®  right  to  believe  this  and  say  so,  butat  the  root 

don  of  Louisiana,  who  with  a  corps  of  efficient  much  less  of  the  elements  that  take  hearers  by  tered  into  rest  and  life  eternal.  Pain  ceased,  eter-  ®  ®  ^®®^  e  es  e  sa  e  y  an  per-  of  this  astounding  declaration  lies  the  fact  that 

4  4  1  4  4j  1-441  inn  41J  4  1  1  1  4-  *  .4  44  .  .  .  4  T4  44  4.4  4  petuity  of  our  government.  Tolstoi  is  a  rich  man  who  prefers  to  live  in 

teachers,  are  instructing  a  little  over  100  children  storm,  impressed  more  lasting  truth  upon  them,  nal  happiness  begun.  Earth  vacated,  heaven  ten-  college.  brutal  vulgarity  ;  a  man  who  pretends  to  hate 

In  letters  and  in  the  arts  and  Industries  of  civlllz-  One  was  drawing  away  from  the  Cross  and  the  anted  with  another  blood-bought  soul.  Tears  here,  riches  but  who  clings  to  all  his  cash'  a  heart¬ 
ed  life.  Several  of  the  most  simple  and  practical  Gospel,  the  other  drawing  closer  to  them.  joy  unlimited,  indescribable  above.  It  has  been  less  theorist,  who  sends  his  daughters  to  work 

trades  are  taught,  as  well  as  instruction  given  in  What  a  prince  among  preachers  he  became!  said  “That  life  is  long  tliat  answers  life’s  great  in  the  harvest  fields  with  brutal  peasants ;  who 

the  branches  of  an  ordinary  education.  An  excel-  There  never  was  but  one  opinion  about  him,  and  end.”  How  true  in  her  case.  She  did  not  see  - -  pretends  to  believe  that  no  evil  sliould  be 

lent  and  kindly  feeling  prevails  between  the  Gov-  never  a  lack  of  hearers  if  it  was  known  he  xvas  to  many  years,  scarce  reached  middle  life,  and  still  The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  square,  old-  resisted  ;  who  makes  a  pretence  of 

ernment  school  and  our  own.  A  number  of  the  preach.  While  filling  for  a  few  weeks  Dr.  Adams’  her  earthly  work  is  done,  only  as  her  words  shall  fashioned  ideas  on  the  subject  of  “  Ecclesiasti-  hims*c?f‘-  wim  dresse^like  .7down  ?o7the  same 

teachers  of  that  school  and  many  of  the  scholars  place  at  Madison  Square,  he  was  told  that  au  abide  in  precious  memory.  cal  Honesty”— as  this  exordium  apropos  of  purpose,  and  who  writes  novels  as  dirty  and 

attend  the  Sabbath-school  and  religious  services  avowed  skeptic  was  coming  to  hear  him,  and  was  Sabhath  afternoon,  July  10.  appropriate  funeral  Andover  and  Dr.  McGlynn,  sufficiently  indi-  obscene  as  the  worst  part  of  Walt  Whitman’s 

at  the  church,  which  is  pleasantly  located  between  asked,  if  convenient,  to  adapt  his  discourse  to  such  services  were  held  in  the  church  where  she  had  so  cates-  '  ‘Leaves  of  Grass,’ and  as  coarse  and  vulgar 

the  Government  buildings  and  our  own.  I  was  a  listener.  I  shall  never  forget  the  .sermon.  His  long  worshipped.  The  church  had  been  fittingly  '  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  aoJ  tedious  as  so-called  realism  can  be  made. 

.FMaxin  nlAnapd  also  to  observe  the  verv  kindlv  in-  text  was  “  I  am  not  ashamed  of  tne  Gosnel  of  decorated,  not  onlv  with  the  emblems  of  mourn-  1 _ ..  1.?® ,  o  s  ric  ibis  is  tlie  man  and  this  is  the  kind  of  litera- 


the  Government  buildings  and  our  own.  I  was  a  listener.  I  shall  never  forget  the  .sermon.  His  long  worshipped.  The  church  had  been  fittingly  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  ohJ  tedious  as  so-called  realism  can  be  made, 

greatly  pleased  also  to  observe  the  ver>- kindly  in-  text  was  “  I  am  not  ashamed  of  tne  Gospel  of  decorated,  not  only  with  the  emblems  of  mourn-  hones^t^inTiakmg  aid  kt7ping7?gage7 ents,  Sri  7mo7e7for  1 

terest  taken  by  the  agent,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  his  Christ,”  and  gloriously  did  he  set  forth  its  majesty,  ing,  but  also  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  arranged  religious  teachers  and  leaders  are  especially  anj  adndfe  t  It  7av7)n7 

good  wife,  in  the  whole  work  which  is  being  car-  power,  beauty,  and  preeiousness.  He  described  with  most  exquisite  ta.ste  and  skill.  The  pew  she  under  obligations  to  be  truthful  and  definite  in  great  Republic  will  accept  Tolstoi  and  his  bru- 

ried  on  for  the  improvement  and  blessing  of  this  various  typical  characters  raised  by  Gospel  power  had  so  long  occupied  was  vacant,  being  most  sig-  their  promises,  and  most  scrupulous  in  fulfilling  doctrine  of  universal  degradation  as  the 

people.  Surely  we  have  here  the  true  solution  of  from  pollution  and  wretchedness  to  purity  and  nificantly  draped  lii  mourning.  The  services  were  tliein.  But  we  are  living  in  a  time  when  that  standards  of  manhood  and  of  morality,  but  I 

the  Indian  problem :  the  taking  hold  of  the  chll-  happiness,  becoming  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks  of  Romulus,  the  daily  press,  applauds  and  |  hope  that  the  men  and  women  who  are  mak- 

dren  and  youth  and  training  them  up  in  the  ways  with  such  graphic  power  did  he  set  this  forth,  that  assisted  by  Rev.  D.  Henry  Palmer,  D.D..  of  Penn  ^  I  ing  our  literature  will  think  well  before  they 

of  civilization  and  the  Gospel.  Had  our  Govern-  every  Christian  hearer  exulted,  and  he  might  have  Yan,  and  presiding  elder  Blakeslee  of  the  Metho-  opinions  which  they  do  not  believe  and  do  not  influence  to  bring  about  that  end.” 

ment  in  the  years  gone  by  spent  one-twentieth  paused  there,  but  he  was  only  beginning,  and  went  dist  Episcopal  Church.  Father  Madden  of  the  intend  to  teach  ;  but  which  they  do  intend  to  xhe  Christian  Weekly  refers  to  two  signifl- 
part  of  the  amount  expended  in  our  Indian  wars  on  in  a  passage  not  exceeded  in  power  by  any  I  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  also  present.  The  assail,  to  weaken,  and  to  destroy  if  they  can.  .41  4  .4  .  ti  .  •  i  r  1  °  f 

in  judicious  efforts  to  instruct  and  civilize  our  In-  ever  heard,  to  picture  Jesus  stooping  from  the  deceased  had  signified  her  wishes  as  to  the  funer-  The  daily  press  is  representative.  It  iirints  uespatcties  recently  received  from  two  of 

dian  youth,  the  Indian  problem  would  long  ago  glory  and  holiness  of  heaven  to  the  sin  and  misery  al  services,  and  they  were  implicitly  followed.  As  people  like  to  read,  and  a  multitude  our  consu  s  in  ina . 

1.44.44  X4a4.i4  artlfox!  and  all  thpse  neoole  been  lifted  of  earth,  and  vieldins  Himself  to  anonv  and  an- 1  the  selections  of  Scripture  were  read,  it  seemed  as  9^  ‘^e  people  are  ready  to  praise  and  to  urge  _  The  one  tells  of  severe  floods  in  the  northern 


But  I  set  out  specially  to  give  an  account  of  the  this  strange,  fearful,  wonderful  sacrifice  before  us,  would  not  live  away, 


The  press  and  the  multitude  also  applaud  the  ,  Chang,  tiie  Viceroy  of  the  Northern  rrovinees, 


Sabbath  which  I  spent  among  the  Dakotas.  The  he  said  with  an  emphasis  which  can  seldom  have  The  church  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  man,  who  while  remaining  in  a  religious  or- '  directing  tlie  building  of  a  railway,  about  a  hun- 

19th  of  June  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  church-  been  surpassed,  “  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  and  there  were  few  dry  eyes  during  the  solemn  ser-  ganization,  discards  the  opinions  it  was  formed  dred  miles  long,  connecting 'lientsin,  Takii,  and 

hell  sounded  distinctly  and  delightfully  over  the  of  Christ."  vice.  And  when  the  sad  procession  wended  its  way  defies  the  principles  and  rules  ,  Taoping.  The  signiflcance  of  this  order  is  that 

iLd  AM  „«ur4  „e„od  KusAed  .n.o  .  I  do  not  Uno.  Iha.  Iho  sFep.io  pro^ot.  bu.  lo  .he  ee^e.erp  ..  ,44  found  .h.t  . he  lohd  people  ^  ‘  iML'afw'i/i'o 

peculiar  silence.  At  10  o’clock  the  children  of  the  remember  that  after  the  sermon  I  went  to  the  had  so  covered  and  strewn  the  entire  terrace  and  dislionesty.  The  injury  to  truthfulness  and  in-  railways  are  introduced  food  can  be  transport- 
Sabbath-school  gathered,  about  150  of  them,  preacher,  and  having  been  greeted  as  an  old  pupil  the  grave  with  sprigs  of  evergreen  and  flowery  tegrity  inflicted  by  praising  and  commending  '  ed  from  the  regions  not  liable  to  flood,  and  so 

These  with  their  teachers  completely  filled  the  lit-  aud  friend,  said  to  him  **Prof.  Hitchcock,  I  do  that  it  did  not  seem  like  a  burial,  but  rather  li  A  it,  is  incalculable.  |  the  dinger  from  famine  can  be  averted.  To 

tie  church.  Hymns  were  sung  and  the  Scriptures  not  like  to  hear  you  preach.”  He  laughed,  and  the  beauty  of  a  resurrecUon.  Instead  of  dark,  “Hia  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,”  is  the  these -floods  the  northern  districts  are  peculiar¬ 


ly  liable.  Hence  nearly  every  Spring  there  are 
sad  records  of  famine.  Of  course  a  railway  a 
hundred  miles  long  in  such  an  empire  is  a  mere 
nothing.  But  the  great  thing  is  that  it  will  be 
a  beginning.  As  soon  as  the  superstitions  of 
the  people  are  overcome  by  seeing  this  little 
road  in  successful  operation,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  a  trunk  line  will  be  constructed 
between  Peking  and  Shanghai,  a  distance  of 
about  a  thousand  miles.  Then  there  may  Ixe  a 
further  extension  of  about  a  thousand  miles 
more  to  Canton,  and  another  to  Hankow,  in  the 
interior.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Li  Hung 
Chang,  who  is  a  progressive  and  enlightened 
Statesman,  has  something  of  this  in  mind.  But 
what  a  change  such  a  course  will  ultimately 
work  in  China !  It  will  be  an  introduction  of 
the  sweeping  forces  of  civilization,  whose  pow¬ 
er  no  one  can  measure.  Our  Government, 
through  its  Ministers  from  the  days  of  Mr. 
Burlingame,  lias  been  urging  railroads  upon 
Cliiiia.  In  1884  when  China  was  at  war  with 
France,  the  present  Viceroy  realized  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  empire  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
railway  system,  and  is  said  to  have  assured 
our  Government  of  his  intention  to  promote 
them  when  peace  gave  the  opportunity.  That 
time  has  come.  A  railroad  from  Tientsin  to 
Tuku  means  immensely  more  than  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  announcement  seems  to  convey. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  this  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy  : 

The  Hebrew,  who  has  suffered  so  much  from 
social  and  political  disabilities,  which  however 
have  served  in  lands  where  perfect  freedom  and 
equality  are  assured  him  to  arouse  his  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  will  appreciate  the 
views  expressed  in  the  Yale  oration  of  Yan 
Plion  Lee.  He  condemned  the  exclusive  policy 
that  prohibits  Chinese  immigration  to  America, 
and  claimed  that  the  Chinese  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  others,  and  not  unjustly 
discriminated  against.  His  own  success  at  Yale 
is  proof  conclusive  of  what  his  race  can  do. 
Possibly  if  we  had  as  immigrants  more  students 
and  less  coolies,  there  would  be  more  chance 
for  the  Chinese  in  America. 

The  Christian  Advocate  refers  to  Dr.  McGlynn 
in  a  passing  way  : 

The  excommunication  of  Dr.  McGlynn  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  so  managed  that  he  is  made 
to  cut-  liimself  off.  Appear  at  Rome,  or  Rome 
will  exscind  you.  He  appeared  not,  and  thus 
excommunicates  himself.  We  liave  no  yearn¬ 
ing  love  for  Rome,  but  Rome  could  do  no  less 
and  remain  what  it  is.  But  the  course  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  who  have  thus  far  supported 
aud  sympathized  with  him,  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  A  few  hundred  years  ago  Dr.  McGlynn 
would  have  been  undergoing  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  if  he  refused  to 
recant,  the  fagots  for  an  auto-dn-fe  would  soon 
be  collected.  As  Rome  is  infallible,  and  never 
changes,  the  only  reason  it  does  not  do  this 
now,  is  because  it  cannot. 

Making  Dr.  McGlynn  excommunicate  himself, 
has  some  points  in  common  with  the  action  of 
a  Conference  of  one  of  the  exclusively  colored 
churches  not  so  very  long  since.  “  Brother 
Johnson”  hud  not  attended  Conference 'for 
some  years.  Being  expostulated  with,  it  was 
reported  that  he  said  “  He  didn’t  care  anything 
for  the  Conference  ;  he  wouldn’t  come  unless 
he  wanted  to,  and  the  Conference  might  help 
itself  if  it  could.”  When  this  was  reported,  a 
member  moved  that  “  brotlier  Johnson  be  ex¬ 
pelled,”  and  said  that  “  if  the  Conference  did 
not  resjxect  itself  nobody  would  respect  it.” 
Another  answered  tliat  expulsion  was  too  se¬ 
vere  a  penalty  for  hasty  words.  Besides,  bro¬ 
ther  Johnson  was  absent.  About  these  two 
views  the  debate  raged  for  hours,  nearly  all 
the  Conference  participating.  At  last  a  venera¬ 
ble  brother  rose.  “  Mr.  Bishop,  I  agrees  with 
those  who  says  tho  Conference  must  respect 
itself,  and  I  agrees  with  those  who  thinks  that 
expulsion  is  too  severe  a  penalty.  I  moves  to 
strike  out  expelled  and  substitute  excluded.” 
To  this  they  agreed,  and  brother  Johnson  was 
unanimously  excluded.  The  late  J.  B.  Wakeley 
was  present  at  the  amusing  seeiie,  and  used  to 
wonder  whether  brother  Johnson  was  any  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  than  if  the  original  motion  hail  pre¬ 
vailed. 

The  George-McGlynn-Pentecost  movement  is 
assuming  such  proportions  as  to  require  close 
study.  Dr.  McGlynn  had  no  equal  in  pulpit 
oratory  in  the  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  of  New 
York.  His  speech  on  Sunday  night  was  of 
great  oratorical  and  rhetorical  power. 

The  Christian  Union  speculates  whether  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  present  relations  of 
Church  and  State  in  France  has  not  come ; 

When  the  French  State  was  reorganized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  under  Napoleon, 
the  nation  agreed  to  pay  certain  sums  of 
money  to  the  (Roman  Catholic)  Church,  in  lieu 
of  the  great  possessions  which  had  been  taken 
from  it.  The  agreement,  or  concordat,  skilful¬ 
ly  devised  by  Napoleon,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  Church  and  of 
making  it  subordinate  to  the  State,  has  surviv¬ 
ed  all  the  radical  changes  of  government 
through  which  France  has  passed  during  the 
present  century.  Under  the  Republic  the  anti¬ 
clerical  feeling  has  rapidly  gained  in  extent 
and  intensity,  and  of  late  the  ilnancial  difficul¬ 
ties  and  burdens,  which  are  steadily  accumu¬ 
lating,  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  desire  to  stop  the  heavy  flnancial  load 
which  the  concordat  has  imposed  upon  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  State  now  pays  altogether  about 
$11,000,000  annually  to  tho  Church.  The  pro¬ 
posal  to  divert  this  Pactolian  stream  from  the 
coffers  of  the  Church,  has  often  been  discussed 
in  the  Assembly,  which  has  listened  again  and 
again  to  the  findings  of  committees  and  com¬ 
missions  on  the  general  subject  of  the  relations 
of  the  State  to  the  Church.  A  decided  and 
radical  step  has  at  last  been  taken  by  a  special 
committee,  which  has  reported  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  a  resolution  in  favor  of  disestablishing 
the  (Jhurch.  The  question  of  practical  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  Vari¬ 
ous  devices  may  be  adopted.  The  salaries 
which  the  State  pays  to  the  clergy  might  be 
stopped,  and  the  Church  property  made  over 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  exempt  from 
taxation.  If  this  were  done,  there  is  a  large 
party  within  the  Church  itself  who  believe  that 
the  Church  would  gain  by  severing  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  State.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
salaries  are  cut  off,  and  taxes  are  levied  as  on 
other  property,  the  burden  will  fall  very  heavi¬ 
ly  at  the  start,  and  may  create  an  intense  an- 
t^onism,  which  it  would  be  wise  for  the  time 
being  to  avoid.  The  question  is  one  of  the 
most  important  with  which  French  statesmen 
have  to  deal,  and  their  attitude  toward  it  will 
be  watched  with  very  great  interest 

The  Examiner  notes  the  fact  that  one  of  tho 
most  earnest  conflicts  of  the  time  is  now  being 
waged  in  Texas  on  the  prohibition  question  : 

There  is  no  half-way  work  about  it  in  any 
respect.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  is  nothing  less  radical  than 
this:  “  The  manufacture,  sale, and  exchange  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  inedicaJ,  me¬ 
chanical,  sacramental,  and  scientific  purposes, 
is  hereby  prohibited  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
Tho  Legislature  shall  at  the  first  session  held 
after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  enact 
necessary  laws  to  put  this  provision  into  effect.” 
The  vote  is  to  be  taken  on  the  4th  of  August, 
and  the  whole  State  is  as  deeply  agitated  on 
the  pending  question  as  it  ever  has  been  in  a 
Presidential  election.  The  acknowledged  lead- 
i  er  of  the  prohibitionist  forces  Is  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H. 
Carroll,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Waco. 
Other  clergyman  of  vai  ious  denominations,  have 
for  the  time  being,  exchanged  their  pulpits  for 
.  the  stump.  Of  course  these  clergymen  have  to 

■  endure  all  sorts  of  misrepresentation  and  abuse 

■  from  the  anti-prohibitionists.  Dr.  Carroll  him- 
,  self  being  accused  of  airidng  to  make  himself 

United  States  Senator.  Each  party  claims  the 
i  victory,  but  the  prohibitionists  seem  to  be  as 
sure  of  it  as  are  their  opponents,  and  that  by 
from  2.5,000  to  .50,000  majority.  Texas  is  one 
of  the  last  States  in  the  Union  that  could  have 

■  been  expected  to  wage  a  warfare  for  prohibition, 

I  inspnfed  by  a  seemingly  strong  hope  of  success, 

I  The  result  will  be  awaited  with  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  from  Maine  to  California. 
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Simdsy,  July  31,  1887. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS. 


The  I.esson :  Matthew  iv.  1-11. 

1.  Then  was  Jeous  led  up  of  the  Spirit  Into  the  wllder- 
ne«B  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

7.  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
he  was  afterward  an  hungered. 

3.  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said.  If  thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  made 
bread. 

4.  But  be  answered  and  saidAlt  is  written,  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God 

5.  Then  the  revll  taketh  him  up  Into  the  holy  city,  and 


as  opposed  to  loyalty  to  God,  and  the  sublimi¬ 
ty  of  the  victory  ia  each  instance  is  not  found 
in  the  fact  that  Christ  refused  to  satisfy  His 
hunger,  or  refused  to  secure  for  Himself  ma¬ 
terial  Rlory.  but  in  the  fact  that  as  the  Messi¬ 
ah  He  chose  to  obey  God  and  to  seek  His  priory 
alone,  careless  in  reprard  to  selfish  happiness 
'  and  earthly  honor. 

I  The  first  temptation  was  an  appeal  to  the 
'  consciousness  and  pain  of  hunprer,  for  the 
'  devil  adapWl  his  attack  to  His  physical  dis¬ 
tress.  “If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God.”  Jesus 
!  was  conscious  that  He  u'ns  the  Son  of  God ; 
i  the  Father  at  the  Jordan  had  declared  “  This 


setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple. 

6  And  SHlth  unto  him.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  .  ,  ci  »>  o... _ 

thyself  down,  for  It  Is  written.  He  shall  give  his  angels  is  My  beloved  Son,  and  Satan  appeals  to  this 
charge  wmcernlng  thee;  and  In  their  hands  they  shall  claim  tO  show  the  incompatibility  of  the 

bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  '  ^  t'  j 

stone. 


Son  of  God  sufferinpr  from  physical  hunprer, 
tJmpfthe  lorS'Sty i  when  He  was  able  to  perform  the  greatest  mir- 

8.  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  Into  an  exceeding  high  !  acles,  and  by  a  simple  command  could  change 
mountain,  and  sbewetb  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  ' 
and  the  glory  of  them ; 

9.  And  salth  unto  him.  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee. 

If  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me. 

10.  Then  salth  Jesus  unto  him.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan, 
for  It  Is  written.  Thou  sbalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  sbalt  thou  serve. 

11.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  behold,  angels  came 
and  ministered  unto  him. 


By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTKEDOE,  D.S. 

Golden  Text.— “Hi?  is  able  to  succor  them  that 
are  tempted.”— B.eh.  ii.  18. 

Our  lesson  introduces  us  to  a  strange  and 


the  hard  stones  into  nourishing  bread.  Now 
why  was  not  the  devii’s  suggestion  a  good 
one  ?  The  Son  of  God  sureiy  need  not  suffer 
hunger,  and  how  could  it  be  wrong  to  put 
forth  miraculous  power,  and  provide  for  Him¬ 
self  a  satisfying  meal?  The  sin  was  in  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  God’s  loving  care.  Jesus  had  come  to 
do  the  Father’s  will,  and  that  will  had  direct¬ 
ed  Him  into  the  wiiderness,  and  into  this  con¬ 
dition  of  physicai  distress.  To  have  removed 


mysterious  scene,  so  strange  and  mysterious  ^  distress  by  a  miraculous  act,  would  have 
that  the  story  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  di- 1  been  like  saying,  God  has  forgotten  Me,  and 
vine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  for  man  :  ^as  left  Me  to  perish  from  hunger,  and  so  I 
would  never  have  thought  of  such  a  possibility  j  -^jii  place  Myself  out  of  the  plane  of  the  divine 
as  the  Messiah  of  the  world  tempted  by  the  providence  by  providing  food  for  My  famished 
devil.  The  time  was  soon  after  the  baptism  body.  In  His  reply  to  the  devil’s  words.  Jesus, 


by  John  at  the  Jordan,  and  the  locality  was 
the  wilderness  of  Jericho,  of  which  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son  says:  “From  Jerusalem  the  mountain 
tract  extends  for  other  five  hours  eastward, 
when  it  descends  into  the  valley  of  Jordan  by 
Jericho.  At  this  eastern  slope  of  the  chain  is 
the  steep  mountain  called  Quarantanla,  where 
according  to  tradition  the  temptation  of  Christ 
took  place.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Lord’s  fasting  for  forty  days.  According  to 
Hasselquist,  the  mountain  is  high  and  conical, 
and  most  dangerous  of  ascent.  A  steep  preci¬ 
pice  descends  at  the  side  of  it.  On  the  sum¬ 
mit  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek  monas¬ 
tery,  perhaps  that  built  by  the  Empress  He¬ 
lena.  All  along  the  mountain  are  caves  and 
holes,  which  formerly  were  tenanted  by  her¬ 
mits;  at  the  base  a  brook  springs— according 
to  tradition  the  same  which  Elisha  healed  ”  (2 
Kings  ii.  19-22).  That  it  was  a  region  of  great 
wildness  we  know  from  the  words  of  Mark, 
“  He  was  with  the  wild  beasts.” 

Verse  1.  “Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the 
Spirit,  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by 
the  devil.”  At  the  Jordan  the  Holy  Spirit  de¬ 
scended  upon  Him,  and  now  He  is  under  the 
Spirit’s  complete  control,  and  He  is  led  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted,  but  He  goes  in 
the  clear  consciousness  of  His  character  and 
of  His  mission,  as  the  God-man.  But  why 
must  He  experience  this  terrific  conflict  with 
the  prince  of  darkness  before  He  entered  on 


I  quoting  from  Deut.  viii.  3,  declares  that  bread 
is  not  a  necessity  to  one  who  lives  in  God  and 
seeks  His  glory,  and  in  His  refusal  to  satisfy 
present  hunger.  He  declares  His  willingness 
to  suffer  and  trust  the  Father,  rather  than 
seek  a  momentary  gratification,  and  thus  ex¬ 
press  a  doubt  of  the  divine  care.  Better  hun¬ 
ger  with  loyalty  to  the  Father’s  will,  than  re¬ 
lief  from  physical  pain  with  sin.  “  God  is  a 
supply  which  never  fails  or  leaves  unsatisfied.” 
“Outward  prosperity  is  not  an  evidence  of 
sonship.” 

Verses  5-7.  “  Then  the  devil  taketh  Him  up 
into  the  holy  city,  and  setteth  Him  on  a  pinna¬ 
cle  of  the  temple,  and  said  unto  Him,  If  Thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  Thyself  down  :  for  it 
is  written.  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge 
concerning  Thee,  and  in  their  hands  they  shall 
bear  Thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  Thou  dash  Thy 
foot  against  a  stone.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  It 
is  written  again.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God.”  In  the  account  by  Luke,  this 
temptation  is  placed  as  the  third. 

There  have  been  many  theories  by  those  who 
have  believed  that  Christ  was  transported 
through  the  air  to  Jerusalem,  explaining  how 
Satan  could  have  gained  access  to  the  sacred 
temple,  and  upon  what  portion  of  the  building 
the  two  stood  ;  but  the  error  in  all  these  rea¬ 
sonings  is  the  idea  that  Satan  appeared  to  our 
Lord  in  bodily  form,  and  that  the  temptations 
were  external  Instead  of  mental.  “He  was 


His  public  ministry?  The  subject  is  full  of  ■  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,”  and  our 


mystery  which  we  can  never  solve  in  this 
life,  but  there  are  two  thoughts  which  at  least 
help  us  to  some  faint  comprehension,  and 
these  are 

1.  Although  Christ  was  holy  in  the  sense  of 
innocence  of  moral  evil,  yet  there  had  to  be  a 
positive  holiness  of  choice,  and  this  could  be 
gained  only  through  an  inward  conflict  and 
inward  moral  victory  (Heb.  v.  8). 

2.  Only  by  this  experience  could  He  sympa¬ 
thize  with  us  in  our  temptations,  and  so  as 
our  Elder  Brother  comfort  and  help  us. 

In  the  earthly  life  of  the  Son  of  God  there 
were  two  seasons  of  conflict  and  victory ;  the 
first  was  this  one  in  the  wilderness,  the  second 
was  in  Gethsemane,  the  conflict  between  self 
and  the  Father’s  will.  In  the  first  conflict  the 
devil  meets  the  Messiah  on  the  threshold  of 
His  redeeming  work,  for  the  purpose  of  His 
incarnation  was  well  understood  by  evil  spirits, 
and  by  attacking  Him  the  devil  sought  to 
make  it  impossible  for  man  ever  to  be  redeem¬ 
ed.  It  was,  therefore,  a  struggle  by  the  devil 
for  his  kingdom,  since  the  accomplishment  of 
the  divine  will  in  the  Atonement  meant  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  evil.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  also  to  notice  here,  that  this  account  of 
the  temptation  of  Christ  proves  His  perfect 
humanity,  for  only  as  man  could  He  have 
known  temptation  ;  the  first  Adam  was  tempt¬ 
ed  and  fell,  the  second  Adam,  as  truly  human 
AS  was  the  first,  was  tempted  and  conquered. 
And  so  became  the  head  of  a  new  human  race. 
If  Christ  were  only  a  divine  being  inhabiting  a 
human  body,  then  to  do  wrong  would  have 
been  an  impossibility,  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  in  Him  for  the  devil  to  attack. 
But  He  was  perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect 
God. 

“  To  be  tempted  by  the  devil.”  It  was  a  real 
temptation,  and  the  story  is  not  a  parable  nor 
a  myth.  It  was  a  temptation  from  without. 
And  by  an  evil  intelligence,  whose  existence 
and  personality  are  clearly  taught  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  He  tempted  Job  (Job 
i.  1-22);  he  tempted  David,  and  conquered  the 
king  of  Israel ;  he  tempted  Simon  Peter,  and 
sifted  him  as  wheat,  and  for  6(KK)  years  he  has 
been  seeking  to  destroy  the  souls  of  men, 
drawing  multitudes  down  to  hell.  OurSaviour 
called  him  a  murderer  and  a  liar  (John  viii. 
44);  he  is  “a  roaring  lion,  going  about  seek¬ 
ing  whom  he  may  devour  ” ;  he  is  the  “  great 
dragon,”  the  “old  serpent,  called  the  devil 
and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  ” 
(Rev.  xii.  9),  the  “  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit  ” 
(Rev.  ix.  11),  and  the  New  Testament  is  full  of 
injunctions  to  watch  against  his  attacks,  and 
to  resist  and  overcome  him  by  prayer  and 
faith.  The  truth  of  a  personal  devil  is  as 
clearly  taught  in  the  Bible  as  that  of  a  person¬ 
al  Saviour.  He  brought  .sorrow  and  death  in¬ 
to  this  world  (Gen.  iii.  1-14),  and  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Gospel  will  be  his  final  overthrow 
and  destruction,  and  this  will  be  the  glorious 
millennium. 

Verse  2.  “And  when  He  had  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  He  was  afterward  an 
hungered.”  So  Moses  and  Elijah  fasted  forty 
days  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  1  Kings  xix.  8).  That 
it  was  a  literal  fasting  from  all  food,  and  not 
merely  an  abstinence  from  common  nourish¬ 
ment,  we  know  from  the  words  in  Luke's  Gos¬ 
pel  :  “  He  did  eat  nothing  ”  (Luke  iv.  2).  The 
question  then  arises.  How  could  life  bo  sus- 
taincil  for  so  long  a  time  without  food  ?  To 
this  the  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  mind  is  in  an  ecstatic  condition,  there  is 
experienced  an  independence  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  history  records  many 
such  instances  where  persons  in  a  state  of  spir 
itual  ecstasy  have  gone  for  days  without  food, 
and  yet  have  been  insensible  to  hunger  or 
thirst.  We  may  supiiose,  therefore,  that  Je¬ 
sus  was  during  these  forty  days  and  nights  in 
communion  with  the  Father,  and  in  the  enjoy 
ment  of  the  glorious  realities  of  His  divine  na 


struggles  with  the  devil  are  inward,  and  in 
this  fact  consists  their  severity :  for  it  would 
bo  easy  to  resist  the  devil  if  he  appeared  be¬ 
fore  us  as  the  prince  of  darkness,  making  sug¬ 
gestions  of  disloyalty  to  God.  As  De  Pres- 
sens(^  says,  “  There  is  no  difficulty  in  suppos¬ 
ing  visions,  which  in  no  way  suspend  moral 
action.  The  temptation  assumes  all  the  more 
importance,  the  more  it  is  freed  from  every 
lower  element.”  The  power  of  this  tempta¬ 
tion  was  in  the  suggestion  to  dazzle  men  by  a 
brilliant  proof  of  the  supernatural,  so  that 
they  would  at  once  receive  Him  with  acclama¬ 
tions  as  the  Messiah.  If  they  saw  Him  leap 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  yet  borne 
up  by  unseen  angelic  hands,  and  so  descend¬ 
ing  gently  to  the  earth,  they  would  acknowl¬ 
edge  His  Divine  Sonship,  and  receive  Him  as 
King  of  the  Jews.  In  His  reply,  Jesus  again 
quotes  from  the  Scriptures  (Deut.  vi.  16),  and 
His  refusal  is  based  on  the  sin  of  tempting 
God.  God  had  His  own  time  and  His  own 
method  of  j>roving  to  the  world  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ,  but  this  was  not  His  way  nor 
His  time.  There  was  no  warrant  from  on  high 
for  such  an  act,  and  when  we  place  ourselves 
out  of  the  path  of  God’s  purposes,  we  cannot 
claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises.  “  Where 
a  way  is  already  prepared,  we  are  not  warrant¬ 
ed  in  attempting  to  make  dangerous  experi¬ 
ments  for  ourselves.” 

Verses  8-10.  “Again  the  devil  taketh  Him 
up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and 
showeth  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them ;  and  saith  unto  Him, 
All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee  if  thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me.  Then  saith  Jesus 
unto  him.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan :  for  it  is  writ 
ten.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.” 

Can  we  discover  on  any  geographical  map 
a  mountiin  from  whose  summit  all  the  king 
doms  of  the  w’orld  could  be  seen  ?  No,  there 
is  no  such  mountain ;  ami  here  we  have  anoth¬ 
er  proof  that  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  was 
wholly  mental,  as  the  most  of  our  temptations 
are;  that  we  are  to  understand  that  before 
His  mind,  in  a  vision,  there  appeared  the 
glory  of  the  world,  its  riches  and  .splendor 
and  power;  and  that  through  satanic  influ¬ 
ence  the  suggestion  came  to  Him  to  possess 
them  all  at  once  by  yielding  to  the  tempter, 
and  rejecting  the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 
That  Satan  exerted  any  magical  power  over 
the  vision  of  Christ,  is  an  absurd  idea.  Are 
'we  to  suppose  that  a  literal  prostration  before 
the  devil,  and  worship)  of  him  as  a  deity,  was 
proposed?  No;  but  listening  to  and  obeying 
the  suggestions  of  Satan,  is  really  worship;  it 
is  an  expression  of  soul-allegiance  which  Is  far 
superior  in  significance  to  mere  physical  acts 
of  outward  worship.  It  was  a  bold  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  devil,  sublime  in  its  imi>udence, 
and  the  bargain  suggested  was  infamous;  and 
yet  it  was  a  temptation  for  the  moment— for  it 
meant  the  glory  of  the  world  without  the  lone¬ 
liness,  the  rejection,  the  insults,  the  Cross, 
which  were  the  conditions  of  the  path  before 
Him  as  the  Messiah.  But  could  Satan  have 
fulfilled  his  promise  ?  Yes :  for  if  Jesus  had 
sought  His  own  glory,  and  used  His  divine 
ixiwers  to  gratify  His  own  selfish  ambitions, 
all  the  crowns  of  earth  could  have  lieen  His; 
He  could  have  grasped  the  whole  world,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  Gethsemane,  no  Cal¬ 
vary. 

The  real  character  of  the  tempter  is  now 
clearly  revealed,  Jesus  sees  who  the  instigator 
of  these  suggestions  is,  and  He  not  only  rejects 
the  bold  proposition,  but  He  displays  His  di¬ 
vine  authority,  and  commands  the  tempter  to 
depart.  You  will  notice  that  He  calls  him 
“Satan,”  for  the  mask  has  fallen  off,  and  the 
pure  Son  of  God  cannot  endure  the  presence  of 
the  evil  one. 

The  quotation  which  the  Saviour  employs  is 


from  Deut.  vi.  13,  and  the  truth  declared  is, 
ture  and  mission,  but  at  the  end  of  forty  days  that  God  is  the  only  Master,  His  service  the 
the  ecstasy  passed  away,  and  then  He  became  !  only  path,  even  though  it  lead  through  suffer- 
conscious  of  the  deep  pangs  of  hunger.  ing  and  death.  The  <levil  is  always  seeking  to 

Verses  3,  4.  “And  when  the  tempter  came  '  persuade  us  from  serving  God,  and  he  prom- 
to  Him,  he  said.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  ises  immediate  glory  and  satisfaction,  if  we 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.  ;  will  by  obedience  worship  him ;  but  he  never 
But  he  answered  and  said.  It  is  written,  Man  ’  yet  has  kept  a  promise,  while  God  is  a  covenant- 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  keeping  God,  and  His  paths  always  end  in  the 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  “exceeding  weight  of  glory.” 

God.”  It  should  be  noticed  regarding  these  I  Verse  11.  “Then  the  devil  leaveth  Him,  and 
three  temptations  that  they  are  one  in  this  re-  behold  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  Him. 
spect :  they  were  all  an  appeal  to  selfishness.  Having  conquered  Satan,  He  holds  converse 


with  angels ;  having  refused  to  pay  homage  to 
the  prince  of  this  worll,  angels  fly  from  heaven 
and  give  homage  to  Him  as  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  the  Victor  over  sin. 

“Such  is  the  solemn  grandeur  of  this  con¬ 
flict  in  the  desert,  in  which  we  see  Jesus 
victorious,  but  victorious  according  to  that 
mysterious  law  of  His  kingdom,  which  makes 
suffering  and  death  the  first  elements  of  vic¬ 
tory.  The  events  of  His  life  will  be  but  the 
development  and  consequence  of  the  great 
moral  fact,  which  has  just  been  accomplished 
in  that  deep  seclusion.  Thus  is  attested  that 
royal  liberty  of  the  Son,  to  whom  sorrow  and 
shame  will  be  but  the  fulfilment  of  His  freely 
accepted  lot.  ‘No  man  taketh  My  life  from 
Me.  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.’  That  which 
is  branded  as  ignominy  and  defeat  on  earth,  is 
glory  and  triumph  in  heaven.” 

Practical  truths  from  this  lesson : 

1.  There  is  a  devil  who  tempts  God’s  children. 
It  is  as  reasonable  to  believe  in  evil  spirits  as 
in  good  spirits ;  in  no  other  way  can  we  explain 
the  fact  and  power  of  wickedness  in  the  world, 
and  the  statements  of  the  Word  of  God  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  on  this  subject. 

2.  Satan  is  alwa}  s  bold  in  his  attacks,  and 
yet  he  often  so  arrays  himself  as  an  angel  of 
light,  that  we  do  not  recognize  him  in  the 
temptation. 

3.  No  one  is  free  from  temptation.  If  he 
tempted  the  Son  of  God,  we  may  be  sure  that 
we  shall  not  escape  his  attacks. 

4.  There  is  no  sin  in  the  fact  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  for  Jesus  “was  tempted  yet  without  sin,” 
but  the  sin  coasists  in  cherishing  the  wicked 
thought  or  desire.  To  listen  for  a  moment  is 
to  become  tainted. 

5.  Our  part  then  is  to  always  and  everywhere 
resist  the  devil,  to  watch  and  pray,  so  that  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  when  off  our  guard,  and 
so  overcome. 

6.  The  most  effectual  weapon  in  the  warfare 
with  the  devil,  is  the  Word  of  God.  This  was 
the  weapon  wiiich  Jesus  used.  He  met  every 
attack  with  the  words  “It  is  w’ritten.”  The 
Bible  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore 
we  must  be  earnest  students  of  the  Scriptures, 
so  that  we  can  have  plenty  of  ammunition 
when  fighting  with  principalities  and  powers. 
It  is  not  enough  to  own  a  Bible.  We  must 
study  it,  and  know  its  precepts  and  promises. 

7.  Christ  has  been  tempted  as  we  are,  and 
we  have  in  Him  a  sympathizing  Friend,  one 
who  knows  the  severity  of  the  conflict,  and  is 
ready  to  help  us  in  every  hour  of  need.  Earth¬ 
ly  friends  know  little  of  our  inner  conflicts,  and 
they  could  do  but  little  for  us  if  they  did;  but 
Jesus  knows  all  about  it,  and  His  grace  is  al¬ 
ways  sufficient.  So  when  we  are  tempted,  let 
us  run  to  Him  ;  His  ear  is  always  open  to  hear 
our  cries.  His  heart  beats  for  us  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  infinite  sympathy,  and  with  His  arm 
around  us,  we  shall  conquer  in  every  battle 
with  the  devil  (Heb.  ii.  18). 


FRO.n  THE  FRIEUHS  TO  THE  PRESBYTERIAT8. 

[The  following  extracts  from  letters  are  Interest¬ 
ing,  as  showing  the  feelings  of  a  Friends  Meeting 
towards  a  member  who  had  united  with  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  and  asked  to  bo  “  disowned.” — Ed. 
Evan.] 

“To  state  briefly  and  frankly  the  object  of 
my  letter,  I  would  ask  that  my  name  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  membership  of  the  - 

Monthly  Meeting.  The  manner  of  so  doing 
I  would  leave  entirely  to  thy  own  judgment, 
trusting  that  it  will  be  done  in  the  most  quiet 
and  kindly  w’ay  possible.  I  am  led  to  ask  this, 
anticipating  such  an  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Meeting  as  will  disown  me,  when  it  is  learned 
(and  which  I  have  no  desire  to  hide)  that  I 
have  openly  been  received  into  the  member¬ 
ship  of  another  religious  denomination. 

“This  dissolving  the  material  relationship 
which  has  always  bound  me  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  though  I  cannot  feel  I  have  always 
been  a  loyal  son,  is  a  wrench  that  has  nothing 
but  sadness  for  me.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  faith  of  my  fathers ;  th  it  through 
many  generations  they  have  lived  upright 
lives  under  its  teachings,  and  died  inspired  by 
its  faith ;  that  it  will  bring  sadness  to  those 
now  living  who  are  dearest  to  me,  and  may 
seem  to  them  almost  like  a  desertion — is  the 
strong  impression  that  in  nothing  can  I  feel 
myself  less  a  Friend  than  I  have  been  all  my 
life.  To  me  the  seiiaration  is  outward,  not  in¬ 
ward.  Thee  knows  how  much  we  are  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  circumstances— how  the  holding  the 
most  diverse  belief  may  depend  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  birth;  and  I  need  not  tell  thee  that  all 
the  religious  influences  surrounding  my  life 
have  been  exerted  by  other  denominations 
than  the  Friends.  Yet  in  all  that  time  there 
has  never  been  one  personal  solicitation,  one 
undue  influence,  brought  to  induce  me  to  join 
them.  The  step  I  took  was  perhaps  but  the 
natural  result  of  living  these  long  years  among 
them,  of  attending  upon  their  ministrations, 
or  interesting  myself  in  their  maintenance, 
and  finally  joining  with  them  as  the  means 
God  placed  before  me  to  further  His  kingdom 
here  upon  earth.  This  conviction  came,  and  I 
could  not  ignore  it  without  feeling  recreant  to 
a  solemn  trust.  I  felt  I  must  throw  the  force 
of  my  example  with  those  who  openly  profess¬ 
ed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  a  more  devoted  and  faithful  allegiance 
to  Him  here,  and  in  joining  the  Presbyterian 
church  (in  which  I  have  worshipped  for  the 
past  ten  years),  I  took  nothing  but  the  simple 
promise  to  believe  in  the  Triune  God,  and 
serve  Him  faithfully.  I  feel  that  that  promise 
has  but  intensified  my  faith  and  belief  in  the 
testimonies  I  have  learned  from  the  Book  of 
Discipline— of  charity,  of  simplicity  of  life,  of 
loving-kindness  to  all,  of  a  worship  of  the 
heart  deeper  than,  and  independent  of,  all  rites 
and  ceremonies.”  _ 

“  Dear  Friend,  After  some  delay  on  my  part, 
I  write  to  say  that  thy  resignation  of  memiier- 
ship  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends,  was,  for 
the  reasons  therein  set  forth,  accepted  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  so  minuted  on  its  rec¬ 
ords.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  with  feel¬ 
ings  more  or  less  of  regret  when  one  whom  we 
have  known  as  one  of  us  feels  drawn  away 
into  other  fields  of  labor;  yet  we  are  not  of 
those  who  believe  there  is  no  spiritual  life  or 
growth  or  salvation  outside  of  our  own  fold, 
but  fully  accept  the  testimony  of  Peter  that 
‘He  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteous¬ 
ness,  is  accepted  with  Him.’  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  thy  separation  from  us  is  owing 
mainly  to  surrounding  circumstances,  and  ‘  is 
outward,  not  inward’;  for  to  me  there  can  be 
no  inward  separation  between  the  dedicated 
chiMren  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

“We  have  no  fear,  no  anxiety,  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  of  one  who  in  his  earlier  life  has 
learned  lessons  of  “charity,  of  simplicity  of 
life,  of  loving  tenderness  to  all,  of  a  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  heart  deeper  than,  and  independ 
ent  of,  all  rites  and  ceremonies  ’ ;  but  unto  all 
such  can  gladly  extend  the  right  hand  of  fel¬ 
lowship,  and  bid  them  God-speed.” 

SVRK  AND  SPEEDY.— Try  a  bottle  of  ‘  DIOE.STYLIN ' 
ami  you  will  be  couvlnced  that  It  will  |)OSltlvely  cure  Dys¬ 
pepsia  ami  Indlffestlon.  It  Is  palatable  ami  has  tonic 
action.  Solo  by  Drugfflate,  $1  per  bottle,  or  Wm.  F.  Kidder 
A  Co.,  Manufacturers,  83  John  street.  New  York. 

No  Opium  in  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consumption.  Cures 
where  other  remedies  fail.  25c. 


>  TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  $1.60.  fke*. 
■v  Lines  not  uielerthe  horse’s  feet  IVritt  to 
Brewster  S^ety  Rein  Holder  Co,,  Holly,  Mich. 


FAIRMOUST  HOISE,  Taiinersvillc,  N.  Y. 

Elevation  2200  feet.  About  central  to  all  points  of  Interest. 
Accommodation  tor  sixty.  Abundance  of  shade.  Postofllce, 
telegraph,  and  depot  near.  Fresh  eggs  and  milk  a  specialty. 
Reached  by  New  York  A  West  Shore,  U  Isler  A  Delaware,  and 
Stony  Clove  Railroads.  References— C.  Muller,  29  Broad¬ 
way,  and  C.  Bear,  1300  Broadway,  New  York  city.  Address 
WM.  T.  WOODEN,  Taunersvllle,  N.  Y. 


BLOODGOOD  HOUSE. 

A  pleasant  and  healthful  resort,  situated  on  the  Catsklll 
Mountains,  and  surrounded  by  magnificent  mountain 
scenery.  1700  feet  above  tide  water.  Dry,  oool  atmosphere. 
No  malaria.  For  Informatl  m  address 

L.  W.  BLOODGOOD.  Henson vl  lie,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WINDHAM  HOUSE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD  AMONG  THE  CATSKILLS.  Good  board, 
good  rooms,  fine  drives,  and  plenty  of  shade  can  be  bad  at 
the  WINDHAM  HOUSE,  Windham,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 
For  further  particulars  address  proprietors, 

MUNGER  BROS. 


RREKZIi: 


Located  In  Hunter,  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills.  Near 
Hunter  Mountain,  Colonel’s  Chair,  and  Stony  Clove,  and 
accommodates  200  guests.  House  contains  every  modern 
Improvement.  Gas,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  baths,  en¬ 
closed  spring  beds  and  pure  hair  mattresses;  spacious 
halls  and  large  rooms;  pure  mountain  spring  water. 
Over  2,000  square  feet  of  piazza.  Neither  fogs,  malaria, 
nor  mosquitoes.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

8.  P.  VAN  LOAN,  Hunter,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 


BROOKDALE  cottage,  Windham,  N.  Y.  In 

the  heart  of  the  Catskills,  eight  miles  from  Hunter. 
Rooms  large,  well  ventilated  and  furnished.  Pleasant 
piazza.  Large  yard.  Room  for  tennis  and  croquet.  Fresh 
milk  and  eggs.  Conveyances.  Accommodate  30.  Refer¬ 
ence — Rev.  O.  8.  Williams,  280  Second  street.  New  York  city. 
Address  L.  M.  SMITH  A  SONS,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


Earles’  Art  Galleries. 

Pictures  and  Mirrors. 

The  best  in  the  country;  the  largest  and  best  stock  from 
which  to  select,  and  very  moderate  prices. 

Paintings,  Etchings,  EngravingH,  Photographs, 
and  Photo-tiraviires. 

Catalogues  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


MIRRORS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  of  the  latest  designs. 


Tasteful  and  Harmonious  Picture  Frames. 

C.ARD  AND  CABINET  FRAMES,  a  full  and  elegant  stock. 
Autumn  European  Novelties  now  arriving. 

“A  Frolic  at  the  Old  Homestead,” 

The  latest  "  ROGERS’  GROUP,”  and  all  others. 


JAMES  S.  EARLE  &  SONS, 

No.  816  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


lF\EATEST 

OF  THE  ACE 
E\/ERY  FAMILY 
^  ^  SHOULD  HAVE  IT 

STEPHEK  F.WhlTHAfl  usotf 

l/4VEj4TORS  a;4d  sole  f>\’s 

S.V/.COR.iaitIBt MARKET  STS.*  *  ❖ 

:i:  :;I  *  PHILADELPHIA  RA. 


I.nPORTANT  TO 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  INVESTORS. 

THE  EQUITABLE  OIL  COIPAHT, 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL.,  ONK  .AIIL.L.ION  DOLLARS, 

Divided  Into  FIVE  HUNDRFD  IHOUSAND  SHARES, 
par  value,  non  assessable,  TWO  DOLLARS  EACH,  has  been 
and  now  Is  earning  large  monthly  dividends. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRUST  CO  OF  NI.W  YORK  are  the 
Register,  Transfer,  and  Subscription  Agents. 
Application  for  a  LlMITIJ)  NUMBER  OF  SHARES,  for  a 
short  time  only,  may  be  made  to 
THE  CENTRAL  TRUST  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 
Nassau  and  Pine  Streets. 

S.  L.  SIMI'SON,  Banker,  64  and  66  Broadway,  Now  York, 
where  fur  her  Informatlou  may  be  had. 


DESKS 

AND 

OFFICE  FURNITURE 

in  (ireat  Variety, 

MANCFACTUBED  BY 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 


"Putt's  ' 

rhiarlies 

^  THE  HOUSEHOLD  _ 

DISINFECTANT 


An 

and 


1  odorless,  colorless  liqtiid,  powerful,  efllcient 

_ cheap.  Immediately  destroys  all  bad  odors, 

pnriflesevery  Impurespot  and  chemically  neutralizes 
a.1  infectious  and  diseaHO-producing  matter. 

INVALUABLE  in  the  sick  room.  Sold  by  Dmg- 
giste  everywhere,  ^uart  bottles  6U  cents. 

Case  of  1  dozen  bottles,  $5.  Seat  on  receipt  of  price  (or 
C.  O.  D.).  Delivered  free  anywhere  within  ‘200  miles  of  New 
York.  HENRY  B.  PLATT.  36  Platt  Street,  New  York. 


ir  A  FRIEND  INDEED,  ir 

I  deliberately  affirm,  without  other  reward  than  the  hope 
of  doing  gcKKl,  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  saved 
my  life.  In  the  Autumn  of  1884  I  took  a  severe  cold.  I 
suffered  pain  through  the  bock,  groin,  ami  kidneys.  I  sent 
for  a  physician,  who  pronounced  my  case  Gravel,  remark¬ 
ing:  “  Mr.  Davis,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken,  you 
esnnot  recover.”  In  this  crisis  a  friend  recommended 
Dr.  David  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy,  and  1  began  using 
it,  leaving  off  all  other  medicines.  Shortly  I  experienced 
a  decided  Improvement,  and  after  taking  only  two  bottles, 

I  considered  myself  completely  cured _ .JOHN  DAVIS,  .W 

Cottage  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y  To  other  sufferers  It  Is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  Is 
constantly  working  wonderful  cures  In  all  cases  of  diseases 
of  the  Blood,  Liver,  and  Kidneys. 

Dr.  D.  Kennedy's  Fayorite  Remedy. 

Bondout,  N,  Y.  AU  Druggists.  $1 ;  6  for  $5. 


COCICPSUIIIS^  HOUSE, 

MT.  PLEASANT,  N.  Y.  Longyear  Postofflee. 

IN  THK  CATHKILL  ROl'NTAINH. 

Modern  built  house ;  enlarged  and  newly  furnished  since 
last  season.  Now  accommodates  125  guests  Within  easy 
distance  of  Overlook  Mountain  House,  Grand  Hotel,  Hotel 
Kaatersklll,  and  all  points  of  Interest.  Boating,  Bathing, 
Fishing,  Hunting,  Croquet.  Horses  and  carriages.  Table 
llrst-class.  “Splendid  Piazza  accommodation.”  House 
less  than  one-etghth  of  a  mile  from  the  depot,  where  Tele¬ 
graph,  Post,  and  Express  are  situated.  Terms  moderate. 

Routes— all  rail  to  Mt.  Pleasant  via.  West  Shore  and 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroads,  also  New  York  Central 
railroad  and  Hudson  River  boats.  Address 

VAN  COCKBURN,  Longyear  Postoffice,  N.  Y. 

References:  Dr.  M.  W.  Noxon,  ‘28  West  5th  street,  New 
York  city:  J.  A  Velser,  133  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn; 
Robert  A  Depew,  103  and  10.>  Murray  street.  New  York  city; 
and  THE  New  Yobk  Evangelist. 


HASBROUGK  FARM  HOUSE,  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 

B  E.  HASBBOUCK,  PBOPBIETOB. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Depot,  on  line 
of  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad.  Situated  at  base  of  Mt. 
Tobias,  overlooking  a  beautiful  valley.  In  view  of  Overlook 
Mountain  House,  and  facing  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Catskills.  All  points  of  Interest  easily  reached.  Plenty 
of  Fbade,  pure  cold  spring  water.  Post,  telegraph,  and 
express  easily  reached.  Two  churches  near  by.  Table 
supplied  with  produce  fresh  and  good  from  farm.  Abuud- 
ance  of  milk,  chickens,  aud  eggs.  Route:  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  k  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  day  and  night  boats  to 
Rondout,  where  connections  are  made  with  Ulster  &  Dela¬ 
ware  Railroad ;  West  Shore  to  Kingston.  For  terms,  circu¬ 
lars,  and  reference,  address  as  above. 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Catskills. 

BOGSGN'S  MOnNTAIN  lOTEIi. 


Mrs.  A.4R0S  ROtiGFJ.  Proprietor,  Tannersfille,  I.  Y. 

Roggen’s  Mountain  (Home)  Hotel  Is  one  of  the  most  ooni- 
fortable  places  to  spend  the  Summer  that  can  be  found  In 
the  Catskills.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  Within  easy 
distance  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  Hotel  Kaatersklll, 
Laurel  House,  and  Kaatersklll  Falls,  Haines’  Falls,  Moun¬ 
tain  House,  Overlook,  Hunter,  &c.  Telegraph,  telephone, 
livery,  billiards,  bowling  alley,  tennis,  croquet,  aud  barber 
shop.  ISO  BAR. 

Terms — 910  to  HilS  a  week.  Special  rates  to  families. 
Routes:  West  Shore  via  Kingston,  all  rail  to  Tannersvllle. 
Hudson  River  boats,  night  or  day,  via  Rondout  or  CatsklU. 


COE’S  HO'I’EL,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


Capacity  since  enlarging  one  hundred.  Located  in  “The 
Gem  of  the  Catskills.”  Coe’s  Hotel  Is  reached  from  Hunter 
or  Cairo.  Six  miles  from  Mt.  Plsgah.  Splendid  scenery. 
Beautiful  walks  and  drives  Livery  In  connection.  Places 
of  Interest  easy  of  access.  Every  attention  and  convenience. 
Churches  near.  Address  O.  B.  COE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


On  the  Catskill  Mountains 


MEADOW  BUOOK  HOUSE. 

A.  STIMPSON  HAYNES,  TannersviUe,  N.  Y. 

“Meadow  Brook”  Is  situated  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Round  Top  and  Clum  Hill,  within  three  minutes  walk 
of  the  Tannersvllle  depot  of  the  Kaatersklll  Railroad. 
Every  point  of  lntere^t  in  the  Catskills  Is  easily  reached. 
Good  table,  splendid  teams,  and  large  grounds,  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  first  rate  accommodation  In  the  house,  make 
”  Meadow  Brook  ”  a  most  desirable  place  to  stay.  Terma 
very  moilorate.  Address  as  above. 

CATSKII..I..  MOUNTAINS. 


MOUNTAIN  SUMMIT  HOUSE, 

Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 

Elevation  2000  feet.  On  direct  road  through  Kaatersklll 
Clove  to  Summer  resorts  on  the  Mountains.  Central  to  all 
points  of  Interest.  Telegiaph  aud  postoffice  near.  Ten 
minutes  from  de;»t.  Address 

S.  8.  MULFORD,  Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 


TOWER  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

Jewett  IlelKhts,  M.  Y. 

Beautifully  located  In  the  midst  of  the  Catskills.  Eleva¬ 
tion  2200  feet.  Farm  suppliee  table  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  milk.  Accommodates  100.  Splendid  wide  piazza. 
Lovely  views.  Double  parlors.  Large  grounds.  Good 
place  for  children  Terms  reasonable.  References- R.  T. 
Albertson,  309  Broadway,  F.  M.  Jaffray,  407  Broadway, 
“  New  York  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  Address 

EMMONS  POND,  ns  above. 


Hotel  Ua  Itoe, 

Phoenicia,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Location  one  of  the  most  healthful  in  the  Catskills,  at  an 
elevation  of  1300  feet  One  mile  and  a  half  from  Pbmnicla 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Sheridan.  Trout  fishing,  bathing, 
rowing,  croquet,  music  ami  dancing.  Large  grounds  and 
a  farm  In  cennecllon  with  the  House,  from  which  will  be 
drawn  supplies  of  fresh  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  and 
vegetables  Pure  spring  water.  Guests  will  be  met  at 
Phoenicia.  Ulster  and  Delaware  early  morning  train  stops 
at  the  House  on  Mondays,  giving  opportunity  for  breakfast, 
and  reaching  New  York  at  10.30  A.  M.  Routes;  all  rail  by 
West  Shore  via  Kingston;  Albany  Day  Line  via  Rhlnobeck 
and  Rondout;  Romlout  line  of  steamers  via  Readout  and 
Kingston;  New  York  Central  road  via  Rhinebeck. 

Refers  to  J.  A.  Offord,  office  of  “  New  York  Evangelist.” 

TI<;Hn.S  UKAsiONABLU. 

Address  H.  D.  LA  ROE,  Proprietor,  Phoenicia,  H.  T. 


SUMMIT  HOUSE,  EasI,  VVindli;m,  N.  Y. 

Commands  one  of  the  grandest  views  In  the  Catskills, 
Including  Greene  Mountains,  Vt.,  White  Mountains,  N.  H., 
Berkshire  Hills,  Mass.  The  paradise  of  the  tourist.  House 
enlarged  and  newly  furnished.  Grand  new  dancing  hall 
next  dour.  Billiard  parlor  and  croquet  ground.  Delightful 
drives.  Horses  and  carriages  always  ready.  First  class 
table.  Carrliigo  meets  train  at  Cairo  and  at  Hunter. 

Address  A.  LAMOREAU,  os  above. 


IN  THE  CATSKILLS. 

PRIVATE  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Grounds  well  shaded,  and  rooms  all  large  and  airy. 
House  well  furnished,  and  good  table.  Church,  postoffioe, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  near  by  house.  Acoommodatloa 
for  80.  Reference— John  P.  Wessels,  81  Broad  street,  New 
York  city.  Address 

JACOB  BIEHLEB,  Orlffina  Corners,  N,  T. 

GLEN  WOOD  HOTEL, 

IN  THIS  C.ATSKII.l.  MOUNTAINS, 

Five  miles  west  of  Catskill  Village,  on  the  main  turnpike 
to  PaleiivlUe,  Tannersvllle.  and  Hunter.  New  building. 
Flue  springs.  Five  hundred  square  feet  of  piazza.  Bowl¬ 
ing,  Billiards,  Boating,  Fishing,  and  Bathing.  Board,  $• 
a  week.  There  Is  no  place  In  the  Catskills  of  like  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  same  money.  Good  stable  room.  Parties  are 
met  at  Catskill.  Address 

_ V.  BRAM30N,  Box  74,  Catskill,  N.  Y, 

ALPINE  HALL,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Now  open.  Postoffice,  Bowling,  and  Billiards  on  prem¬ 
ises.  R.  R.  station  and  Telegraph  two  minutes  from  house. 
Address  ISAAC  HaLLENBECK.  Proprietor, 

Haines  Falls,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  GROVE  HOUSE,  Hensonville,  Gmne  Co..  R.  T. 

UAVIN  &  NAHTINDALR,  Proprietors. 

Elevation,  170U  feet.  House  newly  furnished  and  under 
new  management.  Fine  shade.  Mall,  Telegraph,  Church, 
and  Stores  close  at  hand.  Few  miles  from  Round  Top, 
Black  Dome,  Black  Hoad,  Plsgah,  Ac.  Terms  moderate, 
aud  made  known  on  application. _ 

C1AT8K1LL.  MOUNTAIN  COTTAOIC,  Tanners* 
2  vtlle,  Oreene  Co  ,  N  Y,  Now  open  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  guests;  centrally  located  to  all  i>oints  of  interest; 
first  class  tables;  plenty  fresh  milk  and  cream;  pure  euld 
spring  water;  sanitary  arrangements  In  fierfect  order.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  MORRIS  LESTER,  Tannersvllle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  T,^ 


THE  WILBUR  HOUSES. 

IN  THK  CATMKIIJ,N.  Blevation  1800  feet. 

R.  R.  WILBUR  takes  forty  guests.  S.  G.  WILBUR,  one  mile 
distant,  takes  thirty.  First  class  table.  Cool  nights.  68$ 
:  square  feet  of  piazza.  Beautiful  views  and  walks.  Three 
I  miles  best  fishing  In  the  mountains  exclusively  owned. 
'  Lake  for  boating  two  miles  distant.  Hunting,  croquet, 
:  music  aud  dancing.  Carriages  for  hire.  Guests  fetched 
from  Mt.  Pleosn-it  depot  on  Ulster  and  Del.  R.  R.  free  of 
I  charge  If  they  remain  four  weeks ;  moderate  charge  for 
shorter  stay.  References:  .Jos.  W.  8 wane,  Eleventh  Ward 
Bank,  and  J.  A.  Offord,  1.52  Potter  Building,  Now  York  city. 
Terms,  $6  to  $8  a  week.  Address 

R.  R.  WILBUR,  I,ako  Hill,  N.  Y. 


SOPER  PLACE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

One  mile  east  of  the  village.  Each  ror>m  has  fine  view  of 
mountain  scenery.  Plenty  of  large  trees,  giving  beautiful 
shade.  Drives  and  walks  can  be  enjoyed  In  great  variety. 
Mail  every  day.  All  facilities  for  sanitary  and  social  nrods. 
Route— West  Shore.  Stage  from  Hunter  or  Catsklll.  Private 
conveyance  to  meet  train  If  desired. 

JOHN  SOPER,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILL  MOUiXTAIJNS. 


HUNTER*HOUSB,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Now  open.  Accommodates  2.50.  Bowling,  billiards,  cro¬ 
quet,  tennis.  Barber  shop.  Plenty  of  sha<Ie.  Delightful 
walks  and  drives.  Five  minutes  from  dermt.  Telegraph, 
express,  and  posUtffice  close.  Three  churches.  Address 
M.  0.  VAN  PELT,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


THE  BONNIE  VIEW  HOUSE, 

Pine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  GEM  OF  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Elevation,  1780  feet. 

New  house,  three  sUmle.s  In  height.  Retoms  large  and 
airy,  and  newly  furnished.  Beautiful  views  from  win¬ 
dows  and  verandas,  embracing  bill,  mountain,  valley, 
forest,  and  stream.  House  accimmodates  50  guests. 

Pine  Hill  Is  “  The  Saratoga  of  the  Catskills.” 

Address  WIL.SON  BERTRAND, 

line  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


MOITNTAIN  VIEW  IMITTAGE. 

Very  pleasantly  Ustated  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills. 
Elevation  27iU  feet.  Two  miles  from  Railroad  Hlatlon. 
Beautiful  walks  and  drives.  All  principal  places  easily 
reached.  House  recently  enlarged.  Terms  moderate. 
Address  JOHN  J.  HAYNES,  Tannersvllle,  N.  Y. 


THE  OH-A.XjT’OHTE, 

Ocfon  end  of  North  Carolina  Avenue, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Passenger  elevator.  Steam 
heat  for  cool  weather.  A  first  class  house. 

E.  ROBERTS  k  SONS.  Proprietors. 


SUNNY  SliOPP:  HOUSE. 

At  the  vsry  entrance  to  the  mountains  at  Palenvllle,  N  T. 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  main  attractions  of  the 
Catsklll  Mountains.  Close  to  Kaatersklll  Creek,  Fawn’s 
Leap,  and  Profile  Rock.  Grounds  well  shooed.  8u(.erlor 
drainage.  No  malaria.  Highest  elevation  of  any  Summer 
resort  In  Palenvllle  Good  fable  and  conveniences.  Guests 
met  at  Palenvllle  station  on  Catsklll  railroad  If  desired. 
Terms  on  basis  of  $10  a  week.  Apply  U) 

P.  H.  SCRIBNER,  Palenvllle,  Greene  Co.,  N,  T. 


LAKE  HILL  VALLEY  HOUSE. 

LAKE  HILL,  N.  V. 

S.  A.  MOSHER,  Proprietor. 

Situated  at  the  base  of  the  Oldeberg- longest  mountain 
In  the  Catsklll  Mountain  range.  Trout  fishing.  A  lake  for 
boating,  one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Most  beautirul  and 
romantic  walks  and  drives.  Guests  fetched  from  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  defsit  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  road,  6  miles  distant. 
Croquet,  hammocks,  swings,  own  conveyances.  Splendid 
spring  water.  No  mosquitoes,  and  no  malaria.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Apply  as  above. 


MAPLE  GROVE  HOUSE. 

THE  FORGE. 

J.  H.  STODDARD,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

The  vicinity  of  Cairo  Is  one  of  the  best  places  In  which  ta 
spend  the  Summer  months.  Maple  Grove  House  Is  beau¬ 
tifully  located  In  Cairo  Forgo,  within  about  1}  miles  of 
Cairo.  Good  accommodation.  Terms  very  motlerato.  Good 
table.  Milk  and  cream  from  our  own  cows.  Fresh  eggs, 
butUT,  and  vegetables.  Lovely  walks  and  drives.  Good 
roai's.  Within  easy  distance  of  places  of  Interest.  Close  to 
awhile  sulphur  spring.  Appl»  as  above. 


GLEN  COTTAGE. 

In  the  Catskills. 

This  Summer  resort  accommodates  100  guests,  and  Is 
centrally  located  in  a  r  inautic  neighborhood,  amidst 
tsiautlfiil  scenery  on  TUK  SCMMIT  or  tub  CATSKlLUt. 
Klevatlon  ‘25<X)  feet  In  the  vicinity  of  Hotel  Kaaleisklll, 
Mountain  House,  Ijiurel  House,  Kaatersklll  Falls,  Haines’ 
Falls,  and  TannersviUe.  Address 

GWF.N  GLEN  NGN.  Haines  Fulls,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VAN  LOAN’S  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  GUIDE. 

Maim,  Illustrations,  and  deocrlptlons  of  O.'V  of  the  best 
Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses ;  terms,  mellnsls  of  access,  ke. 
Price,  40  cents.  “Birds-Eye  Map  from  New  York  to  Mon¬ 
treal,”  linen  back  with  or  without  rollers,  60  eeiils;  ths 
same  In  sheet,  '25  cents  “  Distance  Map  among  lh«  Cats¬ 
kills,”  10  cents,  prices  Include  p<mtage. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  catsklll,  W.  T. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  DIVINE  ART  OF  OIVINO 


the  Church  and  to  mankind.  In  time  these 
af^ed  possessors  of  wealth,  who  are  at  heart 
dissatisfied  with  themselves,  and  who  would 
like  to  do  good  with  their  money  if  they  only 
knew  hoiv,  would  see  just  what  God  is  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  them  to  do  in  His  name,  and 
for  His  cause  on  the  earth.  Beading  carefully 
the  record  of  such  a  life,  they  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  both  inspired  and  helped  by  it,  as 
perhaps  no  preacher  or  church  could  ever  help 
them,  and  through  such  an  experience,  their 
remaining  days  would  be  made  by  far  their 
happiest  and  their  best. 

And  with  them  our  young  men  need  such 
an  object  lesson  as  this.  The  lives  of  Amos 
Lawrence  and  Daniel  Safford,  and  others 
like  them,  have  been  of  immense  value  to 
many  in  the  past,  as  they  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  a  successful  career.  It  would  be 
so  now.  In  the  narrative  of  the  daily  devo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Dodge  to  Christian  and  charitable 
interests  while  in  the  midst  of  his  eminently 
busy  career,  they  would  learn  how  easy  it  is 
to  blend  religious  activities  with  mercantile 
efforts,  and  to  strew  the  path  of  life,  year  by 
year,  with  beneficent  deeds  as  well  as  with 
financial  successes.  They  would  learn  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying  once  applied  to  a 
Scotchman  conspicuous  for  his  charities :  “  He 
throws  out  his  money  by  handsful,  and  the 
Lord  throws  it  back  by  shovelsful.”  They 
would  also  learn,  as  nothing  else  could  teach 
them,  the  secret  of  a  happy,  healthful,  benefi¬ 
cent  life— a  name  worth  far  more  than  it  costs, 
and  a  respect  and  love  among  their  fellow’men 
of  greater  worth  than  millions  of  gold  or  silver. 

What  we  would  greatly  desire  to  see,  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  admirable  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Dodge— an  abridgment  which  should  omit 
little  or  nothing  from  the  substance  of  this 
precious  volume,  but  which  should  be  put 
into  suitable  form  for  general  circulation  at 
small  expense.  After  careful  reading  of  the 
Memoir  as  it  stands,  we  are  convinced  that 


A  prominent  man  of  wealth  in  this  city,  when  I  such  an  abridgment  could  readily  be  made, 
solicited  by  a  friend  of  like  financial  standing  and  the  publication  and  circulation  of  it  by 
to  contribute  toward  the  furtherance  of  a  wor- 1  our  Board  could  not  fail  to  be  a  step  of  im- 
thy  Christian  object,  frankly  replied  :  “  I  have  measurable  value  to  our  Church.  We  are  not 
the  money,  and  can  easily  spare  it,  and  I  also  !  sure  but  the  putting  of  such  a  story  of  a  really 
know  that  I  ought  to  be  giving  largely  to  ob-  strong,  useful,  grand  life  into  the  hands  of 
jects  such  as  this.  But  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  ten  thousand  men  of  the  two  classes  whom  wo 
never  been  educated  to  giving,  and  find  it  a  have  attempted  to  describe,  would  result  witli- 
difficult,  almost  impossible  thing,  actually  to  in  the  next  generation  in  a  list  of  Christian 
take  my  money  in  hand,  and  dispose  of  it  in  •  charities,  in  a  record  of  good  accomplished 
such  ways.  In  a  word,  I  do  not  knoiv  how  to  j  through  the  right  use  of  w’ealth,in  comparison 


give,  and  my  inveterate  habit  is,  as  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  to  decline.” 

There  are  thousands  of  weal'hy  men  here 


with  w’hich  all  that  Mr.  Dodge  was  enabled 
to  do,  would  seem  small  indeed.  The  mon¬ 
ument  of  bronze  erected  to  his  honor  in  this 


outcome  to  his  honored  life. 
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and  elsewhere,  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  life,  |  city  would  be  less  enduring  than  such  a  living 
and  certain  ere  long  to  leave  immense  fortunes 
behind  them,  to  be  wrestled  with  perchance  in 
the  courts,  or  perhaps  to  be  squandered  by 
heirs  who  do  not  know  the  worth  of  money  un¬ 
til  it  is  gone— thousands  of  such  men  who  need 
just  the  type  of  education  which  this  example 
illustrates.  Some  of  them  are  not  Christians, 
and  have  never  been  stimulated  to  good  deeds, 


A  good  many  Northern  Christians  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  aloof  from  efforts  to  evangelize 
the  colored  people,  from  the  feeling  that  this 
'  is  the  proper  work  of  the  Church  South,  a  work 
as  they  might  have  been,  by  the  example  of  ■  for  the  neglect  of  which  she  only  will  be  held 
Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  whose  responsible.  A  little  consideration  wdll  show 
delight  it  was  to  be  poor  Indeed,  that  others  that  this  is  a  very  one-sided  view  to  take  of 
might  through  His  poverty  be  made  rich,  the  matter. 

Many  of  them  are  Christian  men— really  such  j  in  the  first  place,  every  one  knows  that  his- 
at  heart  as  well  as  by  profession,  but  who  have  ^  torically  the  w’hole  countrj’.  North  and  South, 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  toilsome  task  of  had  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  colored 
accumulating  property,  yet  have  never  been  '  people  into  this  country.  It  is  not  a  case  in 
educated  in  the  holy  art  of  giving,  and  are  ■  which  “the  pot  can  call  the  kettle  black.” 
therefore  holding  on  with  a  grasp  that  cannot  And  if  the  South  clung  to  the  institution  and 
be  loosened  by  any  persuasion,  to  what  it  extended  it,  and  finally  defended  it,  after  the 
would  be  an  infinite  pleasure  to  themselves,  if  North  had  given  it  up,  it  may  yet  be  argued 


they  but  knew  it,  to  bestow  on  benevolent  and  ! 
religious  objects  needing  such  aid. 

In  some  instances  such  men  are  in  their  own  ■ 
hearts  planning  to  make  up  for  w’hat  they  feel 
to  have  been  one  of  the  great  errors  in  their  | 
lives,  by  bestowing  at  death  some  large  gift 


that  this  came  about  not  so  much  from  the  su¬ 
perior  piety  of  our  part  of  the  country,  as  be¬ 
cause  the  black  race  was  better  suited  both  to 
the  Southern  climate  and  the  Southern  indus¬ 
try. 

But  much  more  to  our  present  purpose  is 


in  some  conspicuous  place  or  way,  to  be  re-  the  consideration,  that  if  the  African  be  not 
membered  after  they  are  gone.  But  too  often  '  evangelized,  but  allowed  to  relapse  into  bar- 
even  this  is  denied  them.  And  wrhere  such  a '  barism,  the  Southern  white,  though  perhaps 
purpose  is  carried  out,  it  too  often  happens  that  the  first  and  w’orst,  will  be  by  no  means  the 
the  donor,  never  having  studied  the  blessed  '  only  suffei  er.  The  anarchism  of  Chicago  and 


uses  of  money  for  charitable  ends,  or  familiar 
Ized  himself  with  the  real  needs  of  the  world, 
makes  a  serious  mistake,  and  v^uts  his  millions 
just  where  they  are  of  the  least  possible  use 
to  humanity  or  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
They  have  never  been  educated  to  give,  or  ex¬ 
ercised  themselves  in  giving,  and  so  have  fail¬ 
ed  in  the  one  wav  or  the  other  to  do  the  good 


the  blood-feuds  of  Kentucky,  are  a  menace 
and  an  Injury  to  the  whole  country;  much 
more  must  we  all  suffer  from  this  incompara¬ 
bly  greater  calamity. 

But  let  us  say  that  God  in  His  providence 
has  laid  this  particular  burden  on  the  Church 
South,  and  delivered  us  from  it;  still  are  they 
in  a  position  to  assume  it  ?  People  in  the 


they  might  have  done,  or  to  win  for  them-  ^  North  have  little  conception  in  how  many 
selves  the  name  they  might  have  gained  as  |  ways  the  hands  of  their  brethren  in  the  South 

are  tied,  when  they  wish  to  take  hold  of  this 
particular  work. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  in  the  North, 
to  find  how  many  ministers  and  laymen  in  the 
South  are  still  in  doubt  w’hether  this  work 
should  be  done  at  all,  or  not.  The  recent 
speeches  in  the  St.  Louis  Assembly  show  clear¬ 
ly  how  strong  this  element  yet  is.  They  even 
threaten  that  if  what  most  here  and  some  in 
the  South  regard  as  a  duty  be  pushed  too 
urgently,  there  will  be  a  split  in  the  Church 


pidlty,  for  look  how  this  same  prejudice  has 
spread  among  ourselves.  Take  men  of  any 
other  race,  except  perhaps  the  Chinese,  and 
we  regard  them  according  to  what  they  are ; 
but  with  the  negro  we  ask  only  as  to  his 
color.  Ability,  refinement,  piety,  count  for  no¬ 
thing,  if  only  he  be  black.  On  what  principle 
can  we  explain  this  discrimination?  Is  the 
negro  more  ignorant  than  the  average  Irish 
immigrant?  Is  he  more  dangerous  to  our 
cherished  institutions  than  many  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  or  Poles,  who  are  Socialists  and  Com¬ 
munists  ?  And  yet  we  welcome  all  these,  while 
him  we  would  fain  cast  out.  If  then  this  work 
has  much  aversion  to  overcome  even  in  the 
North,  where  the  colored  man  is  after  all  con¬ 
sidered  and  rated  as  a  man,  how  much  t  reater 
must  be  the  obstacles  where  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  class  him  in  their  thoughts 
with  the  chattels  of  the  plantation. 

We  do  not  forget  that  a  new  generation  is 
growing  up  in  the  South,  which  will  take,  per¬ 
haps,  as  just  a  view  of  this  question  as  we  do, 
and  in  time  will  give  itself  heartily  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  African  problem.  But  these  are 
mainly  young  men,  and  they  must  for  years 
yet  be  largely  infiuenced  by  the  elders  who 
grew  up  under  the  old  regime.  The  Church 
South  must  then  be  fearfully  hampered  in  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  Freedman’s  work  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Nor  must  we  blame  them,  unless  we 
are  very  sure  that  w’e  would  do  better  in  their 
places. 

But  there  is  another  reason  wiiy  we  cannot 
throw  this  responsibility  off  our  own  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  upon  those  of  Southern  Christians, 
and  that  is,  that  circumstances  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  gulf  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
between  the  ex-master  and  the  ex-slave,  and 
also  between  the  ex-slave  and  the  poor  whites, 
who,  uninterested  themselves,  yet  poured  out 
their  blood  like  water  to  keep  the  bonds  of 
the  slave  from  being  broken.  Time  will  no 
doubt  bridge  the  gulf  over,  and  there  are  those 
already  of  both  races  whom  the  force  of  kind¬ 
ly  feeling  has  enabled  to  leap  across  it ;  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  chasm  will  not  be  wholly 
closed  for  a  generation,  not  at  least  while 
widow’s’  weeds  and  empty  coat-sleeves  remind 
both  parties  how’  lately  our  great  struggle 
ended.  Unfortunately  the  exigencies  of  party 
politics  tend  to  keep  alive  feelings  that  ought 
long  since  to  have  died  out. 

Until  these  difiieulties  bo  removed,  the 
Northern  Church  must  do  the  most  of  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  col¬ 
ored  people;  at  least,  she  must  see  to  it  that 
leaders  and  teachers  from  among  the  people 
themselves  be  raised  and  trained  up  for  tins 
purpose.  As  she  cannot  wait  until  the  Freed- 
men  in  their  poverty  overtake  this  dutj’,  she 
must  push  the  work  of  Christian  education. 
Fortunately  our  Church  is  well  equipped  with 
admirable  agencies'for  this  purpose ;  in  Bid¬ 
dle  University  in  Nortli  Carolina,  for  the  col¬ 
legiate  and  theological  training  of  the  young 
men,  with  Brainerd  and  W.illingford  and  oth¬ 
er  preparatory  schools  as  feeders  to  it;  and 
with  “  Scotia  ”  and  “  Mary  Allen  ”  Seminaries 
for  the  education  of  the  young  women,  to  speak 
of  no  others.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  these  ex¬ 
cellent  institutions  have  been  provided,  unless 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  desirous 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  higher  usefulness, 
be  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advan¬ 
tages.  More  ample  scholarship  endowments 
must  be  provided  for  these  and  other  schools 
of  like  purpose.  And  tins  work  ought  to  be 
pushed  now’  while  everything  is  in  its  favor, 
for  in  the  future  unexpected  hindrances  may 
arise.  Just  now  it  is  prospering.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  numbers  of  communi¬ 
cants  in  the  churches  under  the  Freedman’s 
Board,  was  much  larger  last  year  and  the  year 
before  than  in  the  Church  at  large.  A  work 
so  rich  in  results,  and  so  much  needed  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  should  be  pushed ;  and 
if  circumstances  have  made  it  difficult  for  the 
Church  South  to  undertake  it,  it  devolves 
with  all  the  greater  force  on  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  North.  For  the  command  is 
“Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ.” 


friends  and  benefactors  of  their  fellow-men. 

Looking  in  another  direction,  we  see  not  * 
thousands,  but  tens  of  thousands,  of  younger  j 
men  who  have  not  yet  accumulated  great  for- ' 
tunes,  but  who  by  their  skill  and  energy  are 
on  the  way  to  vast  wealth.  They  are  alto¬ 
gether  absorbed  now  in  the  difficult  task  of 
getting  money— time  and  strength,  brain  and 
heart,  surrendered  to  this  one  engrossing  busi¬ 
ness.  Hundreds  of  them  are  Christian  men  at 
heart,  and  are  far  from  being  ungenerous  in 


feeling,  or  miserly  in  their  contributions  to  South,  and  agencies  too  weak  already,  will  be 
Church  interests  or  to  occasional  calls  of  char-  *  still  more  enfeebled. 

ity;  but  unconsciously  to  themselves,  they  are  j  Is  it  right  to  train  the  bright,  active  minds 
becoming  disabled,  gradually  hardened  and  .  among  the  colored  people  by  a  thorough 
stiffened  into  inability,  at  just  the  point  where  and  high  Christian  education,  to  be  the  lead- 
they  need  special  and  habitual  training  in  or- '  ers  and  teachers  of  their  people  ?  It  is  hard 
der  to  render  their  wealth,  when  it  comes,  use- '  for  us  to  conceive  ol  a  sensible  man  doubting 
ful  to  mankind.  The  danger  with  them  is  that  as  to  that,  and  yet  if  we,  and  our  fathers  before 
their  benevolent  spirit  will  not  grow’  as  fast  as  us,  had  been  trained  to  look  upon  the  black 
their  resources,  and  that  after  twenty  or  thirty  man  as  something  less  than  a  man,  a  chattel, 
years  they  will  emerge  from  their  long  en- '  something  intermediate  betw’een  the  human 
deavor  just  where  the  older  class  already  '  and  the  bnite  creation,  how  could  we  bring 
sketched  are  now  standing,  abundant  in  re- '  ourselves  to  put  him  into  the  teacher’s  desk 
sources,  but  fatally  lacking  in  the  very  train-  *  and  into  the  pulpit?  Might  it  not  seem  to  us 
ing  needed  to  make  these  resources  at  the  ■  a  folly,  a  desecration?  We  must  remember 


same  time  a  comfort  to  themselves  and  a 
blessing  to  the  world. 

What  such  men  of  both  classes  really  need  ' 
is  education— education  in  the  divine  and  hap-  * 
py  art  of  giving.  They  do  not  deserve  the 
harsh  criticism  and  berating  which  men  less 
prospered,  or  the  community  around  them,  * 
are  often  inclined  to  cast  upon  them.  They 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  much  benefited  by  anything 
which  they  may  hear  on  this  subject  from  the 
Christian  pulpit— least  of  all,  by  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry  or  the  Church  to 


that  in  order  that  Christian  men  should  accept 
and  cherish  slavery,  they  must  somehow  edu¬ 
cate  themselves  to  hold  that  the  negro,  though 
possessing  some  of  the  attributes  of  humanity, 
is  yet  somehow  only  a  thing — a  thing  that  can 
rightfully  be  bought,  and  sold,  and  owned, 
and  beaten,  and  sold  far  away  from  wife  and 
children,  and  in  every  way  denied  the  “  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.”  Many  pious  men  educated 
themselves  up  to  this  point.  They  thought 
these  things  were  all  right.  They  thought  the 


crowd  or  to  coerce  them  into  giving.  Indeed,  ;  negroes  should  not  be  abused,  but  it  was  just 
we  have  known  some  of  these  to  be  greatly  as  they  thought  a  horse  should  not  be  abused, 
harmed  by  inconsiderate  appeals  and  criti- !  Both  stood  in  their  minds  much  on  the  same 
cisms  of  this  sort.  They  need  rather  to  see  |  level.  If  they  had  not  felt  thus,  they  could 
how  the  thing  is  done,  to  be  stimulated  by  ex-  not  have  defended  the  system  which  was  about 
hibitions  of  a  truly  benevolent  spirit  in  others, !  them.  We  are  not  reproaching  them  for  this, 
and  to  be  instructed  by  good  example.  They  '  Perhaps  in  the  same  surroundings  we  would 
need  to  be  shown  what  is  practicable,  and  to  have  thought  as  they  did.  But  the  point  is 
be  helped  forward  in  the  only  way  in  which  this :  how  can  men  so  trained,  turn  around 
men  constituted  and  circumstanced  as  they  '  and  do  what  is  needed  to  be  done  for  the  col- 
are  can  be  helped— by  living  illustrations  of  ored  man  to-day  ?  How  can  men  so  trained  to 
what  Christian  charity  is,  and  by  learning  in  '  think  and  feel,  take  hold  of  the  Freedman’s 
such  illustrations  that  what  has  been  done  by  '  hand,  and  lift  him  up  and  educate  him— above 
others  in  like  circumstances,  amid  like  condi-  all,  how  can  they  put  him  in  the  pulpit  as  an 
Hons,  is  also  imssible  to  them.  ;  honored  ambassador  of  Christ  ? 

For  example,  if  the  story  of  the  useful  life,  |  We  in  the  North  can  little  appreciate  the  dif- 


of  the  benevolent  and  religious  activities,  of 
the  wise  and  continuous  and  bountiful  charities 
of  the  late  William  E.  Dodge  could  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  class  of  merchants  and 
business  men  of  whom  he  was  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  a  representative— the  class  of  men,  who, 
like  him,  have  already  accumulated  princely 


ficulties  of  a  middle-aged  Southern  Christian 
in  such  an  overturning  of  all  his  cheri.shed 
ideas  as  this.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  is 
slow  of  conversion  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  he  is  shy  of  putting 
his  hand  to  this  effort  to  uplift  the  Freedmen. 
“Why  should  they  be  uplifted?”  “What 


fortunes,  but  who,  unlike  him,  have  never  ‘  goo<i  come  of  it  ?  ”  “  Why  should  they  be  ] 
learned  how  to  use  these  fortunes  beneficent-  taught  ?  ”  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  it 
ly,  and  now  feel  that  they  cannot  give,  because  was  a  crime  to  teach  them,  a  crime  punishable 
they  have  never  learned  how  to  give— an  in- ,  by  the  State.  How  happens  it  that  what  uas  a 
calculable  good  would  be  done,  first  of  all  to  '  crime  then,  has  become  a  duty  now  ?  j 

these  men  themselves,  and  through  them  to '  Nor  can  we  of  the  North  revile  this  as  stu- 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson  of  Chicago  elsewhere 
discusses  the  very  important  question  of  our 
Church  relations  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  col¬ 
or,  North  and  South,  and  with  his  usual  calm¬ 
ness  and  cogency.  We  have  felt  greatly  con¬ 
firmed  and  reinforced  on  reading  his  paper,  in 
the  position  which  The  Evangelist  has  already 
taken  on  this  greatest  question  now  before  us. 
However  diverse  the  relations  of  men  else¬ 
where,  all  are  on  a  common  footing  before 
God.  The  Christian  Church  can  provide  for  no 
race  distinctions,  much  less  write  such  degra¬ 
dation  of  her  poor  children  in  her  laws.  She 
is  set  for  the  uplifting  and  equality  of  all  her 
members.  The  caste  principle  which  some 
would  fain  adopt— hardly  knowing,  we  chari¬ 
tably  hope,  what  they  are  about— is  equally  in¬ 
imical  to  the  Christian  spirit  and  purpose. 
There  is  liberty  and  elasticity  so  far  as  single 
churches  are  concerned.  They  may  be  formed 
of  colored  people,  and  their  session  and  min¬ 
ister  may  be  of  the  same  race.  There  may  be 
a  mixture  of  races  within  the  same  church. 
But  any  inquisition  into  this  matter,  as  a  mere 
race  question,  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Church.  Our  judicatories  have  no  provision 
for  the  recognition  or  consideration  of  such  a 
(luestion.  Their  rules  look  all  the  other  way, 
and  conform  to  the  fundamental  law  of  God’s 
house,  which  declares  all  to  be  brethren,  and 
secures  the  rights  of  all.  Whatever  our  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  press  who  are  ambitious  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  union  of  the  two  Churches 
North  and  South  may  affirm  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  sure  that  we  arc  on  solid  ground  here, 
and  that  we  have  with  us  the  sentiment  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Church  North.  A  great 
and  vital  principle  is  involved,  which  wo  must 
not  even  so  much  as  obscure,  much  less  put  in 
doubt.  _ 

Our  correspondent  “  Clement  ”  sets  none  too 
high  an  estimate  on  the  good  infiuence  of  the 
recent  great  educational  Convention  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  Our  public  schools  are  carrying  for¬ 
ward  an  immense  work  of  education,  having 
regard  to  mere  bulk— the  number  of  teachers 
and  scholars  concerned.  The  great  question 
to  ask,  and  to  be  concerned  about  from  year 
to  year,  is  as  to  the  quality  of  the  education 
afforded,  and  of  the  influence  exerted  by  these 
peculiarly  .American  institutions.  Are  the 
teachers  all  that  they  ought  to  be  in  character 
and  habits  ?  Textbooks  and  methods  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  these  and  other  mere  facilities  of 
instruction  must  ever  hold  a  second  place  to 
this  question  of  the  moral  and  mental  fitness 
of  those  who  are  in  position  to  dominate  these 
schools  with  a  firm  and  yet  gentle  sway,  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  responsibility  to  God  and  man. 
May  the  number  of  our  conscientious  and  com¬ 
petent  teachers  be  greatly  increased !  .And  no¬ 
thing  is  more  directly  tributary  to  this  good 
result  than  such  gatherings  as  this  one  to 
which  Dr.  Noyes  refers. 

The  house  of  .John  Knox  in  Edinburgh,  has 
been  restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when 
occupied  by  the  reformer,  one  of  the  rooms 
having  been  fitted  up  as  a  museum  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  portraits 
of  Knox. 


Dr.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  late  of  Chicago,  and  j 
party  are  now  well  on  their  way  to  Niigata,  in 
Northern  Japan,  where  it  is  his  purpose  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  missionary 
labors.  He  was  received  at  San  Francisco,  ' 
where  he  formerly  preached,  as  a  few  days 
earlier  by  his  former  charge  in  Brooklyn,  with 
many  manifestations  of  regard.  At  a  meeting  ' 
held  on  the  evening  of  June  23,  Dr.  Barrows  in 
the  chair.  Dr,  Scudder  said  that  but  for  the  ' 
state  of  his  health  he  should  resume  mission¬ 
ary  labors  in  India.  Six  of  his  own  brothers  ' 
were  engaged  there  in  the  Arcot  mission,  five  i 
of  whom  had  received  a  medical  education — a  j 
preparation  of  immense  value.  He  labored  j 
there  for  ten  years,  and  could  once  preach 
more  readily  in  Telugu  than  in  English.  The 
youthful  missionaries,  Di*.  Doremus  Scudder ' 
and  his  sister  Catherine,  have  preceded  their  ' 
parents  to  this  new  field  in  Japan,  and  a  con-  | 
siderable  party  now  accompany  them,  viz :  | 
Prof.  Albrecht  and  wife,  the  former,  though 
Prussian-born,  late  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary’;  Mrs.  Kendall  and  Miss  Poole  of 
Evanston,  Ill.,  and  Miss  Graves  of  Springfield,  * 
Mass.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Scudder,  the  new  pas-  * 
tor  of  Plymouth  Church,  San  Francisco  (an¬ 
other  son  of  the  departing  missionary),  also  ! 
spoke  on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Scudder  and  party 
sailed  by  the  Belgic  on  the  ‘27th  ult.  We  see  it  * 
stated  that  one  or  more  of  them  go  at  their 
own  charges.  The  Advance  comments  on 
“the  contagion  of  a  good  example,”  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Scud¬ 
der.  Besides  Mrs.  Kendall,  who  went  out  with 
them,  it  hears  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Carpenter 
and  Miss  Leona  Ayers  of  Seymour,  Ind.,  who 
have  also  determined  to  go  to  Japan  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  their  own  charges.  They  are  Bap¬ 
tists.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  wealthy  man  who 
has  already  done  good  Christian  service  at 
home.  Dr.  Scudder  may  be  counted  upon  to 
sympathize  with  and  forward  as  much  ns  in 
him  lies,  the  movement  toward  a  complete  un¬ 
ion  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  Japan. 

The  advance  of  Protestant  missions,  if  counts 
ed  by  the  number  of  adult  converts,  was  very 
slow  at  the  start  in  China.  The  present  year 
began  with  the  total  of  church  members  at 
28,01)0,  or  a  little  more.  This  would  imply  a 
Protestant  Christian  community  of  full  100,000 
souls.  Compared  with  the  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  China,  this  seems  very  small. 
But  we  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  tlie  compara¬ 
tive  advance.  Thus  in  1850,  or  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  great  internal  troubles  here  in 
America,  Dr.  Edkins  tells  us  in  “Religion  in 
China,”  that  the  Protestant  converts  “  were 
still  not  many  more  than  one  thousand.” 
Eighteen  years  later  (in  1877)  the  same  careful 
writer  in  a  foot-note  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
work,  estimated  these  converts  as  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  when  ho  first  wrote.  Now,  ten 
y’ears  later,  we  are  able  to  record  a  still  higher 
ratio  of  increase,  the  Chinese  Recorder  esti¬ 
mating  the  present  total  of  adult  members  at 
not  far  from  30,000.  And  this  estimate  takes 
no  account  of  multiplying  schools  and  hospi¬ 
tals.  These  all  si)ring  from  missions,  and  ar¬ 
gue  their  yet  more  rapid  advance.  Forty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  treaty  of  Nankin  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  (August,  1842),  we  are  reminded  that 
“  there  were  not  six  native  Christians  of  Pro¬ 
testant  connection  in  all  China.”  Thus  the 
advance  within  the  memory  of  those  still  very 
active  in  affairs,  has  been  remarkable. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Pomeroy,  now  for  more  than 
fourteen  years  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Cleveland,  has  come  among 
us  to  renew  the  associations  of  his'  youth  for  a 
little.  Brooklyn  is  his  native  city,  and  the 
fine  old  First  Church  in  Henry  street  (Dr. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  pastor)  was  his  spirit¬ 
ual  home,  his  father  having  been  an  honored 
elder  there  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Samuel  Han¬ 
son  Cox  onward  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Now 
long  absent  from  Brooklyn,  and  especially 
from  the  aisles  once  so  familiar.  Dr.  Pomeroy 
will  derive  a  pleasure  all  his  own  from  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  has,  at  the  solicitation  of  Elder  Hyde 
and  other  old  friends,  consented  to  render  for 
yet  tw’o  Sabbaths  to  come.  If  we  misbike 
not,  the  single  preaching  service  at  the  First 
Church,  Brooklyn,  is  at  11  o’clock.  We  confi¬ 
dently  advise  any  of  our  readers  whose  church¬ 
es  may  be  dosed,  to  repair  to  Henry  street  at 
that  hour.  During  August,  Dr.  Pomeroy  and 
family  propose  to  exchange  the  seashore  for 
the  solitudes  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
There  are  no  mos(iuitoes  there,  and  as  for  the 
bears,  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  will  avail 
against  them. _ 

The  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  D.D.,  who  has  his 
home  at  Cleves,  Ohio,  when  not  on  the  wing 
among  the  Sunday-schools,  is  not  so  young  as 
he  once  was.  This  is  a  safe  remark  to  make  of 
a  man,  concerning  whom  no  one  has  said,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  “he  is  growing  old”— in 
the  sense  of  losing  his  hold  on,  and  zest  in,  the 
cause  to  which  ho  has  so  long  been  devoted. 
It  must  be.  however,  that  he  begins  to  feel  the 
weight  of  advancing  years,  for  wo  notice  that 
he  passed  his  seventy-sixth  birthday  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  July  14th,  which  anniversary  was  al¬ 
so  the  fifty-second  of  his  service  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sunday-school  Union.  The  day  was  made 
pleasant  for  a  group  of  children  as  well  as  for 
those  older.  Some  forty  of  the  former  with 
their  attendants,  were  entertained  by  Mrs. 
Chidlaw  in  a  beautiful  grove  near  her  home. 
Dr.  Chidlaw  will  now  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
Asbury  Park,  and  his  presence  may  be  count¬ 
ed  upon  for  the  eighth  reunion  of  the  army 
chaplains  and  delegates  of  the  Christian  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  notified  to  be  held  at  Ocean 
Grove,  August  4-7th. 

Let  great  organs  be  played  as  great  or¬ 
gans;  let  out  their  power;  evoke  their  pas¬ 
sion,  their  variety  and  grace.  But  let  all 
their  tones  in  the  sanctuary  be  set  apart  to 
sacred  uses.  If  the  organist  has  no  religious 
music  in  his  soul,  let  him  use  that  of  Beethoven, 
Palestrina,  and  a  hundred  others.  Prayer  and 
study,  reverence  for  his  instrument,  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  his  opportunity,  and 
thoughts  of  emulating  the  holy  worship  of 
heaven,  are  a  needed  preparation  for  playing 
an  organ  in  a  Christian  church. 

The  Sabbath-observance  meeting  at  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  .July  ‘26th,  promises 
unusual  interest.  Among  tho?e  who  will  read 
papers  on  important  aspects  of  the  Sabbath 
question,  are  Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Whitney, 
Rev.  Dr.  Aikman,  Rev.  Prof.  Seibert,  Rev.  Dr. 
Carroll,  E.  L.  Dobbins,  Esq.,  and  George  May 
Powell,  E.sq.  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts  and  John  Y. 
Foster,  Estp,  will  speak  in  the  evening. 
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Across  the  water,  as  well  as  here,  prominent 
men  have  been  naming  “  the  books  which  have 
influenced”  them.  Walter  Besant,  whose  fa¬ 
mous  novel  has  caused  the  building  of  a  pal¬ 
ace  of  delights  to  amuse  the  poor  of  the  East 
End  of  London,  says  “  The  book  which  most 
seized  my  imagination  was  the  immortal  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress.  It  still  seems  to  me  the  book 
which  has  influenced  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
more  than  any  other  outside  the  covers  of  the  | 


THE  CATHEDRAL  IDEA. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D, 

Of  the  completed  Temple,  God  said  “  I  have 
hallowed  this  house  which  thou  hast  built,  and 
Mine  eyes  and  My  heart  shall  be  upon  it  per¬ 
petually.”  The  suppressed  premise  in  our  ar¬ 
gument  is  that  God  feels  toward  our  Church 
buildings  as  He  did  toward  Solomon’s.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true  of  them. 

We  have  to  know  the  genesis  and  the  use  of 


Bible.  While  it  survives,  and  is  read  by  our  jjjg  edifice  before  w»  argue.  A  popular  fallacy 


boys  and  girls,  two  or  three  great  truths  will 
remain  deeply  burned  into  the  English  soul. 
The  first  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  each 
man;  the  next  is  that  Christianity  does  not 
want,  and  cannot  have,  a  priest.  I  confess 


is  that  God  cares  nothing  for  the  cost  of  a 
building.  But  He  does.  If  the  Temple  had 
cost  a  shekel  less  than  it  did.  He  would  not 
have  accepted  it ;  or  if  Solomon  had  made  mo¬ 
ney  out  of  his  building,  and  kept  it,  God  would 


that  the  discovery  by  later  reading  that  the  have  rejected  the  building  and  its  mercenary 
so-called  Chiistian  priest  is  a  personage  bor-  builder;  if  he  had  veneered  it  only  with  “cost- 
rowed  from  surrounding  superstition,  and  that  ly  stones,”  to  make  it  look  as  if  it  cost  more 


the  great  ecclesiastical  structure  is  entirely 
built  by  human  hands,  filled  me  with  only  a  ' 
deeper  gratitude  to  John  Bunyan.”  We  cite 
these  words  to  remark  that  no  thoughtful  man 
who  read  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  in  his  youth,  ' 
ceases  to  be  thankful  for  the  privilege,  and 
also  to  plead  with  parents  not  to  deny  the 
privilege  of  that  wonderful  book  to  their  chil- ! 
dren.  The  taste  of  it  never  leaves  the  palate ;  ' 
its  pictures  keep  their  place  in  the  imagination 
forever.  _  | 

The  Chicago  Advance  knovs  just  where  to  | 
look  for  a  successor  to  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  So  | 
at  least  we  infer  from  the  following  “  note  ”  in 
its  last  issue :  “  The  eagerness  with  which  New 


than  it  really  did,  God  would  have  tumbled  It 
down  upon  their  heads  before  the  show  of  ded¬ 
ication  was  over.  The  fact  is,  you  can  build 
for  God  out  of  poverty  and  out  of  wealth.  But 
the  best  of  both  must  be  His.  God  never  ac¬ 
cepted  a  second-best,  and  He  never  will. 

So,  too,  a  church  can  be  used  so  as  to  be 
profaned.  Then  God  cares  not  for  it,  save  to 
avenge  the  abuse  perhaps.  The  neglect  of  a 
church  is  bad,  but  the  abuse  of  a  church  is 
blasphemy.  A  church  can  be  used  too  much 
or  too  little.  To  let  God’s  house  leak  and  rot 
away,  is  a  great  wrong.  To  use  his  house  as 
a  club-room,  town-hall,  concert-room,  or  ice¬ 
cream  parlor,  is  to  render  it  accursed.  When 


Departure  papers  seize  upon  every  intimation  ,  aisles  are  used  for  pleasure-promenading, 
that  Dr.  Storrs  is  not  strong  enough  to  endure  f  Rallenes  are  given  up  to  flirtation,  the 
the  strain  of  the  Presidency  of  the  American  ,  blasphemy  is  complete  and  the  curse  is  ripe. 


Board,  reminds  one  of  the  tender  solicitude  of 
the  mugwump  editors  for  the  health  of  Mr. 
Blaine.  But  all  the  same,  it  is  the  settled  con¬ 
viction  of  a  good  many  people  hereabouts, 
that  the  ‘Pastor  of  the  Church  of  tlie  Pil¬ 
grims  ’  has  abundant  stamina  for  the  position, 
and  that  though  he  may  decline,  and  still  per¬ 
sist  in  declining  unto  the  end,  ‘if  the  cosmos 
holds  together  ’  he  will  be  elected  to  the  high 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins.”  _ 

A  neat  tablet  has  recently  been  placed  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Sing  Sing,  me- 
moiial  of  the  late  Mrs.  Phraner.  It  is  of  pol¬ 
ished  brass,  oblong  in  shape,  and  is  relieved 


A  church  can  be  secularized  till,  like  the  hand¬ 
somest  church  in  all  Italy,  the  traveller  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  by  the  chancel-door  with  cov¬ 
ered  head:  for  it  is  God’s  no  longer.  You 
must  know  the  motive  and  the  manner  of  the 
building ;  you  must  know  the  use  of  it  and  the 
spirit  that  enters  its  doors,  and  expands  itself 
in  its  spaces— before  you  go  on  to  argue. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  God  cares  no  more 
for  one  jilace  than  for  another.  But  He  does. 
When  He  says  “I  have  hallowed  this  house 
which  thou  hast  built,”  then  even  its  stones 
are  holy.  If  to  suit  your  convenience  you 
then  sell  it  for  a  stable,  you  commit  a  crime 
and  a  blunder.  Your  crime  is  desecration  of  a 
thing  that  has  something  higher  than  your 


against  a  background  of  gray  Champlain  mar-  j  associations;  your  blunder  is  in  the  assump- 
ble.  The  insciiption  is  richly  and  deeply  en-  '  tion  that  God  will  go  to  your  new  church  as  a 


graved,  and  readsas  follows :  “  In  loving  mem¬ 
ory  of  Blandina  B.  Phraner,  wife  of  Rev.  Wil¬ 
son  Phraner,  D  D.,  for  more  than  thirty  years 
a  devoted  teacher  in  this  Sabbath-school. 
Died  February  ‘20th,  1887.”  The  tablet  was  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  by  J.  it  R.  Lamb  of  New 
York. 


matter  of  course,  after  you  get  rid  of  the  old 
one,  no  matter  why  or  how.  The  precious 
things  about  a  church  are  not  your  feelings, 
but  God’s  facts.  Every  fact  of  our  religion 
has  a  function  to  perform  in  our  religious  life. 
The  fact  of  God’s  acceptance  of  and  jiresenco 
in  our  Church  edifices,  makes  them  priceless  to 
us.  It  is  something  more  and  higher  than  a 
military  armory,  that  there  is  in  the  city  a 
place  on  which  God’s  eyes  and  God’s  heart  are 
perpetually.  As  an  educator  of  the  many,  it 

Interpreting  Bible  met  in  Haddington.  They  ,  ^ 

comnrified  grandchildren,  ureat-m-andchil-  ,  righteousness,  it  is  more  stable  than 

our  poor  human  hearts. 

Temporary  and  movable  places  of  worship 
are,  in  a  life  like  ours,  perilous  things.  They 
foster  revolution.  The  moving  of  a  church 
often  takes  a  generation’s  religious  growth. 


The  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Brown  of  fragrant  memory,  was  celebrated 
on  June  18th,  when  nearly  fifty  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  and  relatives  of  the  author  of  The  Self- 


comprised  grandchildren,  great-grandchil 
dren,  and  great-great-grandchildren  of  the  di¬ 
vine,  with  representatives  of  collateral  branch¬ 
es,  and  some  connected  with  the  family  by 
marriage.  _ 


Mr.  David  B.  Moseley,  who 
Religious  Herald  of  Hartford 
has  since  managed  it,  died  at  his 
day  last,  aged  seventy-four.  He 
as  well  as  editor,  having  served 
ticc  in  the  composing-room  of 
about  fifty  years  ago,  where  he 
workman  of  Mr.  Robert  Bonner. 


Tlie  anti-organ  United  Presbyterians  have 
formed  an  Association,  which  is  to  meet  at 
Xenia,  Ohio,  some  time  during  the  coming 
Autumn.  The  movers  have  resolved  to  ear¬ 
nestly  antagonize  the  present  position  of  their 
Assembly  on  the  subject.  All  brethren  who 
feel  inclined,  are  invited  to  join  this  anti-organ 
demonstration. 


It  is  in  the  air,  both  in  London  and  New  !  Every  fight  over  an  old  church,  some  of  which 

j  are  only  ended  by  God’s  coming  in  and  burn- 
^  ing  up  the  old  by  lightning,  makes  us  wish 
that  churches  were  built  to  last  forever;  that 
every  edifice  in  our  great  and  growing  coun¬ 
try  was  built  as  a  chapel,  where  aisle  and 
naves  should  bo  completed  after  a  thousand 


York,  that  Dr.  Parker  of  the  City  Temple  \yill 
settle  in  Brooklyn.  In  his  recent  triumphant 
preaching  tour  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  his 
evangelical  tone  pleased  the  Scotch.  Will  it 
please  the  Brooklynites?  We  notice  in  the 
British  Weekly  that  Newman  Hall  warmly 
praised  a  recent  speech  of  Dr.  Parker  on 
Preaching. 


CHINESE  EXCLUSIVENESS  DOWN  E.iST. 

By  Rev.  Samnel  T.  Clarke. 

New  England  never  grows  old,  or  loses  the 
appropriateness  of  her  given  name.  She  con¬ 
tinues  to  renew  herself  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  so  far  as  possible  from  year  to  year.  It 
is  therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  her  children  to 
revisit  her.  During  such  a  recent  tour,  the 
matter  discussed  in  recent  papers  in  The 
Evangelist  was  borne  in  mind. 

When  one  alone  of  her  towns  sends  forth  a 
thousand  clocks  a  month  to  China,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  views  of  time  and  the  times 
should  become  a  little  tinged  by  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  so  liberal  a  patron,  and  that  a  slight 
Chinese  exclusiveness  should  have  been  ob¬ 
served  to  prevail,  as  it  doubtless  does  in  some 
quarters. 

Here  in  Buffalo  we  have  had  two  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  started  of  late  where  none  had 
existed,  but  the  only  comment  has  been  an 
hearty  “God-speed  you.”  Why  should  not 
our  Eastern  relatives  reciprocate  ? 

There  seem  to  be  two  parties  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  :  “  the  fast  ”  and  “  the  fastidious.”  These 
take  differi’nt  attitudes  toward  the  dreaded  in¬ 
vasion  of  gothic  and  hungry  Presbyterianism. 
The  fast  party  are  regarded  by  some  as  quick 
and  dead— quick  intellectually,  and  dead  spir¬ 
itually— while  the  fastidious  is  slow  and  sure 
in  the  same  respects.  The  latter,  composi^d  by 
no  means  exclusively  of  foreigners,  but  of  the 
conservative  elements  among  the  deacons  and 
clergy,  look  with  <iuite  a  degree  of  favor  on 
the  newcomers,  it  seemed  to  your  correspond¬ 
ent,  as  tending  to  offset  certain  uncontrolable 
elements  of  novelty  in  Puritan  circles.  They 
belong  neither  to  the  ancient  order  of  fossils, 
nor  to  the  new  elan  of  the  veals. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  spend  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  with  President  Dwight  of  Yale  College, 
in  that  historic  President’s  room  in  the  quaint 
building  on  the  “  Green.”  That  old  apartment 
with  its  long  table,  its  portraits,  its  pres.se8, 
and  old-fashioned  chairs,  is  a  study.  It  has 
doubtless  contained  more  brains  latent  and  in 
full  blast  than  any  other  room  in  America. 

Meeting  the  President  in  another  little  mat¬ 
ter,  the  conversation  drifted  into  this  subject. 
It  is  no  violation  of  confidence  to  report  that 
while  deprecating  the  multiplication  of  sects, 
he  was  most  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that 
this  was  a  free  country,  and  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Haven 
not  only  met  with  no  opposition,  but  that  two 
influential  Yale  authorities  were  on  the  plat¬ 
form  at  its  inauguration.  Ho  added,  in  fact, 
that  no  Chinese  wall  should  be  built  to  keep 
out  any  type  of  thought,  if  any  one  wanted  it. 
Many  influential  deacons  and  ministeis  in 
both  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  w’ere  free  to 
say  that  they  were  glad  it  had  come,  and  hoped 
it  had  come  to  stay. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  class  who  say  that  in  New  England  peo¬ 
ple  must  eat  the  salted  cod  and  the  baked 
legume,  because  it  is  a  local  production,  or  go 
elsewhere.  They  are  opposed  to  any  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  dressed  beef.  It  has  always 
been  a  w’eakness  in  Presbyterianism  in  the 
mimls  of  many,  that  it  had  none  of  the  prose¬ 
lyting  spirit  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  If  it 
cropped  out  anywhere,  it  was  bccau.se  some 
one  there  wanb’d  it.  So  is  it  in  New  England. 
It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  ultra-liberals 
can  be  liberal  only  to  those  outside  the  fold, 
and  taboo  all  who  differ  from  them  within. 

Let  there  be  an  open  market,  and  the  huck¬ 
ster  will  soon  decide  w’hat  goods  to  keep.  No  * 


years.  The  cry  should  go  out  to  the  prairies 
urging  our  people  to  have  done  with  tempo¬ 
rary  structures,  which  a  wind  can  crush  and  a 
fire  consume,  as  speedily  as  possible.  At  first 
a  tent  may  serve.  The  Tabernacle  w’as  a  tent. 
Yes,  but  what  a  tent!  It  cost  more  than  many 
a  costly  church— than  some  cathedrals.  But 
the  lazy  men,  the  penurious  men,  who  think 
only  of  saving  money  to  die  rich,  must  not 
think  to  foist  these  temporary  churches  into  a 
permanent  custom.  The  money  of  the  Church, 
of  Christian  men,  must  not  be  used  for  van¬ 
ishing  flimsiness  that  is  supposed  to  represent 
our  everlasting  Gospel  and  an  enduring  civili¬ 
zation.  The  house  of  God  should  be  built  to 
stay,  and  of  all  our  buildings  it  should  be  the 
best. 

There  is  often  an  outcry  made  against  fine 
churches  in  the  cities.  The  beloved  Adams 
was  told,  when  his  church  on  Madison  square 
was  dedicated  thirty  years  ago,  by  some  shal¬ 
low  writers,  in  style  ungracious  and  imperti¬ 
nent,  how  many  chapels  in  the  city,  how  many 
cheap  churches  in  the  country,  his  people’s 
money  might  have  built.  But  w’hat  of  that  ? 
Is  the  city  to  have  nothing  of  its  own  ?  Just 
now  the  outcry  trends  toward  the  proposed 
Cathedral.  We  think  Bishop  Potter  knows 
how  much  such  argument  is  worth.  His  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  only  the  conclusion  of  our  Protest¬ 
ant  reasoning.  The  best  of  our  public  build¬ 
ings  should  belong  to  God.  The  best  thing 
for  New  York  now  is  the  planting  within  its 
roaring  rush  for  riches  a  building  which  .shall 
be  a  fit  emblem  of  our  faith  in  God  and  the 
jiower  of  His  presence.  The  masses  need  it ; 
the  Church  of  God  needs  it.  Some  tangible 
testimony  to  the  truth  which  never  perishes, 
will  help  us  in  the  fight  against  evil  conduct 
and  evil  teaching.  Commerce  has  sent  up  into 
the  sky  its  soaring  structures  that  overlook 
the  highest  steeples.  Christianity  deserves 
something  to  show  how  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
grows,  and  the  world  wants  a  place,  a  stand¬ 
ing-ground,  from  which  it  may  observe  the 
coming  of  the  glory  as  yet  unseen.  Let  us 
put  away  our  ultra-Protestantism,  which  is  no 
safer  than  any  other  ultra.  The  Cathedral  idea 
is  reassuring,  and  it  is  right.  We  find  it  help¬ 
ful  to  our  thought  and  to  our  hope.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Marquand  on 
being  early  subscribers  to  the  Cathedral  Fund. 
If  they  needed  it,  this  would  be  their  certifi¬ 
cate  of  representative  citizenship. 

The  customs  and  traditions  of  Bishop  Pot¬ 
ter’s  Church  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  building  shall  be  given  to  God,  and  kept 
holy  in  its  use.  That  is  enough  for  any.  We 
are  not  afraid  to  let  our  brother  have  a  good 
place  or  a  good  thing.  It  is  more  important 
that  New  York  should  suitably  recognize  God, 
than  that  it  should  be  done  by  one  denomina¬ 
tion.  Let  the  Cathedral  rise ;  let  it  teach  the 
worth  and  meaning  of  our  Church  buildings ; 
let  it  stimulate  us  to  build  churches,  not  that 
one  denomination  may  have  a  place  of  prayer 
in  each  new  town,  but  rather  that  the  God 
of  our  fathers  may  sanctify  by  His  presence 
and  save  by  His  grace  the  nation  we  are  glatl 
to  call  ours,  because  He  shall  at  last  make  it 
all  His  own. 


Dr.  Craven  is  yet  filling  the  pulpit  of  his 
long-time  charge,  the  Third  Church  of  Newark. 

A  pleasant  recent  incident  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  him  by  the  congregation  of  a  purse  of 
thirty-three  hundred  dollars,  one  hundred  foK 
each  year  of  his  service  as  their  pastor.  , 


DePaw  University  in  Indiana,  that  great 
Methodist  State— save  in  and  about  Crawford.s- 
ville -celebrated  its  fiftieth  year  a  few  days 
proteidion  can  control  under  such  conditions.  ^  ago  by  making  seventeen  Methodist  ministers 
It  is  surely  of  the  nature  of  mock  Chinese  ex-  Doctors  of  Divinity,  thusiloing  up  the  busine.ss 
elusiveness,  to  boycott  any  ism  at  this  day  in  '  of  about  fifty  years  in  that  line  of  a  Harvard 
glorious  old,  and  yet  ever  New  England.  *  or  Yale,  at  a  stroke. 
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LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

The  Teachen  in  Council. 

Chicago  is  the  place  of  groat  national  conven¬ 
tions,  which  come  together  for  all  sorts  of  pur¬ 
poses.  But  one  of  the  greatest — greatest  in  the 
purpose  which  convenes  it,  and  worthiest  in  its 
personntl — is  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  holding  its  sessions  in  the 
city  during  the  week.  It  is  said  that  ten  thousand 
teachers  are  gathered  here,  representing  every 
State,  and  perhaps  every  Territory  in  the  Union. 
Among  these  are  included  many  men  and  women 
who  are  distinguished  as  educators.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  session  Tuesday  evening  the  great  Exposition 
Building  was  crowded  as  it  perhaps  has  never  been  I 
before,  except  when  the  two  great  political  parties  I 
have  held  their  conventions  in  it.  Appropriate  | 
addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Mayor  Roche 
(who  is  proving  himself,  by  the  way,  an  admirable  ] 
officer),  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Superintendent  of  County  Schools,  and  the 
veteran  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Mr. 
George  Howland,  whose  whole  active  and  useful 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  common 
school  education  in  the  city. 

The  exhibits  of  the  various  schools  were  declar¬ 
ed  to  be,  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  visited  and  examined  them,  far  superi¬ 
or  in  variety  and  excellence  to  any  ever  before 
made.  They  testify  to  a  degree  of  progress  that 
is  very  gratifying. 

The  Work  of  the  Convention. 

To  give  even  the  most  general  account  of  this 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  letter, 
for  the  discussions  covered  many  topics,  and  the 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions  were  broken  up 
into  as  many  as  five  or  six  sections,  held  in  differ¬ 
ent  places.  But  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  great  Council  will  show 
the  character  and  temper  of  the  Association,  and 
indicate  also  the  educational  drift  of  the  present 
time. 

The  one  topic  which  perhaps  more  than  all  others 
was  made  prominent  in  the  discussions,  was  that  of 
Manual  Training. 

“Recognition  of  the  value  of  industrial  art” 
was  specifically  mentioned  as  one  of  the  lines  of 
growth  along  which  the  school  system  should  de¬ 
velop.  The  subject  was  ably  discussed  at  one  of 
the  sessions.  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  School  of 
Technology,  and  other  leading  educators,  made 
strong  pleas  for  it.  At  the  close  of  the  debate, 
the  question  was  directly  put  to  the  three  thousand 
teachers  present,  and  they  unanimously  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  manual  training.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  exhibits  showed  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  throughout  the  country  in  combining 
manual  labor  with  Intellectual  discipline,  with  a 
view  to  aid  the  latter  by  the  former.  It  seems  a 
reasonable  way  to  educate  the  head  and  the  hand 
together,  and  thereby  to  furnish  a  youth,  when  he 
goes  forth  from  school,  with  a  better  and  surer 
equipment  for  making  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
And  as  the  boys  need  to  be  trained  in  the  practical 
trades  and  handicrafts,  so  girls  should  be  in¬ 
structed  in  household  arts  and  duties,  whereby 
they  may  become  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental 
members  of  society. 

What  Teachers  Read. 

This  was  one  of  the  questions  debated,  without 
much  light  being  shed  upon  it,  as  no  one  seemed 
to  have  facts  enough  for  a  full  and  satisfactory 
answer,  or  if  having  them,  was  willing  to  give 
them.  But  it  is  an  Interesting  and  important 
question,  and  with  it  might  be  joined  the  Inquiry 
how  they  read.  The  complaint  was  general,  that 
in  this  matter  of  what  they  read,  the  teachers  are 
very  generally  and  sadly  deficient.  It  was  claimed 
that  their  reading  was  too  exclusively  confined  to 
Action,  and  not  always  to  the  highest  order  of 
Action.  Novels  were  constantly  sought  after,  while 
the  best  works  on  history,  biography,  travel,  sci¬ 
ence,  art,  and  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the 
day  in  sociology,  Anance,  politics,  and  reform  were 
neglected.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  certainly  deplora¬ 
ble.  Teachers  should  have,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  no  doubt  do  have,  a  great  InAuence  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  reading  of  their  pupils.  What  the  teach¬ 
ers  read,  their  pupils  to  a  great  extent  will  read. 
Hence  a  considerable  and  growing  acquaintance 
with  the  best  books  is  needed,  and  should  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  possible  be  Insisted  upon,  that  teach¬ 
ers  may  thus  be  prepared  for  what  is  really,  and 
what  should  be  made  an  important  part  of  their 
work. 

Besolntioos. 

The  Association  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions, 
in  which  they  sketch  the  lines  of  progress  along 
which  the  school  system  should  advance  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  follows : 

(1)  A  more  general  study  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Education.  (2)  An  extension  of  the  strictly  pro¬ 
fessional  training  in  Normal  Schools.  (3)  A  more 
complete  divorcement  of  school  oAices  from  poli¬ 
tics.  (4)  Greater  care  in  the  selection  of  school 
officers,  superintendents,  and  teachers.  (5)  The 
extension,  wherever  practicable,  into  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  exp«»rt  school  superintendence,  (fi)  A 
more  stable  tenure  of  office.  (7)  The  extension  of 
the  school  year  and  the  Increase  of  teachers’ wages 
in  rural  districts.  (8)  The  adoption  of  some  plan 
whereby  meritorious  teachers  after  long  service 
may  be  honorably  retired.  (9)  The  passage  of 
laws  where  necessary  to  secure  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  of  all  persons  of  school  age  who  are 
deficient  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
(10)  The  increase  of  public  libraries  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  closer  relation  between  them  and  the 
schools.  (11)  The  fostering  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  application  of  its  spirit  and  methods  into 
the  lower  primary  grades.  (12)  The  recognition 
of  the  value  of  industrial  art.  (13)  A  more  earnest 
attention  not  only  to  Instruction  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  morality,  but  also  to  a  careful 
training  of  pupils  In  moral  character.  (14)  In¬ 
creased  attention  to  instruction  in  civics  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  (15) 
The  value  of  musical  instruction. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Association 
asked  for  a  more  liberal  support  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education;  for  temporary  federal  aid 
in  the  education  of  the  illiterate  masses  of  the 
South ;  for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  with 
hearty  commendation  of  the  liberality  shown  by 
Congress  in  this  matter;  and  for  State  laws  “  re¬ 
quiring  instruction  to  be  given  In  all  public 
schools  In  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  human 
system  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,”  the  suppression 
of  the  publications  and  sale  of  impure  literature, 
and  forbidding  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  youth. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  the  heat 
has  been  more  Intense  than  I  ever  remember  to 
have  experienced  on  this  lake  shore,  and  yet  the 
sentiment  prevails  that  this  has  been  the  best  and 
most  proAtable  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Hewberry  Library. 

A  full  account  was  given  in  this  correspondence 
several  months  ago  of  the  munlAcent  bequest 
made  by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Newberry  for  founding 
and  maintaining  this  library.  That  bequest,  with 
accrued  Interest,  amounts  now  to  more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  site  for  the 
building  has  just  been  selected  by  Messrs.  E.  W. 
Blatchford  and  William  H.  Bradley,  the  trustees 
of  the  fund.  They  have  chosen  the  old  Newberry 
homestead  on  the  north  side,  which  is  a  whole 
block  bounded  by  Rush,  Pine,  Ontario,  and  Erie 
streets.  They  have  also  made  choice  of  a  librari¬ 
an,  than  which  no  more  admirable  choice  could  be 
made.  The  person  selected  is  William  F.  Poole, 
LL.D.,  author  of  that  monumental  work.  The  In¬ 
dex  of  Periodical  Literature. 

Dr.  Poole  has  been  for  forty  years  connected 
with  public  libraries,  and  has  been  the  librarian  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  which  now  numbers 
about  130,000  volumes,  since  its  Arst  organiza¬ 
tion  about  Afteen  years  ago.  He  will  at  once  re¬ 
sign  his  present  office  to  accept  his  new  appoint¬ 
ment,  upon  the  duties  of  which  he  will  very  soon 


enter  in  the  way  of  beginning  to  collect  books  for 
the  new  library.  The  trustees  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  selecting  a  librarian  so  thoroughly  ac¬ 
complished  and  Atted  for  his  work,  and  Dr.  Poole 
is  to  be  congratulated  in  being  called  to  a  great 
task,  the  accomplishment  of  which  will  so  worthily 
complete  and  crown  his  life  work.  Clement. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  16,  1887. 


A  WEEK  WITH  THE  OMAHAS. 

By  Bev.  H.  B.  Frissell. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor :  On  the  banks  of  the  treacher¬ 
ous  Missouri  some  twenty  miles  below  Sioux  City, 
one  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  a  long, 
plain,  stucco  building.  It  is  the  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  School  for  Omaha  children.  Here  for  thirty 
years  devoted  Christian  men  and  women  have  been 
laboring  for  the  Christianization  and  civilization 
of  this  tribe.  Perhaps  no  mission  work  has  been 
more  dlscouracing  than  that  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  but  to-day  its  fruits  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  some  of  the  results  of  these  labors,  and  to 
meet  some  of  the  laborers.  Father  Hamilton,  as 
he  is  called  all  through  this  country,  has  been  at 
work  among  the  Omahas  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  he  has  seen  the  tribe  gradually  give  up 
their  wild  ways  and  their  mud  villages,  scatter  out 
upon  their  farms,  build  respectable  houses,  and 
live  God-fearing  lives,  until  now  the  Omaha  Reser¬ 
vation  has  as  good  Aelds  of  corn  and  wheat  as  are 
to  be  found  in  Nebraska,  and  has  more  children 
away  receiving  an  education  than  can  be  found  in 
any  New  England  town  of  the  same  population. 
The  work  which  Hampton  and  Carlisle  is  doing  has 
been  made  possible  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  Rigges,  the  W’illiamses,  and  the  noble  army  of 
women  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

The  force  and  efficiency  of  the  religious  work 
among  the  tribe,  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
!  coming  of  “John  Copley,”  as  the  Indians  call  him, 
with  his  good  wife  and  hard-working  sister,  Mrs. 
Wade.  Their  uncle  and  aunt  in  Pittsburg  have 
built  at  their  own  expense  a  substantial  mission 
house,  on  a  commanding  hill  some  distance  back 
from  the  Missouri  River,  and  given  it  to  the  Board. 

Although  a  Rev.  belongs  in  front  of  Mr.  Copley’s 
name,  the  Indian’s  simple  John  pleases  me  best, 

;  and  expresses  their  confidence  in  his  practical 
'  common  sense,  which  has  come  as  the  result  of 
j  his  business  training. 

The  mission  house  on  the  hill  is  a  sort  of  strate- 
'  glc  point,  from  which  the  religious  work  of  the 
.  Reservation  is  directed.  Here  during  the  Winter 
I  months  the  pastor  and  his  sister  conduct  a  night 
I  school,  and  from  here  Mrs.  Wade  mounted  upon 
!  her  faithful  pony  Ponca,  makes  sallies  upon  the 
neighboring  Indian  families,  in  every  case  captur¬ 
ing  their  hearts  by  her  kind  works  and  deeds. 

Of  a  Sunday  morning  I  started  out  with  the  pas¬ 
tor  for  his  round  of  duties.  We  drove  over  the 
beautiful  Nebraska  hills  and  down  by  the  agency 
buildings.  Most  of  them  lie  idle  now,  for  the 
Omahas  no  longer  have  an  agent,  but  are  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  laws  of  Nebraska.  Miss  Alice  Fletcher 
with  her  wonderful  force  and  persuasiveness,  urg¬ 
ed  a  bill  through  Congress,  giving  the  Omahas  ti¬ 
tles  to  their  lands  in  severalty;  and  pitching  her 
tent  out  among  them,  she  directed  the  allotments, 
bringing  many  of  them  from  the  rough  lands  of 
the  Missouri  back  to  the  rich  soil  along  the  creeks, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  some  of  the  white  settlers. 
The  Dawes  land  in  severalty  bill  gave  them  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  so  they  are  gradually 
scattering  more  among  the  whites,  trading  with 
them,  and  learning  from  them. 

They  receive  no  food  or  clothes  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  only  have  an  annuity  of  $7  a  year. 
They  are  passing  over  from  the  agency  system  to 
citizenship,  and  although  there  are  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way,  still  one  cannot  but  feel  thankful 
to  see  those  old  buildings  standing  idle,  and  to 
feel  that  the  Omahas  have  started  in  upon  self- 
support  and  self-government.  It  is  hoped  that  be¬ 
fore  many  months  a  Presbyterian  church  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  spot  on  which  the  old  block  fort  now 
stands,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  political  in¬ 
trigue  and  favoritism  which  almost  of  necessity 
belong  to  an  agency,  are  giving  way  to  a  better 
state  of  things  among  this  people. 

But  we  must  hurry  down  through  the  creeks 
which  make  an  Eastern  man  stand  in  constant 
fear  of  a  sudden  bath,  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  which  make  him  cling  close  to  his  seat  for 
fear  of  turning  over,  through  the  tall  grass  of  the 
prairies,  which  nearly  envelopes  the  ponies,  and 
down  into  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Missouri,  where 
the  congregation  of  mission  children  and  their 
parents  are  assembling  for  worship.  The  well- 
dressed,  well-l)ehaved  little  Indian  girls,  in  their 
neat  suits  of  blue,  give  one  a  favorable  opinion  of 
the  Presbyterian  training  they  are  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  their  teachers.  From  this  school  came 
Mrs.  Tibbies,  Bright-eyes  as  she  used  to  be  known, 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  so 
much  for  her  people,  who  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Poncas  so  successfully,  and  has  now  gone  to  Europe 
to  give  our  English  cousins  a  better  picture  of  In¬ 
dian  life  than  they  ean  obtain  from  Buffalo  Bill  and 
the  Wild  West  Show.  From  this  school  Hampton 
has  received  some  of  her  most  talented  children, 
one  of  whom,  having  graduated  there  at  the  head 
of  her  class,  has  entered  the  Medical  School  at 
Philadelphia,  and  has  done  credit  to  herself  and 
her  race.  Another  Hampton  girl  from  this  mission 
has  just  received  her  appointment  as  teacher  in 
the  Agency  School  on  the  Reservation,  where  she 
will  be  of  much  help  to  Mr.  Copley  in  his  mission¬ 
ary  work.  So  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  work¬ 
ers  help  one  another.  The  great  work  is  to  be 
done  on  the  Reservation,  but  the  rounding  of 
character  and  the  advanced  work  can  be  done  to 
good  advantage  in  the  East. 

After  a  pleasant  service  of  song  and  prayer,  with 
practical  words  from  the  pastor,  the  meeting  was 
dismissed,  but  nearly  all  the  parents  remalnetl  to 
talk  with  their  children  and  with  the  minister. 
In  the  afternoon  there  was  another  service  down 
at  the  agency  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  same  hand 
to  hand  work  with  the  children  and  the  older  ones 
which  tells  so  much  more  than  words  from  the 
desk.  Mrs.  Wade  in  the  meantime  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  service  down  in  some  of  the  houses  where  a 
few  families  could  be  gotten  together. 

And  so  all  through  the  week  that  followed  we 
rode  over  the  green  hills  of  this  beautiful  reserva¬ 
tion,  which  is  so  widely  extended  that  one  can  go 
for  more  than  twenty  miles  without  passing  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds.  Early  in  the  week  we  went 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  reserve,  where  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  known  as  the  non  progressives 
live,  although  the  Ane  com-Aelds  and  comfortable 
homes  of  some  of  them  belied  the  name.  Here 
are  the  mud-lodges  where  the  Indian  dances  are 
still  held,  but  here,  too,  one  comes  upon  reAned 
faces  and  Christian  homos  that  show  the  results  of 
the  years  of  work  that  have  been  expended  here. 


Later,  we  went  north  over  to  the  Winnebago 
Reser\'ation,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  is  doing  faith¬ 
ful  work  in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements, 
then  across  to  the  Logan  Creek,  where  the  best 
farm  land  of  the  region  is  to  be  found,  and  where 
Miss  Fletcher  has  persuaded  some  of  the  young 
men  to  build  homes.  Here  two  of  the  returned 
Hampton  students  have  taken  their  pieces  of  land 
and  have  built  pleasant  homes.  There  is  no  better 
wheat  in  Nebra.ska  than  theirs,  and  their  houses, 
built  by  their  own  hands  after  the  model  of  the  ones 
in  which  they  live<l  at  Hampton,  are  object  lessons 
to  the  whole  community  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  young  Indian  cotiple.  The  story  which  these 
young  people  told  me  of  their  self-denial  and  in¬ 
dustry,  commencing  the  Arst  yfar  with  onlj*  the 
two  Indian  ponies,  having  to  pay  for  the  breaking 
of  their  land  the  Arst  year,  and  running  in  debt  at  j 
the  store ;  but  the  second  year  getting  a  stronger 


team,  so  that  they  could  break  their  own  land, 
working  at  their  carpenter  trade  at  odd  times, 
and  building  their  neighbors’  houses,  until  now 
one  of  them  had  eighty  acres  in  corn  and  wheat, 
nine  horses,  with  cows  and  pigs.  The  ladies  of 
the  Connecticut  Woman’s  Indian  Association  did 
a  most  excellent  work  when  they  lent  these  Indus¬ 
trious  Indians  enough  money  to  build  them  a 
house.  Mr.  Lu  Flesche,  who  was  for  many  years 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  has  always  taken  a 
stand  in  favor  of  progress,  has  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  country,  and  the  white  people  come 
from  all  around  to  get  their  seed  wheat  from  him. 

These  are  the  bright  cases.  There  are  many 
dark  ones.  The  withdrawal  of  supplies  leaves  the 
people  very  poor  and  without  the  habits  of  indus¬ 
try  which  the  negroes  derived  from  emancipation. 
In  the  Spring-time,  after  a  hard  Winter,  I  am  told 
that  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  the  poor  Indians 
in  the  corn-Aelds  trying  to  And  some  stray  ear 
that  may  have  been  left  in  the  harvesting  of  the 
previous  Fall.  But  they  bear  their  hunger  brave¬ 
ly,  and  try  to  have  a  larger  crop  the  next  year. 
The  people  do  much  at  the  mission  in  helping 
them  in  their  extreme  need,  sometimes  they  lend 
them  a  store,  or  help  them  with  food  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Friends  from  the  East  have  sent  them 
boxes,  and  I  know  of  no  more  worthy  object  of 
aid  than  these  same  Indians  who  are  trying  so 
hard  to  help  themselves. 

After  a  week’s  work,  I  have  collected  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Afteen  Indians  who  will  return  with  me  to 
Hampton  in  a  few  days.  I  go  back  to  my  work 
for  the  Indians  in  the  East  with  more  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  because  of  the  results  which  I  have  seen  in 
the  West,  and  because  of  the  friendly  li:tercourse 
I  have  had  with  Christ’s  workers  in  this  part  of 
the  Aeld. 

Bancroft,  Neb.,  July  9th,  1887. 


THE  F.4LL  OF  BIBYLOT.” 


who  preached  for  the  congregation  for  several 
months,  also  spoke.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Barr,  the 
present  pastor,  after  a  few  remarks,  offered  the 
dedicatory  prayer. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Dunellen. — The  Rev.  John  Hancock  sails  this 
week  by  the  City  of  Rome.  He  goes  abroad  main¬ 
ly  in  search  of  health. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Rev.  W.  E.  Loucks,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Logansport, 
Ind.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  the  North 
Broad-street  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
as  assistant  pastor  to  Dr,  Harper. 

OHIO, 

McConnelsville  — The  last  Herald  and  Pres¬ 
byter  says:  “The  friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Grimes  of  McConnelsville,  O.,  will  be  grieved  to 
learn  of  the  sudden  death  by  drowning  of  their 
lovely  daughter  Mary.” 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.  —  Cheering  accessions  to  (he 
churches  have  taken  place  during  the  past  month. 
Andrew  Church  (Dr.  Stryker  pastor)  received  7 ; 
the  First  received  11  (Dr.  Campbell  pastor) ;  Frank¬ 
lin-avenue  received  10;  Bloomington-avenue,  13; 
Shiloh,  11;  Bethlehem,  20;  the  Filth,  25;  High¬ 
land  Park,  29. 

Rev.  Leo  Baier  died  In  Minneapolis  July  8,  after 
a  long  illness,  at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  The 
funeral  discourse  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stry¬ 
ker  July  10. 

Red  Wood  Falls. — Rev.  Benjamin  Welles  died 
Juno  23d  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty 
years.  A  memorial  discourse  was  preached  at 
White  Bear,  Minn.,  where  interment  took  place,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Riheldaffer.  d.  e.  w’. 

St.  Paul. — The  Rev.  M.  L.  P.  Hill  is  preaching 
for  the  present  for  the  First  Church,  St.  Paul.  A 
preacher  of  excellt'nt  ability,  and  a  most  accepta¬ 
ble  pastor,  these  brethren  will  do  well  to  hold  on 
to  him  with  a  true  Western  grip!  Mr.  Hill’s  ad¬ 
dress  Is  47  Summit  avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

NEBRASKA. 

Holi)NE<}e. — Rev.  Fred  Johnston,  late  of  the 
Presbyterian  cluirch,  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  has  accepted 
the  Call  of  the  church  at  Holdnege,  Neb.,  and  re¬ 
moved  there. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  iH  cans.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y, 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS, 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  minister! 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  mads  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

But  and  Sell  Bii.ls  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 


Infant 

MI and  robes. 

Ladies  who  are  unable  to  e.xamine 
our  stock  of  these  goods  personally, 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
correspond  with  us.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  information  furnished,  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  given  to  special  orders. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadway  &  20th  Street,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


DR.  HOT,BROOK’S 

MILITARY  SCHOOL, 

SINiC:  NINiCl,  N.  Y. 

Reopens  Wednesday  evening,  September  14tb.  Address 
_ REV.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. _ 

C1I.IYTOY  (JKA.tlW.AIt  NCHOOIi.-College,  Prepara- 
!  tory,  and  Business  Courses.  74th  year  will  begin 
Sept.  8,  1887.  Send  for  catalogue  to  the  p'lucipal.  Rev. 
ISAAC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Female  College. 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  eommandlnff  plateau,  In  th» 
01^  J’l'rTSM'CTPtO’H:.  Vniur* 
parsed  for  bbauty  |anp  HBALTiifvi.NEM8.  Excellent  facilitiea  for 
study  of  Natural  SoieiiocN,  Classics  aud  Uatheiuatlcs — in  shortf 
every  department  well  equipped.  Season  opens  SB 14, 
•07-  Early  appUcation  is  desirable.  For  catalogues  and 
Airtber  iuformatioih  apply  to 

Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau, 

Preiildeat,  Fituburgb  (KmI  Eud),  Pa. 

LA  WREA'CEYILI.E  MCHOOL. 

John  C.  Green  Foundation, 


Mr.  Editor :  A  second  time  free  tickets  to  this 
“  historical  and  Biblical  drama,”  have  been  sent 
to  the  clergy  of  New  York.  The  pictures  in  the 
elevated  stations,  and  the  pious  letter's  sent  with 
the  free  tickets,  give  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
deeply  religious  representation  of  God’s  Judgment 
upon  “  the  mother  of  harlots.”  Not  a  hint  is 
given  of  ballet-dancing  by  Kiralfy’s  Black  Crooks, 
which  is  the  central  dish  of  the  feast,  “the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  ”  being  slurred  over,  and  hid¬ 
den  by  the  hundred  dancing-girls  who  represent 
the  harlots  for  which  Babylon  was  so  famous. 
The  climax  of  the  piece  is  not  God’s  hand,  hut  their 
legs. 

Not  only  from  a  moral  but  also  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  piece  is  a  failure,  like  that 
painting  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
by  Landseer,  in  which,  as  was  natural,  he  painted 
the  horses  so  much  better  than  tlie  Duke  that  the 
picture  has  been  taken  for  a  horse  fair !  Kiralfy 
the  dancing-master  has  served  Daniel  as  Landseer 
the  horse-painter  served  the  Duke.  Not  one  of 
our  party  saw  Daniel  at  all,  and  only  half  of  the 
party  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  the  writing  on  the 
wall,  which  should  by  all  moral  and  literary  laws 
have  been  followed  by  a  long  ami  Impressive  si¬ 
lence.  I’ASTOR. 


iHinCisteris  <intr 


NEW  YORK. 

Southampton. — The  interior  of  th«  Presbyterian 
Church  here  has  been  adorned  with  much  variety, 
unity,  harmony,  and  richness.  The  parsonage  has 
also  been  repaired,  and  sheds  have  been  built. 
The  benevolent  contributions  have  increased  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  above  wliat  they  were,  reach¬ 
ing  a  total  of  sixteen  thousand  five  hunrlred  dol¬ 
lars  for  all  purposes  during  the  lust  three  years. 
'The  church  now  numbers  390  members,  though 
some  of  these  being  absent.  Three  Suiulaj- 
schools  afford  ample  means  of  Christian  instruc¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
besides  the  usual  prayer-meetings.  One  of  the 
Sunday-scliools  is  held  on  the  Indian  Reservation, 
and  these  people  are  rising,  as  never  before  in 
nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  that  tins  church 
has  stood  near  them.  They  now  have  their  own 
pastor.  Benevolent  work  is  carried  forward  by 
one  Ladles  Aid  Society,  one  Home,  and  two  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Societies,  having  tlie  two- fold  ob¬ 
ject  of  gaining  knowledge  of  the  work  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  collecting  funds  to  carry  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  to  others.  Two  of  the  Bunday-school 
classes  have  or«anize<l  for  Christian  wivrk,  and  the 
Southampton  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
and  the  Literary  Society  are  in  part  composed  of 
members  of  this  church.  For  a  little  more  than 
three  years  this  cliurch  has  been  under  the  very 
faithful  pastoral  charge  of  the  Ro;-.  Walter  (Ton- 
diet.  His  wife  has  no  less  endeared  herself  to  this 
people  by  her  tireless  devotion  to  their  spiritual 
interests  in  Sunday-schoels  on  the  Reservation, 
and  in  the  several  Christian  societies. 

Albany. — Dr.  John  McC.  Holmes  has  been  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  State-street  Church  for  ten  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  244  families  have  been  added  to 
the  congregation,  and  .541  members  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  communion  of  the  ehureli,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  24  families  and  .54  communicants  for  each 
of  the  ten  years.  As  to  the  spiritual  life  anil  work 
of  the  church,  the  Sabbath  and  week-day  service-! 
have  been  well  sustained,  and  almost  every  month 
has  witnessed  conversions.  This  church  has  also 
made  a  good  record  as  to  Christian  benelicence. 
During  the  past  ten  years  $101,4(52.41  have  bfcn 
contributed  for  congregational  pui-poses.  and  $12(5,- 
721.49  have  been  given  to  benevolent  olijeets,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $'228,183.90,  or  nearly  a  (juarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  with  an  average  of  nearly  $23,000 
a  year  for  the  entire  decade.  .4.nd  the  ten  years 
have  not  been  without  result  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
cruiting  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  Already  five 
young  men  from  this  church  have  been  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  two  others  are  now  pursu¬ 
ing  their  studies  with  this  in  view.  The  same 
growth  has  revealed  itself  in  the  Kabbath-scliool. 
During  the  last  ten  years  171  of  the  scholars  have 
been  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  an 
average  of  seventeen  each  year. 

R0CHE.STEB.— -4.  new  interest  is  arising  in  our 
German  population.  This  nationality  is  increas¬ 
ing  fast  In  our  city  and  its  suburbs,  and  some  of 
our  most  philanthropic  and  aggressive  workers 
and  men  of  means  and  in lluence  are  casting  about 
to  see  where  l)est  to  drop  the  work  or  jiltch  the 
tent  so  that  tliese  many  unreached  families  may 
be  gathered  under  an  evangelistic  faith  and  apos¬ 
tolic  order.  The  excellent  pastor  of  the  Gorman 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Hamilton  Place,  is  feeding 
a  warm  interest  in  this  new  movement. 

East  Rochf^itek. — In  this  busy,  growing  por¬ 
tion  of  our  city  many  families  would  welcome  a 
Presbyterian  church.  The  enterprise  may  eventu¬ 
ally  take  shape  and  form  on  a  beautiful  lot  now 
offered  for  such  purpose  on  “  Hayward  Terraco.” 
as  a  memorial  of  a  beloved  daughter  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Hayward  of  St.  Peters  church.  The 
matter  will  receive  earnest  attention  on  the  return 
of  our  brethren  from  their  vacations. 

WESTMINSTER  PARK.— This  ncw  locality,  some 
seven  miles  up  the  Genesee  river,  is  becoming  a 
favorite  resort  for  Sunday-school  picnics.  The 
school  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Gardner  pastor,  has  been  there  this  week,  and 
christened  it  with  their  own  name. 

Bfjigen. — The  resignation  of  the  pastorate  of 
thischurcn,  Bev.  A.  D.  Draper,  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  call  to  Batavia,  were  attended  with  very 
pleasant  tokens  of  regard.  Valuable  testimoniars 
of  esteem  and  affection  were  given  to  pastor  and 
wife  by  the  Sunday-school  and  congregation  also, 
and  a  grateful  and  touching  farewell  service,  also 
in  the  chapel.  Bergen  suffers  a  great  loss  in  this 
removal  of  her  young  pastor. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling. — The  new  Third  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  was  dedicated  June  19.  It  is  a  handsome 
two-story  brick.  The  chief  entrance  leads  l»y 
broad  stairs  to  the  rear  of  the  main  audience-room. 
The  choir  occupies  the  alcove  within  the  tower,  at 
the  opposite  end  from  the  pulpit  and  facing  it. 
The  pews  are  of  oak  with  trimmings  of  clierry.  A 
neat  carpet  an<i  staintnl-glass  windows  give  the  in¬ 
terior  a  very  inviting  appearance.  The  auditorium 
is  brilliantly  liglited.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  D.  A.  Cunningham,  pastor  of  the  First 
ITesbyteriiii  Churcli,  whose  theme  was  the  duty 
of  public  worship.  He  was  followed,  after  a  liymn, 
by  Mr.  I.saac  Stewart,  who  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  congregation  through  its  struggles  since  1882, 
when  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  church.  Tlie 
death  of  Mr.  Lyle,  former  pastor,  and  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Steele,  one  of  the  elders  much  interested  in 
the  work,  was  referred  to.  One  of  the  handsome 
windows  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Steele.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Eaton  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 


COLORADO. 

Idaho  Springs. — Rev.  Edwin  P.  Thomson,  after 
a  successful  settlement  at  I’lyraouth,  Ind.,  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  service  at  Idaho  Springs,  Coi.,  having 
received  an  urgent  call  as  jiastor  of  that  important 
church. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Norfolk,  Va. — At  the  regular  communion  ser¬ 
vices  of  tile  Paik-avenuo  Church,  Rev.  E.  B.  Me- 
Cluer  pastor,  held  on  Sabbath,  July  3,  tlicre  were 
sixteen  additions,  twelve  on  [U'ofessioii  of  faith. 
Tills,  says  the  Cential  Presbyterian,  was  not  the 
result  of  any  speci-il  services,  l)ut  is  in  keeping 
witti  the  steadj'  growth  of  this  churcli  during  tlie 
pasi  few  years. 

Fell  Among  Thieves.— The  Central  Presbyte¬ 
rian  says:  lltv.  R.  E.  Slierrill,  one  of  thepio  ieers 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Texas,  fell  among  robbers 
:  lately  at  Fort  We  rth.  Spending  tlieniglit  there  at 
a  hotel  near  the  depot,  lie  awoke  early  in  tlie 
morning  and  found  his  clothes  scattered  over  the 
floor,  and  $140  taken  from  ills  pockets.  Thejiolice 
were  summoned,  but  it  is  feared  no  clue  can  be 
gained.  He  was  passing  from  liis  old  home  near 
Taylor,  to  bis  new  home  at  Graham,  in  Northern 
Te.xas,  and  had  received  the  money  from  sales  of 
some  personal  property.  r. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Three  Conferences  of  India.— The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  India  lias  recently  divided  its 
missions  into  three  Conferences :  the  North  India, 
the  South  India,  and  the  Bengal.  The  three  Con¬ 
ferences  have  about  150  preachers  and  7000  mem¬ 
bers,  English  and  native.  This  church  began 
work  lu  India  in  1857.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is 
native,  and  draws  from  America  about  450,000  ru¬ 
pees  annually.  A  larger  number  of  new  missiona¬ 
ries  has  entered  the  work  during  the  last  year  than 
ever  before  in  tlie  same  length  of  time. 

The  Chautaitqua  As.sembly  has  purchased  a 
fine  grove  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  directly  south 
of  the  present  Assembly  grounds  for  $10,000.  It 
contains  thirty-five  acres,  and  has  a  glen  and  rivu¬ 
let. 


Blakeslee  —  JucKETT  — In  Worthington,  Minn.,  on 
Wednesiliij',  July  i3th,  1887,  t>y  Kev.  W.  H.  Hartzoll,  Mr. 
Elias  M.  Blakeslee  of  Bound  Luke,  Minn.,  to  Miss 
Abbie  M.  Juckett  of  Buttle  Creek,  Micliigun. 

Cm  BERTSON  — Hollinoeb  —  At  Cliuriton,  lowu,  July 
14,  1887,  liy  Bev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Mr.  .John  Culbert¬ 
son  to  Miss  CiARA  E.  Hollinoek,  both  of  Chariton. 


IDIED. 

IVallee— Suddenly  on  July  9th,  1887,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Mr.  William  Lindsley  Waller,  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age. 

The  death  of  Mr.  William  L.  Waller  removes  one 
who  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  pillar  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  in  the  National  Capital.  Mr.  Waller  came  of  good 
Presliyterian  stock,  which  can  be  traced  back  through 
English  ancestry  to  the  Puritans,  and  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  eminent 
laymen.  He  was  born  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  July  21st, 
1810.  Thence  he  removed  to  Washington,  where  in 
early  youth  ho  was  converted,  and  at  once  became  a 
useful  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  was  elected  an  elder  of 
the  church  there,  of  which  the  Hev.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
D.D.,  was  then  pastor.  Thence  he  moved  to  Berwick. 
Pii.,  where  he  was  also  elected  elder.  In  1849  he  re¬ 
moved  with  his  family  to  Washington  city,  where  he  at 
once  identilled  himself  with  the  F-street  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  Laurie  was  then  pastor.  In  this  churcli, 
and  its  outgiowth,  the  New-York-avenuo  Church,  he 
continued  as  a  member  until  his  death,  serving  ns  el¬ 
der  tor  tliirty-three  years,  under  the  successive  pas¬ 
torales  of  Drs.  Laurie,  Jiinkin,  Gurley,  Mitchell,  Pax¬ 
ton,  and  Bartlett.  How  much  ho  was  esteemed  liy  the 
members  of  that  church,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  rotary  eldership  was  introdneed,  Mr.  Waller 
was  continuously  elected,  and  that  always  liy  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote.  For  thirty  years  he  was  Clerk  ot  the  Ses¬ 
sion.  But  the  memory  of  Mr.  Waller  will  always  lie 
idontifled  with  the  church-extension  movement  of  Pres- 
hyterianism  in  Washington  city.  The  records  of  the 
Presbytery  show  that  lie  was  a  leading  member  of  com¬ 
mittees,  and  those  acquainted  with  the  hi.story  of  the 
Metropolitan  Church  romomher  him  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  useful  members  of  the  Committee  which 
superintended  tlie  use  of  the  Met roiiolifan  Church 
Fund  for  erecting  the  edifice  wliich  now  stands  on 
Capitol  Hill.  He  was  also  an  active  mover  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  urge  the  need  ot  lhat  movement  in 
the  northwestern  jiortion  of  the  city  which  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Mr.  Waller  Is 
an  illustrious  example  of  how  a  man  with  not  large 
pecuniary  means  can  build  up  by  his  fHU'sonal  efforts 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Ho  also  gave  to  it  his  children. 
One  of  them  Is  an  honored  minister  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church— Bev.  William  B.  Waller  of  New  Bocnelle, 
N-  Y.  Mr.  Waller's  Christian  life  was  characterized  by 
a  high  degree  of  sanctity.  Ho  so  walked  with  God 
that  all  “  took  knowledge  of  him  that  he  had  l>cen  with 
Jesus.”  His  genial  manners  and  loving  spirit  endeared 
him  to  all,  and  his  blameless  conduct  in  every  position 
he  oceupied  made  him  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of 
that  community.  Such  a  life  could  have  but  one  end: 
“  He  reefs  Irom  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow 
him.”  c. 


world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


THE 


UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  BANK 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

No.  1  BSOADWAT,  NE’W  TORS. 


Vapital,  - 
Sarplii.i,  - 


-  $4*00,000 

-  $r*oo,(too 


LOGAN  C.  fllUUllAY,  Freiiiclent. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

Transacts  a  (aciicral  Itaiikini-  Riisiiicss. 


TUXEDO 


For  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  October,  our 

KMll'EI)  rrXEDO  suits 

have  no  equal. 

These  Suits  are  ready-made,  and  rarely 
require  any  alterations ;  from  their  knitted 
texture  they  are  especially  adapted  for  the 
Seashore,  the  Mountains,  Yachting',  Lawn 
Tennis,  Steamer  wear,  etc. 

THE  TUXEDO  KNITTED  SUIT 
and 

THE  LITTLE  TUXEDO  KNITTED  SUIT 
for  Children’s  wear, 

ARE  FOB  SALE  ONLY  BY 

James  M’Creery  &  Co. 

Broadway  and  1 1th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  ORGAN  FOLIO. 

BY  HI  BEIIT  P.  MAIN. 

THIS  now  book  has  boon  prepared  expressly  for  tho  Rood 
Urgau.  It  contains  a  thiirough  course  of  valuable  Inslruc- 
tioii, a  number  of  useful  Interludes  in  diffcroiit  keys,  pretty 
voluntaries,  pieces  especially  adapted  for  the  parlor  at 
home;  also,  several  pages  of  songs  and  hymn  tunes.  Large 
Folio  Boards,  $1.50.  Sent  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Spocimen 
pages  free. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

BI6L0W  &  HIAIN,  7()  East  Ninth  Street,  New  Voik. 

81  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


RECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work. 

LECTDBE8  ON  THEOIOGT. 

By  Rev.  A.  A.  HODOE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Small  Svo,  472  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  20  cents  extra. 

MEXICO:  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  Hannah  Mori:  Johnson.  63  maps  and  illustrations. 
12mo.  Price,  $1.50. 


It  Is  desirable  that  a|>pllcatlons  should  be  made  from 
3  to  6  months  in  advance  of  date  of  entrance.  For  Catalogue 
coutaiutng  Courses  of  Study  and  Calendar,  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Fh.D.,  Lawrencevllle,  N.  J. 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY 


FOR 

YUL^’G  WO.MEM, 

i.e:r«»v,  N.  V. 

Literary,  music  and  art  colleges;  also  jireparatory  school. 
Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  Rates  low.  Now  dormi¬ 
tory  aildod  to  buildings  this  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  D.D.,  Chancellor. 


YOUNG  LADIES’  SEMINARY 

Address  F.  CH AN DLEK,  D.D. _ 

PEEKNBilili  (^'.  Y'.)  Military  Academy. 

Col.  CIIAS.  J.  WBIllUT,  B.8., 

Dr.  John  N.  Tilden,  Principals. 


TIUt'GIIKEEMIE  (Yl.  Y.) 

1  Mll.lTAHY'  lYiNTITl'TE. 

$400.  All  ages.  For  College,  West  Point.  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  or  Business.  For  clreulurs  with  general  Information 
and  referenees,  address 

Dll.  C.  B.  WARRING,  Principal. 


F  STEUBENVILLE,  O.,  %/ 

EMALE  SEMINARY 

noautiful  and  healthful  location  on  the  Ohio.  A  successful 
ext>eriente  of  fifty-eii^ht  years.  The  best  of  advantajfcs  in 
Mtisic,  PAiNTlNt;,  rKENCll,  Ac.  as  well  as  In  the  KngUsh 
Course,  with  the  love  and  care  of  a  Christian  home.  Send 


catalutfue.  Kev.  Dr. 


DAVCGA  LAKK  MllilTAUY  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  J.  WKIGHT,  B  8  .  A,M..  Principal,  Aurora,  N.Y. 


UIVEliVIEW 


AC.YIIFMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. 
5:4d  Year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Academies,  and  Buslnef-s.  Military  Drill. 

BISBEE  &  AMEN,  Principals. 


GLEN  TOWER  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Dobbs-Kerry-on-  llie-Kudson. 

Pure  air,  pure  spring  water,  perfect  drainage.  New  brick 
building.  Appointments  elegant  and  C'lmplete.  Offers  am¬ 
ple  and  thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business. 
Established  1886.  Eiil.'irged  1887. 

F.ZKA  B.  FANCIIKB,  )  p-, 

HERMAN  A.  BAILEY, ) 

Send  for  prospectus. 


WHKATON  FKMALK  SEMINARY 

will  commence  Its  53d  year  Sept.  8.  Fine  Library,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction. 
Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  cliculsr  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Removed  In  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  to 
OooNTZ,  the  spaeious  cf)uniry  seat  of  Jay  Cooke,  will  begin 
Its  thirty-eighth  year,  Wednesday,  Sept.  28  For  cireulars, 
apply  to  Principals,  Ogoutz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

I’rincipals.  Jimeritus  Principals. 

MISS  Frances  E  Bennett,  Miss  M.  L.  Bonnet, 

M1S.S  SYLVIA  J.  EASTMAN.  HISS  H.  A.  PILLAYE. 

OKMINING  INbTITllTE  FOR  YOUNG  l>.4DIE)Si. 

Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson.  Reopens  InSeptember. 
Hiss  Sarah  M.  Van  Vleck,  A.M.,  Principal.  For  particu¬ 
lars.  apply  to  Rev.  F.  B.  DWIOHT,  Sing  Sing. 


Wells  College  foi  loniig  Ladies, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Sujterlor  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Session  begins  September  14,  1887.  Send  for  catalogue. 

_ E.  8.  FRI^BKB,  U.U..  President. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

FOK  WOMEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  Yorh. 

Course  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Elective  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advantages 
lu  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improvs- 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 
Astronomical  Observatory  —  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.l).,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Rye  meminary,  rye,  new  york. 

_  _  For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

The  preparatory  NFHOOL,  Princeton.  N.J., 

will  receives  few  pupils  during  July  aud  August  to 
complete  pre|)aratlon  for  any  college.  The  best  of  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms.  Reference— President 
McCosh.  J.  REMSEN  BISHOP,  Head  Master. 


PEOPLE  AND  PASTOR. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  D.D.  18mo.  Price,  In  cloth, 
40  cents.  In  paper,  10  cents  net. 

THE  DUTY  or  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CONFUCT 
BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

By  Rev.  ROBERT  Ellis  Thompson,  D.D.,  Profe8Sf)r  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  16mo,  paper  cover. 
Price,  5  cents. 

Address  orders  to 

J0H\  A.  BL.ACK,  Business  Snperintendrnt, 

1334  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WABD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


AL.  1“  OOLLBGE.  Oberlln,  O.,  Theological.  Col- 
llnA|A|||l  Inglate,  and  Proparalory  Iieparlmonts; 
|ll||■l  llll  offers  both  sexes  the  best  ed  ucaitoual  ad* 
VMVl  llll  vantages  at  the  lowest  cost.  Healthful; 
no  saloons;  best  religious  Influences;  elective  studies; 
1322  studentn  last  year.  Calendar  sent  free  by  Mr.  Geo.  P, 
Kimball,  Secretary. 

Oberlln  Conservatory  of  Music. — Under  the  College 
management  New  building.  Huperlor  Instruction  In 
Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Plano,  Organ,  Stringed  lustru- 
I  ments,  etc.  Address,  Prof.  F.  B.  RluE,  Director. 


AJufiifntsis  ‘Sotltta. 


The  American  Tract  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Business  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placing  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Union  Missionary  Colportaye  and 
the  makiny  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  cooperation  and  the 
cheerful  benefactions  of  all  who  love  the  union 
spirit  and  Gospel  work  of  this  Society. 

Please  send  donations  to 

Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

June  21st,  1887. 

Tbe  National  Reform  Association  will  bold  a 
Convention  at  Ocean  Grove.  New  Jersey,  on  Monday,  July 
2.')lh,  with  three  sessions,  viz;  10  A.  M  ,  and  2  ;30  and  7  ;  4 
P.  M.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the  Kev.  George  l: 
Crf  oks,  D.D.,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  on  “Secular 
Ism  In  Education”;  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A  Rlttenhouse,  D.D  , 
of  Dickinson  College;  by  Mrs.  Clara  Hoffman,  President  o: 
the  Missouri  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union ;  and 
It  Is  hopeil  by  the  Bev.  Joslab  Strong.  D.D.,  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  author  of  the  work 
entitled  “Our  Country."  The  action  of  the  Convention 
will  relate  to  the  Sabbath  Question  the  Bible  In  the  Publl’’ 
•Schools,  the  Christian  Standard  of  Marriage  and  Dlvoro  . 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic, and  kindred  reform.'-. 
The  purpose  of  the  Association  Is  ileclared  to  he  “  ’’o  main¬ 
tain  and  promote  the  Influence  of  the  Christian  religion  li 
the  Araerlc.m  government;  toro.-lsttho  encroachments  of 
secularism  or  (Kdltlcal  atheism  ;  to  call  the  nation  back  tf> 
the  God  of  our  fathers;  and  to  secure  such  declaratlon.- 
aiid  provisions  In  C'mslltutlonal  and  statute  law  as  may  he 
found  necessary  to  this  end.”  Documents,  reports,  Ac., 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Corresixinding  Secretary, 

T.  P.  STEVENSON,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Pnillips’  Business  Direotory  for  1887. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Publication  contains  over  900  Pages. 

Just  published,  and  Is  as  full  of  Information  as  ever. 
The  notable  Increase  In  the  size  of  the  volume  lndl<;ates 
very  clearly  the  growth  of  the  business  of  the  city,  and  the 
necessity  for  Just  such  a  publication.  The  Index  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  book  Is  so  conveniently  arranged  that  any 
business  heading  can  be  found  at  a  glance. 

Invaluable  to  every  business  man.  Price,  $3. 

All  Booksellers  and  the  Publisheils, 

81  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


BBADFOBD  AC 

rBf  BuUiliap  o— uryaMid.  mtm 

rr«Tt ;  lftk«  for  roviac  Md  tkatiaf.  CImsM  «»<i 
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F«Mur«r,  Br*d/«ril,  Mm*. 


Tiip]  gp:rtrude  baby  suit. 

A  full  description  of  this  simple  and  desirable  reform 
suit  for  newly-born  Infants,  now  being  so  extensively  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  old  style  garments  so  trying  to  the  patience 
of  l)Oth  mother  and  child,  was  published  In  BabyikxiD, 
No.  19,  together  with  a  supplement  of  patterns.  Price  15 
cents.  BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

5  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Brltlgeton,  N.  J. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sept.  21.  A  comfort¬ 
able  home.  Past  record  remarkable  for  health.  Board  of 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduates.  Best  results 
In  Music,  Art,  French,  and  German.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  BEEVES,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 

UP80.Y  SEMINARY,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County, 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Ke«pe  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References;  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Bev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Ur.  D.  S. 
Owyune,  25  Broad  street.  New  York.  For  other  references 
or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Bev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston.  Ot. 


Mifim  FMtff-ASEirfs  Yimm 


AMANTHA 

AT 


ARATOCA 


A  Ni  KNGI.Iwll  l..\nY,  highly  recommended,  accus- 
mraed  to  travel,  desires  an  engagement  as  travelling 
companion,  or  chaperone  courrlere;  she  speaks  French 
and  .\rahlc.  Address  Miss  MULLOCK,  care  of  Dr.  Field, 
“  New  Y'ork  Evangelist,”  New  York. 


Mice  F  I  VnilFQ  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  Ft  R 
mlao  Cl  Li  KUUloi  young  ladies  and  children 

45  Bast  6Hth  Street.  New  York. 

Afternoon  Classes  for  Adults. 


•j 

By  J08IAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE. 

Funny  HItsI  Funny  Cuts!  SELLS  like  Fun II 

8F.K  the  SPLENDID  NCCCESM  of  AUENT8I 
One  mede  s  Profit  Pint  3  Weeki  of  $138 1  ;  One  First  (  Dnye  $14.110 1 ; 
One  Pint  lODeyi  $1451 1 :  One  Pint  3  Days  $36.501 ;  One  First  3  Weeks 
$103.501 1 ;  Making  a  Clean  Profit  In  T  Weeka  Work  of  !  ! 

It  takes  off  -iaratoga  follies,  flirlatinns,  low  necks,  dniles, 
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THE  PHIRAOH  OF  IBRiUllH  AAD  OF  JOSEPH. 

By  Bct,  W.  W.  Taylor. 

The  chronolopry  of  the  Bible  is  securely 
notched  by  }’ears  and  generations,  so  that  we 
know  how  long  after  the  Flood  were  the  birth 
and  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  time  he  went 
down  into  Egypt. 

Were  the  chronology  of  Egypt  equally  clear, 
were  the  personal  and  throne  names  of  the 
Pharaohs  given  in  connection  with  the  era  at 
which  they  reipmed,  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
synchronize  a  Patriarch  and  a  Pharaoh  as  to 
compare  a  King  of  England  with  a  King  of 
France. 

As,  however,  Egyptian  history  has  no  chro¬ 
nology  and  the  Bible  gives  the  same-  official 
title  to  every  Pharaoh  of  whom  it  speaks,  it  is 
impossible  to  determ  ne  what  Bible  charac¬ 
ter  and  what  Egyi>tian  ruler  lived  at  the  same 
epoch;  and  hence  the  amazing  difference  of 
dates  among  the  best  Egyptian  scholars,  and 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  them. 

Still,  some  general  and  probable  shape  of 
regular  history  may  be  gathered  from  the 
abundant  material  sculptured  and  written  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  Bible  narrative  will  flash  some  light 
upon  both  lines  of  history,  to  give  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  chronological  probability  to  the  inter¬ 
lapping  stories. 

Holding  such  an  end  in  view,  let  us  read, 
attentively,  the  two  narratives,  rehearsing 
Abraham’s  visit  to  Egypt  and  Joseph’s  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  same  old  land.  The  flrst  is  given, 
Gen.  xii. 

Does  not  Pharaoh  appear  much  like  the 
chief  of  a  free,  uncultivated  people,  rural,  if 
not  nomadic,  whose  princsK,  as  they  are  called, 
are  much  like  fellow-chiefs,  but  little  his  infe¬ 
riors,  who  have  unceremonious  access  to  his 
presence  ?  They  make  no  showing  like  grave 
and  reverend  statesmen,  or  even  as  well  cos¬ 
tumed  courtiers.  They  talk  freely  with  him, 
but  not  on  administrative  subjects;  it  is  only 
to  report  the  arrival  of  a  large  household  of 
strangers.  They  seem  to  have  been  loitering 
round  to  see  the  Patriarch’s  people  pitching 
their  tents  and  foiding  the  herds  and  flocks ; 
and  now  they  drop  in  like  excited  idlers,  to 
tell  Pharaoh  about  the  Scheik  Abraham  and 
his  beautiful  sister,  of  whom  they  have  caught 
a  glimpse. 

Egj'pt  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile,  and  opening  widely  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  coast,  from  east  to  west.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Delta,  near  the  entrance,  to  those 
coming  from  Canaan,  is  Goshen,  the  rich  pas¬ 
ture  meadoivs,  and  Abraham,  in  want  of  graz¬ 
ing  land,  does  not  move  across  the  country 
and  up  the  Nile,  many  miles,  to  Memphis  or 
Thebes,  but,  in  this  grass-district,  he  tarries, 
and  there  he  finds  Pharaoh,  of  whom  the 
story  treats.  The  King  makes  free  with  the 
strangers,  and  without  apparent  objection  or 
resistance. 

Sarah  is  brought  into  his  house. 

Still,  the  Egyp’ian  Chief  is  not  a  mad,  reck¬ 
less  despot,  nor  half  so  bad  a  man  as  Abraham 
apprehended.  The  Patriarch  was  thrown  from 
his  balance  and  led  to  e(iuivocate  sadly,  for 
fear  Egyptian  rudeness  and  lawlessness  would 
go  the  length  of  killing  him  for  his  wife’s 
sake.  But  it  does  not,  cerlainhj,  appear  that 
Pharaoh  is  a  polygamist,  for  he  speaks  only 
of  making  Sarali  his  wife ;  for  whom  he  gives 
her  brother  a  generous  dower  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  asses  and  camels,  with  men  and  women 
servants  to  take  care  of  them ;  gifts,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  of  an  agricultural  and  not  a  commer¬ 
cial  or  artistic  people.  He  is  quick,  too,  to  see 
the  hand  of  God,  when  laid  heavily  on  himself 
and  his  household,  and  ready  to  obey  the  Most 
High,  to  send  the  woman  back.  He  makes 
excuse  and  explanation  to  Abraham,  “Why 
saidst  thou  she  is  my  sister?  Why  didst 
thou  not  tell  me  she  was  thy  wife?  Thus,  he 
sharply  rebukes  the  saint,  and  whilst  he,  at 
once,  sends  the  woman  away,  out  of  his  sight, 
he  is  so  generous  and  honorable  as  not  to  re¬ 
claim  his  gifts,  and  commits  the  humble  couple 
to  special  guard,  to  set  them  safely  on  their 
way  home. 

Now  where  shall  this  Pharoah  be  placed  on 
the  roll  of  princes  ?  The  time  is  four  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Flood,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  after  the  dispersion 
from  Bdbel  and  the  probable  settlement  of 
Egypt.  Can  this  insignifleant  king  be  the 
only  Pharaoh  in  the  land?  He  cannot  be  one 
of  the  grand  old  pyramid  builders!  He  can¬ 
not  be  one  of  the  shepherd  kings,  who  sup¬ 
planted  the  old  native  line  of  monarchs,  for 
they  evidently  entered  the  land  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  rush,  and  soon  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  Egypt. 

Considering  the  time  and  the  locality  in 
Egypt,  where  he  is  found,  together  with  the 
monumental  history,  a  probable  place  and 
standing  may  be  made  for  him,  and  that  is  all 
this  article  proposes. 

What  is  the  testimony  of  the  monuments  as 
now  found  in  Egyptian  History  ? 

It  is  known  that  a  race,  probably  of  Semitic 
blood,  was  gradually  pushe<l  down  from  north¬ 
eastern  Asia,  at  first  in  fragmentary  bodies, 
and  began  very  early  to  besiege  the  gates  of 
Egypt.  As  the  old  line  of  Pharaohs  grew 
weak,  and  internal  troubles  arose,  some  of 
these  foreign  people  came  into  the  Delta,  set¬ 
tled  themselves  and  formed  just  such  little 
independent  kingdoms  as  Abraham  found; 
and  for  want  of  stronger  light,  why  may  not 
the  question  here  rest  ? 

By  the  time  of  Joseph,  two  hundred  years 
later,  the  Shepherd  Kings,  it  would  seem,  had 
entered  and  secured  the  whole  country.  They 
had  reacted  from  their  early  violence  of  con¬ 
quest  and  entered  on  a  wise  policy  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  conferring  better  military  and  govern¬ 
mental  ideas  on  the  Egyptians,  and  quickly 
making  themselves  partakers  of  the  superior 
refinement  and  learning  of  the  conquered  peo¬ 
ple. 

Turning  now  to  the  xxxixth  and  following 
chapters  of  Genesis,  see  what  Egypt  and  Pha¬ 
raoh  look  like  when  that  poor,  little  slave  boy 
Joseph  is  brought  into  the  great,  strange, 
royal  city  of  Memphis,  with  tears  on  his 
cheeks,  and  is  set  forth  in  the  slave  market 
for  sale!  He  brings  with  him,  however,  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  the  one  true  God,  and 
his  faith  soon  gives  him  a  brave  heart  and 
bright  eyes.  He  stands  at  length  before  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  what  does  the  sacred  story  uncon¬ 
sciously  reveal  ?  Egypt  has  her  State-prison. 
The  King  is  surrounded  by  guards.  He  is  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  court  and  a  ceremonious 
retinue  of  8er\'ant3,  butlers  and  bakers  among 
them.  He  celebrates  his  birthiiay  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  holiday  feast  to  all  that  minister  to 
his  luxurious  life.  He  has  his  wnithful  turns, 
and  punishes  or  pardons  as  he  pleases.  Jo¬ 
seph  must  be  clean  of  the  prison  and  decently 
dressed,  to  come  into  the  King’s  presence, 
who  receives  him  in  State,  encompassed  by 
his  servants,  the  State  officials,  whom  he  con¬ 
sults  as  his  counsellors.  He  uses  a  throne, 
which  requires  a  palace  and  presence  cham¬ 
ber,  with  different  orders  of  officials,  under 
royal  etiquette.  Joseph,  like  young  Daniel 
before  Nebuchadnezzar,  moves  with  rever¬ 
ence,  as  in  an  august  presence,  and  si>eaks 
modestly.  Pharaoh,  whilst  he  consults  others, 
himself  decides  matters.  He  is  absolute  King ; 
he  rules  the  whole  land  of  Eg>  pt,  and  by  his 


word  puts  every  soul  under  Joseph’s  band. 
He  not  only  makes  him  head,  but,  excepting 
the  office  place  of  monarch,  he  subjects  him¬ 
self  to  this  young  man’s  wisdom  and  fidelity. 
In  token,  he  places  his  signet-ring,  the  great 
seal,  upon  his  finger,  the  sign  of  absolute 
authority'.  With  the  transfer  of  sovereign 
power,  Joseph  is  clothed  in  vestures  of  fine, 
white  linen,  like  kings  and  priests,  adorned 
with  a  gold  chain,  and  furnished  with  a  royal 
chariot  for  procession  through  the  streets  and 
his  long  journeys  over  the  whole  land,  at 
whose  approach  every  man  must  bend  the 
knee.  To  croA-n  his  work  of  friendship  and 
honor,  the  King  graces  him  with  a  wife  of 
semi  royal  rank,  Asenath  by  name,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Potiphera,  Priest  of  On,  the  City  of  the 
Sun. 

This  Bible  picture  shows  an  Egypt  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  finest  mechanical  arts,  wrought 
from  every  rich  material.  It  reveals  a  priest¬ 
ly  hierarchy  with  colleges  of  magi  and  wise 
men.  The  mention  of  chariots  proves  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  who  in¬ 
troduced  them,  while  the  hospitable  recep¬ 
tion  of  Jacob  and  his  family  may  be  taken  as 
an  intimation  that  one  of  these  kings  is  now 
on  the  throne. 

Wilmington,  Md. 


IS  LEAVES  A  SYMBOL? 

By  Rev.  D.  F.  Bonner. 

That  leaven  is  a  symbol  of  decay  or  corrup¬ 
tion  or  sin,  has  long  been  one  of  the  common 
places  of  Biblical  Theology.  The  assumption 
has  reached  and  maintains  that  position  with 
seeming  justification.  Leaven  was  rigidly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  burnt  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  Ill, 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  Paschal  Feast  every 
vestige  of  it  was  carefully  removed  from  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xii.  19,  xiii.  7). 
How  easy  and  how  natural  to  interpret  this  as 
being  symbolical  of  the  putting  away  of  all  sin, 
and  of  the  entering  thus  upon  a  new  life  lor 
God.  And  does  not  the  Apostle  Paul  actually 
thus  interpret  and  apply  it  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8)  ? 

But  though  the  assumption  is  thus  seeming¬ 
ly  justified,  it  may  afterall  be  justly  challenged. 

A  collation  of  all  the  passages  where  leaven  is 
mentioned,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  open  to  several  serious,  if  not  fatal,  ob¬ 
jections. 

1.  If  leaven  be  the  symbol  of  corruption,  and 
for  this  reason  was  excluded  from  the  meat 
(meal.  Revision)  offering,  then  must  honey 
also  be  symbolical,  for  it  was  likewise  exclud¬ 
ed  (Lev.  ii.  11).  But  of  what  is  it  regarded  as 
the  symbol  ? 

2.  If  leaven  be  a  symbol  of  sin  or  corruption, 
and  for  that  reason  was  forbidden  to  be  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  bow  came  it  that  it  was  ap- 
poinU'd  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  peace¬ 
offering  (Lev.  vii.  13)  ?  That  it  was  positively 
enjoined  as  a  part  of  the  first-fruits  offering 
(Lev.  xxiii.  17).  These  peace- offerings  were 
made  in  token  of  the  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man,  and  by  the  first-fruits  offering 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Israelite  were  sancti¬ 
fied.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  leaven,  if 
the  symbol  of  sin,  should  be  required  in  these, 
while  forbidden  to  be  burned  on  the  altar  in 
atonement  for  sin  ?  Is  continuance  in  sin  a 
condition  of  fellowship  with  God  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  apparently  far  more  rational  to 
have  burned  leaven,  and  thus  have  indicated 
the  destruction  of  sin  ? 

3.  Leaven  was  excluded  from  the  homes  of 
the  Israelites  only  <luring  the  paschal  week. 
Does  God  mean  thus  symbolically  to  teach 
that  holiness  is  demanded  only  during  the 
actual  rendering  of  religious  worship?  Is  all 
our  piety  to  be  concentrated  into  Easter  week, 
or  some  other  special  holy  season,  and  all  the 
re.st  of  our  time  to  be  given  over  to  worldly 
dissipation  ?  Is  religion  to  be  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  holy  day  or  Sabbath,  and  not  of  every 
day  and  business  ? 

4.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Christ 
likens  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  leaven  as  the 
recognized  symbol  of  sin  ?  (Matt.  xiii.  33.) 
The  thought  is  that  of  growth,  development. 
Think  of  Christ  saying  His  kingdom  grows 
like  sin.  Carry  the  matter  a  little  further,  and 
we  have  the  expression  of  profane  slang— it 
grows  like  the  devil !  Such  a  thought  is  blas¬ 
phemous. 

From  these  considerations  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  leaven  does  not  gain  its  Scriptural 
significance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  symbol  of  corruption  or  sin.  It  gains  this 
significance  from  entirely  different  facts : 

1.  So  far  as  the  feast  of  the  Passover  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  exclusion  of  leaven  from  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites  during  its  observance,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  grounded  upon  a  historical,  and  not  a 
symbolical  reason.  “  Thou  shalt  eat  no  leav¬ 
ened  bread  with  it ;  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat 
unleavened  broad  therewith,  even  the  bread 
of  affliction ;  for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  haste ;  that  thou  mayest  re¬ 
member  the  day  when  thou  earnest  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ’’ 
(Deut.  xvi.  3).  Compare  with  this  Ex.  xii.  34, 
39.  Paul’s  reference  to  leaven  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  is  best  explained  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  exhortation  accommodated  to  Jewish  ob¬ 
servances.  As  the  Jews  keep  their  passover 
by  putting  away  all  leaven,  so  let  us  Chris¬ 
tians  keep  our  festival  by  i)utting  away  our 
old  leaven :  our  former  habits,  aspirations, 
and  affections,  our  leaven  of  malice  and  wick¬ 
edness,  our  evil  principles  and  practices,  and 
let  our  unleavened  bread  be  sincerity  and 
truth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Paul  meant  to  intimate  that  these  Jewish  ob¬ 
servances  had  in  themselves  this  moral  sig¬ 
nificance.  In  fact,  the  probabilities  indicate 
otherwise.  It  is  simply  an  illustrative  accom¬ 
modation  of  Jewish  practices,  as  in  other  chap¬ 
ters  he  makes  similar  use  of  heathen  ones. 

2.  In  other  cases  leaven  is  used  merely  illus¬ 
tratively.  It  is  an  organic  substance  with  cer¬ 
tain  characteristic  properties.  It  permeates, 
transforms,  and  assimilates  the  mass  into 
which  it  is  introduced.  From  this  fact  it  be¬ 
comes  an  apt  illustration  of  the  working  of  ac¬ 
cepted  principles.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven  is  like  leaven,  in  that  it  permeates,  trans¬ 
forms,  and  assimilates  the  man  or  the  com¬ 
munity  into  which  it  comes.  So,  too,  when 
our  Saviour  warned  the  disciples  against  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees 
(Matt.  xvi.  6),  and  of  Herod  (Mark  viii.  15),  He 
referred  to  the  animating  principles  of  those 
sects,  the  principles  which  permeated  their 
teaching,  gave  form  to  their  doctrines,  and  de¬ 
termined  their  practices.  And  so,  too,  when 
Paul  reminded  both  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  v. 
6,)  and  the  Galatians  (Gal.  v.  9,)  that  a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  he  wished 
to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  evil  can¬ 
not  safely  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  church. 
It  does  not  remain  there  as  a  lifeless,  inert 
substance.  It  has  vitality,  and  develops  itself 
characteristically  as  leaven. 

3.  The  exclusion  of  leaven  from  the  offerings 
of  the  altar,  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  In 
reference  to  this,  note:  a.  From  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  adduced,  it  seems  evident  that  it 
was  not  because  leaven  was  a  symbol  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  Its  exclusion  is  limited  to  offerings 
burned  upon  the  altar.  See  Levit.  ii.  11,  12,  in 
Revision,  b.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was 
for  a  moral  reason.  The  heathen  made  much 
use  of  leaven  and  honey  in  their  sacrifices, 
and  hence,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  these 


were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  in  the  light  of  the  fact  just  a^ve 
stated,  it  seems  scarcely  probable,  c,  Doubt¬ 
less  there  was  some  reason  for  this  exclusion 
of  leaven  and  honey  from  the  offerings  to  be 
wholly  or  partially  burned  upon  the  altar ;  but 
the  Scriptures  have  not  revealed  it.  Where 
Scripture  is  silent  we  may  speculate,  but  we 
cannot  asseverate. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ground  for 
the  exclusion  of  leaven  from  these  offerings, 
it  is  evident  that  the  positive  assumption  that 
in  the  Scriptures  leaven  is  a  symbol  of  sin,  is 
an  unwarranted  one.  In  most  passages  where 
it  is  mentioned,  it  is  certainly  not  so  used.  In 
no  passage  is  it  certainly  so  used.  Theoretical 
or  practical  inferences  drawn  from  that  as¬ 
sumption,  are  therefore  misleading.  In  a 
word,  it  is  to  its  nature,  and  not  to  its  symbol¬ 
ism,  that  we  look  for  the  significance  which 
the  Scriptures  attach  to  leaven. 

Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


CDUtrrtn  at  ^onte* 

THE  ENGINEER’S  STORY. 

BY  SUSAN  TEALL  PERRY. 

It  was  almost  train  time,  and  Mrs.  Bartlett 
was  getting  supper.  She  had  taken  great  care 
that  everything  to  be  put  on  the  table  that 
night  was  to  be  what  her  husband  called  his 
favorite  dishes.  Sometimes  the  eggs  would 
not  beat  up  to  the  required  lightness,  and  once 
in  awhile  the  oven  did  not  bake  to  suit  her. 
As  inanimate  things  show  a  great  deal  of  per¬ 
versity,  such  annoyances  were  apt  to  occur  at 
the  very  time  she  wanted  most  to  show  her 
ability  as  a  model  cook ;  but  there  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule  that  night,  even 
inanimate  things  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
situation,  and  everything  went  off  just  to  suit 
the  good  wife’s  mind.  She  was  wondering 
how  Tom  was  going  to  bear  the  decision,  and 
a  look  of  anxiety  passed  over  her  face  as  she 
fixed  the  coffee  in  ihe  coffee-pot,  and  then  went 
to  the  door  to  listen  to  the  whistle  of  the  train. 

Her  husband  was  engineer  of  “  The  Sedg¬ 
wick,’’  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  en¬ 
gineers  on  the  road.  His  locomotive  seemed 
to  be  as  true  and  reliable  as  the  man  who  com¬ 
manded  it.  He  had  never  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  during  the  five  years  he  had  been  in  charge 
of  it.  Two  weeks  before  there  had  been  a  ter¬ 
rible  wreck  on  the  road  a  little  below  his  run. 
Many  lives  had  been  lost,  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  show’ed  that  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
carelessness  of  a  drunken  engineer.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  investigation  had  occasioned 
the  railroad  officials  to  issue  an  order  that  all 
the  employes  of  the  road  should  sign  the  tem¬ 
perance  pledge,  or  resign  their  situations. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  had  just  heard  through  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  that  order,  and  was  wondering  how  her 
husband  would  receive  it.  She  did  not  like  to 
own,  even  to  herself,  that  Tom  was  becoming 
addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor,  and  she  had  seen 
with  sorrow  that  the  habit  was  growing  on 
him.  Tom  always  took  the  shortest  cut  across 
the  fields  when  he  went  home,  but  that  night 
he  went  around  by  the  road,  and  his  wife  could 
see  him  walking  slowly  along  with  four  others 
of  the  employes.  They  all  seemed  greatly  excit¬ 
ed,  and  were  talking  in  loud  tones.  As  they 
neared  the  house  she  could  hear  her  husband’s 
voice,  and  then  these  words  fell  upon  her  ear; 
‘They’ve  no  business  to  ask  us  to  sign  away 
our  liberty.  I  guess  I  know  enough  not  to 
take  too  much  when  I  am  on  duty!  ’  As  soon 
as  Mrs.  Bartlett  saw  her  husband’s  face,  she 
knew  he  was  indignant  about  the  order. 

When  they  sat  down  to  supper,  he  told  her 
he  would  not  have  his  rights  interfered  with. 
It  was  strange  the  railroad  company  could 
not  rely  on  a  good  man  who  had  been  faithful 
to  their  interests  so  long.  He  should  resign 
the  next  day,  and  trust  to  luck  for  a  job  on 
some  other  road  where  they  hadn’t  taken  away 
the  liberty  of  their  employes. 

‘  O  Tom,’  his  wife  said,  ‘  I  do  hope  you  wont 
give  up  your  job ;  you  know  the  pay  is  so  good, 
and  we  can  live  so  well,  and  put  something  by 
for  the  children’s  education.  And  Tom,  dear, 
you  know  you’ve  often  said  your  engine  was 
almost  human— like  an  old,  tried  friend  to 
you ;  you’d  feel  terribly  to  see  another  man  in 
your  place.’ 

‘  That’s  so,  Nell ;  but  a  man  doesn’t  want  to 
be  made  to  sign  a  pledge,  as  if  he  were  a  child. 

I  know  enough  not  to  drink  too  much  when  I 
am  on  duty,  I  guess.  But  I  want  my  allow¬ 
ance  of  liquor,  and  I’m  going  to  have  it  too. 
John  Welch  and  Bill  Barton  are  going  to  re¬ 
sign,  and  so  is  Ben  Crump.  The  company 
can’t  fill  our  places  with  reliable  men  at  once, 
and  they  know  it.  They’ll  weaken  when  they 
find  some  of  their  most  trusty  men  are  going 
to  leave  them.’ 

‘  I’m  afraid  they  wont,  Tom,  Corporations 
are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  a  few  men.  You 
may  be  sure  they  anticipate  some  will  resign, 
and  have  already  reliable  men  w'aiting  to  take 
their  places.’ 

‘  Let  ’em  take  the  men  then.  I  tell  you  I 
wont  sign  away  my  liberty  for  any  corpora¬ 
tion.  No  danger  but  I  can  get  a  paying  job 
somewhere.’ 

As  Tom  Bartlett  finished  speaking,  he  arose 
from  the  table  and  took  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

‘  I’m  going  over  to  Gleason’s  to  talk  this 
matter  up  with  the  men,  Nell.’ 

‘Anywhere  but  there,’  thought  his  wife,  as 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  husband’s  shoul¬ 
der.  ‘  Please,  Tom,  don’t  go  over  there  now. 
You  know  the  temptations  of  that  place. 
You’ll  be  so  sorry  if  you  part  company  with 
“  The  Sedgwick,’’  the  best  engine  on  the  roail. 
Don’t  you  know  how  proud  you  were  when  she 
took  the  prize,  and  how  you  said  there  was 
not  another  one  like  her,  and  that  she  seemed 
to  be  as  proud  of  her  decorations  and  speed  as 
you  were  ?  And  Tom,  dear  Tom,  the  boys  are 
growing  so  fast,  and  dear  little  Oracle ;  and 
don’t  you  remember  that  pretty  story  I  read 
you  last  Sunday,  about  the  father  who  was 
climbing  up  a  steep  i)lace,  and  his  little  boy 
was  behind  him,  and  how  the  little  fellow  said 
“  Be  careful  where  you  step,  papa,  for  I’m  fol¬ 
lowing  right  after  you.”  You  said  yourself 
parents  ought  to  be  very  careful  what  they  do, 
that  they  may  not  set  bad  examples  to  their 
children.’ 

Mrs.  Bartlett  had  taken  the  baby  up  from 
the  cradle,  and  placing  her  in  the  father’s 
arms,  she  said  ‘  You  know  how  glad  you  were 
when  the  baby  came  that  she  was  a  little  girl.’ 

‘She  is  the  prettiest  baby  on  the  road,  Nell, 
and  so  forward  for  her  age,’  and  the  proud  fa¬ 
ther  kissed  the  round,  fat  cheek,  and  tossed 
the  little  one  up  and  down,  smiling  at  its  baby 
laughter. 

‘  If  you  will  only  hold  her  until  I  get  the 
dishes  done,  it  will  be  so  much  help  to  me,  for 
I’ve  got  a  great  deal  yet  to  do  to-night,’  the 
wife  said,  as  she  began  to  pick  up  the  dishes. 

Tom  Bartlett  loved  his  wife;  he  was  as 
proud,  yes  prouder  of  her  than  he  was  of  “  The 
Sedgwick.”  She  was  a  model  housekeeper, 
everything  about  the  home  was  attractive  and 
cheerful;  he  often  admitted  that  it  was  no¬ 
thing  Nell  ever  did  that  drove  him  to  Gleason’s, 
as  some  of  the  other  men  were  driven.  He 
often  told  Nell  that  if  he  had  to  live  with  .Tohn 
Welch’s  wife,  or  Bill  Barton’s,  he  thought  he 
should  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  they  were. 
He  didn’t  like  to  admit  to  Nell  that  it  was  “  his 
allowance”  at  certain  times  of  the  day  that 


had  taken  such  a  strong  hold  of  him,  and  he 
felt  that  he  couldn’t  sign  his  liberty  in  that  di¬ 
rection  away.  But  Nell  knew  it— that  was 
what  troubled  her.  Tom  Bartlett  had  come  to 
a  place  where  he  had  to  make  a  fight.  He  had 
often  told  his  wife  that  a  pan  is  a  fool  who 
cannot  stop  drinking  when  and  where  he  wants 
to.  He  had  not  perceived  how  strongly  the 
cables  of  habit  were  winding  about  him. 

When  his  wife  was  ready  to  take  Grade,  her 
father  went  out  of  the  house.  His  wife  could 
see  him  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
pretty  home.  She  went  into  the  bed-room, 
and  placing  the  baby  on  the  bed,  she  knelt 
doAvn  and  prayed  as  she  had  never  prayed  be¬ 
fore,  that  God  would  give  Tom  the  victory. 

Some  of  the  men  came  to  the  house  at  that 
moment,  and  Tom  Bartlett  went  with  them  to 
Gleason’s  saloon,  just  across  from  the  station. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  again.  ‘I’ve 
got  an  extra  run  to-night,  Nell,’  he  said,  ‘  I’m 
going  up  to  Sturgis,  and  down  to  Northville. 
I’ll  whistle  when  I  get  to  the  junction.’ 

The  wife  put  her  arms  around  her  husband’s 
neck,  and  gave  him  the  usual  goodbye  kiss. 
Ho  hurried  away,  and  the  anxious  wife  lifted 
her  heart  to  God  again  and  again  in  his  behalf. 
It  would  be  midnight  when  he  reached  the 
junction,  and  he  would  have  to  wait  five  min¬ 
utes  for  the  down  train,  then  just  beyond  was 
the  saloon  where  he  could  take  a  drink — the 
place  where  the  employes  always  took  a  glass, 
as  they  said,  ‘  to  help  them  through  with  the 
night  run.’  If  she  could  only  see  Tom  before 
he  got  there.  It  was  but  a  litttle  way,  and  the 
children  slept  soundly,  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  her  going.  She  made  a  pot  of  fresh 
coffee,  and  tied  up  some  luncheon  in  a  napkin, 
for  her  husband  hadn’t  eaten  much  that  night. 
It  was  quite  dark,  but  she  picked  her  way  by 
the  lantern’s  light  to  the  crossing.  As  she 
reached  the  place,  she  saw  something  on  the 
track  a  few  feet  below  where  she  stood.  It 
looked  like  a  man,  but  as  she  hastened  toward 
it,  she  saw  that  rocks  had  been  piled  up.  Some¬ 
body  had  placed  them  there  to  wreck  the  train. 
In  a  few  moments  she  had  reached  the  turn  in 
the  road,  where  she  could  get  up  on  to  some 
high  rocks  and  swing  the  lantern.  She  didn’t 
know  as  Tom  would  see  it,  but  she  trusted  in 
the  Strong  Arm  that  had  never  failed  her. 
Higher  and  higher  she  raised  the  lantern,  and 
when  she  heard  the  whistle,  she  was  almost 
paralyzed  with  fear;  but  as  the  train  neared, 
there  was  a  whistle  for  “  down  brakes  ”  fell 
upon  her  ear,  and  the  train  slackened,  and  then 
it  stopped  just  beyond  where  she  stood.  Mrs, 
Bartlett  never  knew  how  she  got  down  those 
rocks  and  clambered  over  the  stony  way  to 
“The  Sedgwick,”  but  she  shouted  ‘There’s 
something  on  the  track,  Tom,  something  on 
the  track.’ 

‘Is  that  you,  Nell?’  he  answered,  ‘What 
brought  you  here?’  And  then  the  little  wo¬ 
man,  almost  fainting  from  exhaustion,  was 
clasped  in  her  husband’s  strong  arms. 

‘  But  what  made  you  think  of  coming  down 
hero  at  all,  Nell  ?  ’  he  asked,  when  the  plot  had 
been  discovered,  and  they  were  taking  off  the 
large  pieces  of  rock  that  had  been  placed  on 
the  track. 

‘  I  thought  you  didn’t  eat  much  supper, 
Tom,  and  I  made  a  pot  of  hot  coffee,  and  put 
some  doughnuts  and  sandwiches  in  a  napkin, 
for  I  was  sure  when  you  got  to  the  junction 
that  you  would  need  something.’ 

It  was  not  hard  for  Tom  Bartlett  to  under¬ 
stand  the  motive  that  prompted  the  thought¬ 
ful  attention  of  his  wife. 

‘  I  know  what  you  did  it  for,  Nell ;  you  were 
afraid  I’d  take  a  drink  at  Lee’s.  Go  home  to 
the  children,  and  go  to  sleep  and  rest.  I’ll 
pledge  you  that  I’ll  not  touch  a  drop  of  li<pior 
until  I  get  home  from  this  run,  any  way.  You 
know,  Nell,  if  I  give  you  my  word  that  I’ll 
keep  it.’ 

The  happy  wife  was  soon  in  her  little  home 
again.  The  children  were  sleeping  undisturb¬ 
ed.  She  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  give  Tom 
strength  to  resist  temptation.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  being  talked  of  all  throughout  the 
country,  how  Tom  Bartlett’s  wife  saved  the 
train,  and  when  Tom  came  home  from  the  run, 
he  saw  a  half  column  in  the  New  York  paper 
telling  about  the  attempt  to  wreck  the  train, 
and  how  the  engineer’s  wife  saved  it.  And 
then  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  “  The 
Sedgwick”  was  making  an  extra  run,  and 
quite  a  space  given  to  the  prize-getting  and 
the  capabilities  of  its  engineer. 

‘  I’m  going  to  sign  the  pledge,  Nell,  and  stay 
by  “The  Sedgwick,”  and  the  little  fellows  fol¬ 
lowing  on  after  shall  never,  with  God’s  help, 
have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  father,  or 
fall  into  bad  ways,  because  he  went  before 
them  and  led  them.  After  you  left  me,  I  kept 
hearing  your  voice  saying  “  There’s  something 
on  the  track,  Tom,  something  on  the  track,” 
and  I  knew  well  what  was  on  mine.  It’s  going 
to  be  a  fight,  Nell,  but  you’ll  stfind  by  me. 
Thank  God  for  giving  me  such  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  wife.’ 

When  the  tempter  tried  Tom  Bartlett  al¬ 
most  beyond  what  he  could  boar,  he  took  the 
card  out  of  his  pocket  on  which  his  wife  had 
written,  “  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall 
be  clothed  in  white  raiment  ;iand  I  will  not 
blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of* life,  but  I 
will  confess  his  name  before  My  Father  and 
before  His  angels.”  (Rev.  iii.  5.) 


A  PRATER. 

On  the  back  of  the  cards  on  which  Total  Abslt 
nonce  Pledges  are  printed,  we  find  the  following 
prayer,  said  to  be  one  which  Canon  Wllberforce 
offers  every  morning  before  he  leaves  his  room. 
When  we  consider  that  these  pledges  were  drawn 
up  by  him,  and  that  he  distributes  them  wherever 
he  goes,  we  may  be  sure  that  good  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  these  words  in  helping  the  tempted  and 
tried  to  a  higher  plane  of  daily  living. 

JUST  FOR  TO  DAY. 

Lord,  for  to-morrow  and  its  neeils, 

I  do  not  pray ; 

Keep  me  from  stairi  of  siti, 

Just  for  to-day. 

Let  me  both  diligently  work 
And  duly  pray ; 

Let  me  be  kind  in  word  and  deed 
Just  for  to-day. 

Let  me  be  slow  to<lo  my  will — 

Prompt  to  obey ; 

Help  me  to  sacrifice  myself 
Just  for  to-day. 

Let  me  no  wrong  or  idle  word 
Unthinking  say ; 

Set  Thou  a  seal  upon  my  lips 
J  ust  for  to-day. 

So  for  to-morrow  and  Its  needs 
I  do  not  pray  ; 

But  keep  me,  guide  me,  hold  me 
Just  for  to-day. 

HELPFUL  THOUGHTS  FOR  HOME-LIFE. 

"Of  all  that  I  brought  with  me  from  the  home 
of  my  childhood  into  the  world,”  says  a  leading 
business  man,  “  the  most  valuable  possession  was 
the  habit  of  kneeling  to  ask  God’s  blessing,  night 
and  morning.  It  kept  alive  in  me  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  power  stronger  than  I — stronger  than 
money  or  business  or  life  itself.  That  idea  saved 
mo.” 

The  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of  any  young 
man  is  when  he  sits  down  to  study  how  to  get  mo¬ 
ney  without  earning  it.— Horace  Greeley. 

In  every  temptation  to  sin,  we  should  hear  a 
still  small  voice  saying  “It  was  sin  that  crucified 
your  Lord,  including  such  a  sin  as  you  are  now 
tempted  to  commit.” 


THE  BIRTHDAY  CAKE. 

BY  JO.SEPHINE  C.  GOODAUE. 

Pile  up  high  the  layers,  luscious,  round,  and  yel¬ 
low  ; 

Spread  l)etween  the  chocolate,  dripping  sweet  and 
brown ; 

Fringe  the  cake  with  bonbons,  rose-drops,  and 
marsh-mallow ; 

For  to-day  my  boy  should  be  the  happiest  in  town. 

Now  on  snowy  icing  trace  each  shining  letter — 

Trace  it  largo  and  clear  in  crimson  sugar  sand — 

W-i-1,  Wil,  and  b-e-r,  ber,  Wilber; 

While  around  the  name  eight  candles  bright  shall 
stand. 

First  of  the  gay  circle,  place  a  tiny  white  one — 

This  is  for  my  darling  when  but  one  year  obi ; 

Two  years  shall  bo  rose-tint ;  three  and  four  ver¬ 
milion  ; 

Five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  alternate  blue  and  gold. 

Who  will  light  the  candles,  and  who’ll  eat  the 
dainty  ? 

Willie’s  face  grew  thoughtful;  then  he  quickly 
said 

“I’ll  ask  poor  Jimmy  Flynn,  the  lame  boy  in  the 
alley. 

And  Teddy  Crump  the  bootblack,  and  little  Joe 
and  Fred.” 

Out  rushed  the  little  fellow,  his  face  all  bright  and 
glowing; 

With  happy  heart  and  light,  the  eager  footsteps 
Hew : 

“Come,  Joe  and  Ted  and  Jimmy,  the  candles  will 
be  burning. 

And  there’s  a  piece  of  cake  for  every  one  of  you  !” 

“  Was  ever  such  a  crowd  of  urchins  ?  ”  said  Aunt 
Milly 

As  bashfully  and  awkward  the  little  waifs  filed  in. 

“  Dear  mother,  I  invited,  because,”  said  little 
Willie, 

“These  never  had  a  birthday — now  did  you,  Jim¬ 
my  Flynn  ?  ” 

The  birthday  cake  was  parted,  the  birthday  can¬ 
dles  lighted. 

While  sandwiches  and  fruit  and  cakes  the  boys 
thought  royal  fare; 

And  Teddy  said  “We’s  powerful  glad  we  was  in¬ 
vited  ; 

Wo  never  seed  the  likes  of  this  yere  cake  afore, 
nowhar ! ” 

That  night  when  on  its  pillow  the  tired  head  was 
re-itiug, 

Our  Willie  kissed  mamma,  and  smiling  gently  said 

“  I  am  so  glad  and  happy,  and  I  am  always  going 

To  share  my  birttiday  cake  witli  boys  like  Jim  and 
Ted.” 

— Good  Housokoeplng. 


SUCH  A  COMFORT ! 

BY  MRS.  M.  E.  SANCJSTER. 

‘All  the  Richter  girls  are  clever  except  Kitty,’ 
said  Mrs.  Simpson,  as  she  stood  brnde  Ella 
liaebutn,  pinching  here,  snipping  there,  and, 
with  her  mouth  full  of  pins,  fitting  Ella’s  wed¬ 
ding  gown.  It  was  a  wonder  she  could  talk, 
under  the  circumstances,  but,  as  everybody 
knew',  nothing  sliort  of  the  lock-jaw  could  have 
quite  stopiied  the  flow  of  Mrs.  Simpson’s  con¬ 
versation. 

‘  Yes,  my  dear,’  she  went  on,  ‘  they  are  all 
real  smart,  except  Kitty.  Marne,  she’s  a  mtis- 
ter-hand  at  pickles  andpresei  ves  ;  Loisy’s  just 
splendid  iit  the  piano,  jind  Clara  took  every 
prize  there  was  when  she  was  at  school.  But 
that  little  brown-eyed  Kitty  isn’t  good  for  a 
thing  in  the  world,  except  to  help  other  folks.’ 

Ella  gave  Mrs.  Simi)son’s  arm  a  sharp  nudge. 
Her  back  was  to  the  door,  and  she  did  not  see, 
as  startled  Ella  did,  a  little  figure  in  a  blue- 
checked  gingham  dress,  with  a  white  apron  and 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  standing  on  the  lilac- 
shaded  porch,  a  basket  of  roses  in  her  hands. 

Had  Kitty  lieard  the  criticism  of  the  free- 
spoken  dressmaker?  Perhaps  ;  and  perhaps 
not.  If  her  rosy  cheeks  were  a  trifle  redder 
than  usual,  it  ndght  have  been  the  walk  in  the 
sun  that  made  them  so.  If  her  eyes  were  bright 
and  wide  open,  that  was  nothing  new — Kitty 
Richter  always  looked  you  straight  in  the  face, 
and  she  had  beautiful  eyes. 

Mrs.  Simpson  wished  she  had  not  spoken  so 
loudly,  ami  Ella  felt  embarrassed,  but  Kitty 
came  in  with  a  very  cheerful  good  morning. 

‘  We  have  so  many  roses  that  I  felt  as  if  we 
ought  to  share  them  with  our  friends,’  she  said 
simply.  ‘So  I  brought  some  over  for  your 
grandma.  May  I  go  up  to  her  room  ?  ’ 

‘  Of  course,’ said  Ella.  ‘Grandma  is  rather 
neglected  in  tlu»e  days.  She’ll  be  glad  of  a 
vi.>>itor.’ 

In  the  stir  of  preparation  for  the  flrst  wedding 
in  the  family,  grandma  was  indeed  a  little  neg¬ 
lected.  She  was  feeling  very  lonely  as  she  sat 
by  herself  in  her  chair  by  the  window,  her 
knitting  on  a  stand,  her  old  worn  hands  folded 
on  her  lap.  Nobody  had  come  near  her  since 
morning,  and  stie  wjis  too  feeble  to  go  about 
the  house,  as  she  had  been  used  to  doing  in 
her  active  days.  It  is  very  hard  for  an  aged 
person  to  realize  that  others  can  do  without 
her — that  in  the  world  where  she  was  once  of 
importance  she  has  no  longer  any  particular 
work  to  do. 

‘I  don’t  feel  as  if  I  could  stand  it  much  long¬ 
er,’  the  poor,  tired  old  lady  was  saying  to  her¬ 
self,  when,  after  a  soft  little  tap  at  the  door, 
Kitty  Richter  came  in  with  her  roses.  She 
brought  a  perfect  sheaf  of  sunshine.  The  roses 
flooded  tlie  room  with  fragrance. 

‘  Let  me  have  them  in  my  hands,  child,’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  flower-loving  woman,  touching  the 
beautiful  petals  tenderly. 

‘  Beck  Lee,  your  grandma,  Kitty,  that’s  been 
dead  these  twenty  years,  planted  the  white 
rose-bush  by  your  sitting-room  window,  and  I 
was  there  the  day  she  did  it.  My  !  how  time 
flies  !  That’s  right,  dearie.  Put  them  in  the 
old  china  bowl,  and  I’ll  have  them  where  I  can 
see  them  and  smell  them  all  day.  Roses  are 
company  when  they  bring  old  times  to  mind.’ 

Kitty  was  stepping  lightly  about,  dusting, 
arranging,  removing  the  disorderly  look  which 
had  worried  grandma’s  soul.  She  brought  the 
old  lady  a  clean  cap  and  kerchief,  brushed  the 
thick  gray  hair,  and  fastened  it  in  a  comforta¬ 
ble  knot,  finally  said  good-bye  with  a  promise 
of  looking  in  to-morrow,  after  having  told  all 
the  good  news  of  the  village. 

‘  Thai’s  a  dear  child,’  said  Grandma  Rai'burn, 
as  she  began  to  knit,  quite  cheered  by  this 
whiff  from  the  outside  world.  ‘  May  God  bless 
her !  She’s  not  too  busy  to  look  after  an  old 
body  like  me.’ 

Kitty  Richter  went  her  way  homeward  with 
a  little  ache  in  her  heart.  So  that  was  what 
people  thought  of  her.  She  wasn’t  particularly 
a  credit  to  her  family.  Well,  what  of  it?  She 
fought  with  the  discontented,  hurt  feeling, 
which  for  the  moment  she  could  not  help,  and 
chided  herself  for  having  it.  Was  she  sorry 
that  the  others  were  more  gifted  than  herself  ? 

‘  Kitty  Richter,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed,’ 
she  said.  ‘Are  you  envying  Clara  and  Lou,  your 
own  sisters  ?  That  cannot  please  the  Master,’ 

In  her  energy,  she  had  spoken  the  last  words 
aloud,  and  they  were  overheard  by  Rupert 
Bacon,  a  boy  passing  her  on  his  way  to  the 
fiostofllce.  Some  friends  of  his  had  been  urging 
him  to  join  them  on  an  excursion  the  next  day, 
but  his  father  was  short-handed  in  the  fiehl, 
and  needed  him.  Still,  being  a  very  unselfish 
father,  Mr.  Bacon  had  consented  that  Rupert 
should  go.  Rupert’s  conscience  was  not  (juite 
easy,  however,  and  Kitty’s  little  sentence  was 
enough  to  decide  him  to  stay  at  home  and  do 
his  duty. 

Unconscious  of  the  good  she  had  done,  the 
little  maiden  tripped  along,  and  entered  her 
own  home,  to  find  the  notable  Mary,  Marne  as 
Mrs.  Simpson  called  her,  laid  up  with  one  of 
her  worst  sick  headaches. 

‘  Mary  can  never  take  things  moderately,’ 
complained  Mrs.  Richter.  ‘She  crowds  two 
days’  work  into  one,  and  then  has  a  spell  of 
illness.  Your  Uncle  Lem’s  at  the  barn  with 
father,  Kitty,  and  I  must  see  to  getting  tea. 
Louisa  wont  sit  with  Mary.  She’s  provoked 
because  she’s  got  to  give  up  practicing  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  headache.  Seems  as  though 
everything  was  contrary  some  days.’ 

‘  Never  mind,  mother.  It  will  all  be  right  by- 
and-by,’  said  Kitty  soothingly.  ‘  I’ll  take  care 
of  Mary,  and  you  can  have  an  early  tea.  There’s 
half  of  that  jelly-cake  in  the  pantry,  and  Aunt 
Susy  sent  over  fresh  cottage  cheese  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  put  it  in  the  buttery,  and  never  thought 
to  tell  you  until  this  moment.’ 

‘  What  a  comfort  you  are,  darling  !  ’  said  the 
mother,  sitting  down  to  rest  for  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Richter  was  jiroud  of  her  three  elder 
girls,  proud  of  Mary’s  housewifery,  of  Louisa’s 
music,  of  Clara’s  education,  but  her  little  Kitty 
had  never  aroused  in  her  that  special  feeling. 


With  others,  she  had  taken  Kitty’s  quiet  Ibvlng- 
ness  for  granted,  and  been  a  little  sorry  that  she 
could  boast  neither  of  her  bread,  her  music,  nor 
her  French.  As  though  a  talent  for  ministry 
were  not  one  of  the  very  best  talents  after  all ! 

Our  little  Kitty,  meanwhile,  followed  her  rule 
of  doing  what  would  please  the  Master.  She 
had  a  story-book  in  her  room,  one  of  Pansy’s 
latest,  and  she  had  left  off  at  a  very  interesting 
place.  But  she  said  nothing  about  it,  as  she 
darkened  Mary’s  room,  kept  hot  water  band¬ 
ages  on  her  aching  head,  and  watched  beside 
the  sufferer  until  she  fell  asleep. 

‘  Sleep  is  the  best  medicine  for  poor  Mary,’ 
said  Kitty,  stealing  quietly  away. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  her  room,  when  *  Tea 
is  ready,  daughter,’  said  father’s  voice  ;  and  the 
brown,  sun-tanned  man,  with  the  grizzly  hair 
and  beard,  waited  to  pat  her  golden  head.  »•  - 

‘  Lem,’  he  said  to  his  brother,  ‘  this  is  our 
baby.  The  rest,  somehow,  have  grown  too  big 
for  father’s  petting,  but  Kitty  stays  by  me  still.’ 

‘  Her  Aunt  Emily  was  saying  the  other  day 
that  Kitty  Richter  was  such  a  comfort  to  her 
mother,’  said  grave  Uncle  Lem,  who  was  a  man 
of  few  words. 

Kitty  sat  in  her  little  room  that  night,  after 
reading  her  New  Testament  and  saying  her 
prayers,  and  looked  out  over  the  farmstead. 
The  full  moon  silvered  the  brook,,  and  made  a 
track  of  light  in  the  lane.  The  lilac  fragrance 
drifted  up  trom  the  dewy  plumes  beneath  her 
window.  Now  and  then  a  bird,  dreaming  lot 
day-dawn,  stirred  in  the  nest  that  was  hidden 
somewhere,  and  uttered  asleepy  note.  It  came 
very  sweetly  into  Kitty’s  heart  that  God  was 
keeping  His  great  world  in  safety — flowers, 
birds,  people.  Herself,,  small  as  she  was,  had 
a  share  in  the  loving  care  of  the  great  God. 
There  wasn’t  so  very  much  for  her  to  do  that 
she  knew  of ;  but  she  resolved  every  day  to  do 
the  little  she  could  with  all  her  might. 

Ella  Raeburn  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  a 
few  days  after,  was  talking  with  her  old  grand¬ 
mother. 

‘I  tell  you,  Ella,’  said  the  latter,  ‘if  it  hadn’t 
’a’  been  for  Kitty  Richter,  these  days  latterly,  I 
would  have  felt  like  giving  up.  She’s  been  auch 
a  comfort !  ’ — The  Congregationalist. 


“  Habit  ”  is  hard  to  overcome.  If  you  take 
off  the  first  letter,  it  doesn’t  change  “  a  bit”  If 
you  take  off  another,  you  have  a  “  bit  ”  left.  If 
you  take  off  another,  the  whole  of  “  it  ”  re¬ 
mains.  If  you  remove  another,  it  is  not  “t” 
totally  used  up.  All  of  which  go  to  show  that 
if  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  a  bad  habit,  you  must 
throw  it  off  altogether. 


Ont  anxr 


In  18G3,  when  the  population  of  New  York  city 
was  only  about  half  what  it  is  in  1887,  the  number 
of  destitute  children  supported  by  the  city  was  less 
than  1500 ;  now  the  office  of  the  City  Comptroller 
shows  that  an  average  of  6000  under  five  years  of 
ago  are  supported  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  Maumee  Rolling  Mill  of  Toledo,  which  has 
an  out-put  of  fifty  tons  of  Iron  per  day,  gives  the 
following  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  coal 
and  gas  for  fuel ;  The  cost  of  coal  was  $200  a  day, 
to  which  had  to  be  added  the  wages  of  men  who 
handled  the  coal,  hauled  away  the  cinders,  etc.,  and 
the  cost  of  grate-bars  and  fire-bricks.  The  total 
cost  of  coal  fuel  was  figured  up  at  $5.25  per  ton  of 
iron  produced,  while  the  cost  with  gas  is  but  $1.90, 
a  saving  of  $3.35  per  ton,  or  $167,50  a  day.  The 
difference  in  favor  of  natural  gas  is  $50,000  a  year, 
or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

With  the  election  of  William  E.  Chandler  as 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the 
make-up  of  the  Fiftieth  United  States  Senate  is 
complete.  There  will  be  thirty-nine  Republicans, 
Including  Senator  Riddleberger  of  Virginia,  and 
thirty-seven  Democrats.  With  the  exception  of 
three  States,  the  Senatorial  representations  of 
the  different  States  are  politically  the  same.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  have  politically  divided 
Senatorial  delegations.  This  is  the  closest  politi¬ 
cal  unity  that  has  existed  in  the  Senate  lor  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  or  longer. 

In  1723  Maryland  passed  a  law  against  Sabbath 
breakers,  providing  that  men  “  should  not  labor 
or  profane  the  day  by  gaming,  fishing,  hunting,  or 
other  unlawful  pastimes  or  recreations,  under  fine 
of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.”  This  law 
was  iinrepoaled  when  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  has  never  been  repeal¬ 
ed  by  Congress,  and  is,  therefore,  it  is  said,  a  law 
in  the  national  Capital.  There  is  a  Virginia  law, 
passed  many  jears  ago,  but  still  extant,  which  im¬ 
poses  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  on  a  man 
absenting  himself  from  church  one  mouth  without 
valid  excuse. 

The  Railway  Age  has  prepared  tables  showing 
that  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  more  than 
3,750  miles  of  now  main  line  railway  track  were 
laid,  a  mileage  exceeded  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  no  previous  year  except  1882,  and  almost 
equal  to  the  work  of  the  entire  year  of  1884.  But 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  remaining  six  months  of 
1887  at  least  6,000  miles  more  will  be  laid,  so  that 
the  year’s  record  may  nearly  approach  that  of 
1882  (11,568  miles),  which  has  never  been  surpass¬ 
ed,  The  country  has  now  141,300  miles  of  rail¬ 
road,  or  almost  twice  as  much  as  it  had  thirteen 
years  ago.  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  total 
mileage  has  been  multiplied  by  three. 

A  singular  life  Is  that  of  Morris  Cobb,  now  clos¬ 
ing  in  poverty  at  Cape  Elizab»;Lh.  The  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Journal  of  July  2,  tells  this  story :  “At  the 
time  when  William  Miller,  the  Second  Adventist, 
began  to  pi  each  his  peculiar  doctrine,  Mr.  Cobb 
was  a  well-to-do  farmer.  He  at  once  accepted  the 
new  belief,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  con¬ 
vert  Mr.  Miller  made.  He  sold  all  his  property  for 
a  very  small  sum,  and  retired  to  a  hermitage  on 
the  cape,  living  for  thirty  years  on  fish  and  bread, 
which  he  claimed  was  the  only  food  which  Christ 
is  known  to  have  sanctioned  by  personal  use.  A 
few  days  ago  Mr.  Cobb  was  found  helpless  in  his 
hut,  having  been  stricken  by  a  paralytic  shock  four 
clays  before.  He  is  ninety  years  old,  and  has  long 
claimed  to  bo  the  only  Primitive  Christian  in 
Maine.  His  only  fear,  when  found,  seemed  to  be 
lest  he  might  be  sent  to  the  workhou.se,  but  he 
has  been  assured  by  friends  that  he  shall  be  cared 
for.” 


TUB  FOE  OF  qUACKS  AND  FRAUDS. 

An  Editor  with  Plenty  of  Nerve  who  Conatnntly 
Gets  More  by  a  New  Method. 

Amid  luxurious  surioundings,  L.  Lum  Nmith,  editor 
and- proprietor  of  The  Philadelphia  I*ublic  Herald,  sat 
in  his  oilloe,  No.  706  Chestnut  street,  when  the  reporter 
of  a  city  journal  called  upon  him.  Mr.  Hmitb  is  one  of 
the  Icest  known  men  in  the  country,  for  he  has  devoted 
years  to  the  exposure  of  commercial  and  literary  frauds. 
Nothing  intimidates  him — neither  libel  suits  by  the  doz¬ 
en,  nor  attempts  upon  his  life.  A  typical  Southerner 
of  the  best  class,  Lum  Smith  is  genial  in  manners  and 
cosmopolitan  in  mind. 

“  Take  care,  don’t  sit  down  in  that  chair  I  ”  exclaimed 
Lum  Smith. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  it  ?  ” 

“  That’s  my  reception  chair,  with  invalid  back,  for 
frauds,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  You  know  something  of  the  practical  effects  of 
Compound  Oxygen  treatment,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Hmitb  ?” 
was  asked. 

“  I  have  been  taking  it  regularly  for  several  months, 
and  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  its  use.”  replied 
Mr.  Smith. 

”  Did  you  take  it  for  any  specific  malady,  or  as  a 
general  invigorator  ?  ” 

“  I  had  keen  worn  out  with  over-work  and  forty  odd 
vexations,  and  costly,  but  successful,  legal  contests 
with  fraud  perpetrators.  Insomnia,  or  sleeplessness, 
attacked  me.  My  bruin  relused  to  rest.  To  produce 
sleep  1  contracted  the  abominable  habit  of  taking 
chloroform.  Of  course  I  could  not  continue  that  rem¬ 
edy  long.  All  ordinary  medicines  failed,  and  1  was  in 
a  most  deplorable  condition  of  health.  Hearing  of 
Drs.  Htarkoy  and  Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen,  I  hasten¬ 
ed  to  try  it.  I  know  it  could  not  possibly  harm  me, 
because  Oxygen  is  the  life-giving  principle  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
Compound  Oxygen,  in  which  ozone  is  developed  by 
Dr.  Hturkey’s  system  of  magnetism,  built  me  up  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  restored  to  me  the  night’s  rest  I  so  greatly 
needed.” 

“  How  often  do  you  take  it?” 

“  Every  day,  if  possible,  I  stop  on  my  way  to  dinner 
at  Drs.  Htarkey  and  Palen’s,  1529  Arch  street,  and  In¬ 
hale  the  Compound  Oxygen,  it  has  an  excellent  effect 
on  the  digestion.  How  do  I  explain  that?  I  don’t; 
I  only  stale  a  fact.  Probably  the  blood  is  rapidly 

fiuriiled  by  thi.s  aeration,  and  as  the  blood  is  the 
ife-current  in  the  human  body,  the  whole  man  is 
strengthened.  I  never  He  down  immediately  after  tak¬ 
ing  the  Compound  Oxygen.  I  do  my  sleeping  between 
one  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  remainder 
of  my  time  is  occupied  with  incessant  business  cares. 
The  tiest  indorsement  I  can  give  of  Drs.  Htarkey  and 
Paleii’s  Com|iOund  Oxygen  is  that  I  use  it  continually 
myself.  You  doubtless  noticed  what  Canon  Farrar 
suiil  utiout  Oxygen  as  a  curative  agent  when  be  made 
his  recent  address  at  the  Johns-Hopkins  University? 
He  declared  that  its  practii;al  application  to  the  relief 
of  suffering  was  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  The  success  of  Drs.  Htarkey  and 
Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
scientific  methods  employed  in  its  manufacture.  The 
process  by  which  the  ozone  is  developed  is  one  of  the 
most  intricate  and  tieaiitiful  imaginable.  Its  effects 
upon  me  have  been  remarkable,  and  it  is  with  a  grate¬ 
ful  sense  of  its  tsmeflts  that  I  commend  it  as  1  do.” 

For  full  information  aliout  Compound  Oxygen,  and 
what  it  has  done  tjr  others,  address  Drs.  Htarkey  and 
Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BLUE  SIDGE  PHEASAHTS. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  a  genuine  rara  avis, 
and  study  iiis  habits  and  eccentricities,  his  pe¬ 
culiar  cunning  and  gushing  innoceuce,  his  ab¬ 
sence  when  wanted,  and  conspicuous  presence 
when  not  desired,  he  should  visit  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  in  Virginia  in  Autumn  and 
Winter,  when  the  pheasant  is  in  his  glory  and 
impudence.  This  bird  is  nearly  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  hen,  and  is  identical  in  color  with  the 
partridge,  the  only  distinguishable  differences 
between  the  sexes  being  that  the  male  is  tall 
and  slender,  indeed  angular,  while  the  female, 
though  heavier,  is  much  shorter  and  has  no 
comb,  while  the  comb  of  the  male  shines  in  the 
sun  like  diamonds. 

For  many  miles,  embracing  the  comparative¬ 
ly  unexplored  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
from  James  River  to  the  Kentucky  line,  the 
pheasant  has  his  home.  In  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  they  congr^ate  in  coveys,  like  part¬ 
ridges,  and  discardiug  all  semblance  of  fear, 
make  raids  upon  farms  and  barnyards,  never 
excelled  in  boldness  by  the  raiders  on  either 
side  during  the  late  unpleasantness.  They  par¬ 
take  of  all  the  good  things  found  “lying  around 
loose  ”  with  a  n<'nchalance  which  indicates  that 
they  have  simply  condescended  to  do  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  accommodation,  and  not  that  they  are  to 
be  classed  as  beneficiaries.  At  this  season  they 
are  wholly  unfit  for  food,  and  no  mountaineer 
would  think  of  molesting  them.  Having  ex¬ 
hausted  the  supply  of  grapes,  persimmons, 
bugs,  worms,  and  files,  to  say  nothing  of  grains, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  all  things  else  that  come 
in  his  way,  embracing  enough,  it  would  seem, 
both  in  quantity  and  variety  to  last  him  through 
a  second  sic'ge  of  Troy,  our  festive  bird  retires 
to  the  mountain  as  unceremoniously  as  he 
came,  and  is  seldom  seen  again  for  months. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  pheasant 
which  probably  does  not  apply  to  any  other 
bird  or  animal  on  the  globe :  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  no  hunter  was  ever  able,  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  to  surprise  one,  or 
get  within  gunshot  of  him  without  being  ob¬ 
served.  The  writer  has  tried  the  experiment 
frequently,  but  never  succeeded.  The  only  way 
to  get  near  enough  to  a  pheasant  to  shoot  him, 
is  to  make  all  the  noise  possible.  In  this  way 
the  bird  can  i)e  approached  as  nearly  as  desir¬ 
ed,  but  the  moment  the  hunter  stops,  the  bird 
has  fiowu  with  such  rapidity  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  fired  from  a  howitzer.  Indeed,  in¬ 
stances  are  frequent  where  they  have  fiowu 
with  such  velocity  as  to  dash  themselves  to 
death  against  trees  in  their  route. 

BUBAL  HINTS. 

It  is  too  late  to  sow  celery  seed,  but  the 
plants  can  be  procured  and  put  out  any  time 
during  this  mouth. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  says :  “  Some 
time  ago  we  noted  the  fact  that  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  so  strong  was  the  belief  that  bees  injured 
the  fruit,  that  an  ordinance  was  passed  oblig¬ 
ing  the  bee  keepers  to  remove  their  bees  to 
anothex  locality.  After  a  year  or  two  the  fruit¬ 
growers  d(*cided  to  have  the  bees  brought 
back,  as  so  little  fruit  set  upon  the  trees  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  blossoms  which  appeared.” 

Kansas  City  is  preparing  for  great  things 
this  Fall.  The  prospectus  of  the  National  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Exposition  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  just 
to  hand,  indicates  this.  The  proposed  exhibi¬ 
tion  opens  Sept.  15th,  and  is  to  close  Nov.  1st. 
From  Uie  classification  of  exhibits  and  other 
contents  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  occasion  Is  intended  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  satisfactory  yet  projected. 

A  fine  harvest  has  been  gathered  in  Australia. 
It  is  reported  that  some  sections  have  averag¬ 
ed  Hi  bushels  wheat  per  acre  against  9  last 
year,  and  that  Southern  Australia  has  9,975,000 
against  5,5(K>,o00  in  1886.  New  South  Wales 
harvested  5,955,159  bushels  agiiinst  2,733,133  in 
1886,  and  Victoria  12,100,000  against  9,170,538 
for  1886.  The  total  yield  being  an  increase  of 
over  10,000,000  of  bushels. 

Prof.  Low  of  Cornell  University  caused  some 
cows  to  drink  for  several  days  from  a  stagnant 
pool  of  water  that  existed  in  a  swale,  and  then 
examined  the  milk  and  found  it  full  of  living 
organisms.  Then  the  water  from  the  pool  was 
examined,  and  the  same  little  living  germs 
were  found.  Then  the  cows  were  examined, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  feverish  condi¬ 
tion,  the  result  of  their  blood  being  charged 
with  this  living  auimacule.  Then  some  pure 
milk  was  taken  and  some  of  this  pond  water 
put  with  it,  and  these  same  germs  multiplied 
within  a  few  hours  so  as  to  take  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  milk.  After  this  test  no  one  can 
dispute  that  living  organisms  may  be  introduc¬ 
ed  into  milk  by  the  using  of  improper  food  and 
drinks.  It  also  shows  that  there  is  a  close  re¬ 
lation  between  good,  pure  water  and  fine  dairy 
products. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch,  a  fruit-grower  of  Suisun, 
stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Horticultural  Society,  that  he  would  give  an 
ounce  of  gold  for  an  ounce  of  black  lady-bugs, 
with  one  red  spot  on  each  wing  cover.  When 
questioned  as  to  his  unique  offer,  Mr.  Hatch 
reiterates  his  statement  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  April  23,  and  adds,  for  an  ounce  of  a 
pertain  kind  of  lady-bug,  that  is,  a  black  lady- 
bug  with  one  red  spot  on  each  side,  I  will  give 
$20  in  money — the  lady-bugs  to  reach  me  alive. 
This  is  the  (says  the  Indiana  Farmer)  common 
ChUochorus  bivulnerus,  or  twice  stabbed  lady- 
bug.  They  are  common  in  Indiana,  and  often 
observed  on  sweet  potato  plants,  and  by  some 
people  thought  to  be  injurious.  I  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  noticed  them  particularly  abundant 
about  pine  trees,  infested  by  the  white  pine 
scale.  A  smaller  similarly  colored  species. 
Hyper a»pis  bisigitaia,  is  very  active  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  maple  bark  louse,  which  so  seriously 
affeots  our  soft  maples  some  seasons. 
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Lamb’s  Toxgue  on  Toast. — A  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  dishes  can  be  prepared  from  the  dainty 
tongue  of  the  lamb,  whether  it  be  pickled  or 
fresh.  If  pickled,  blanch  it  in  hot  water  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  draw  out  its  acidity,  then  plunge  into 
cold  water,  drain,  and  cut  into  thin  slices,  toss 
them  about  in  a  little  butter  a  moment,  cover 
with  gravy  nicely  seasoned  and  slightly  thick¬ 
ened,  and  serve  on  toast.  The  fresh  tongue 
should  be  first  boiled,  and  then  cooked  in  the 
gravy  whole,  if  preferred ;  but  they  are  more 
evenly  permeated  with  the  gravy  if  quartered 
or  sliced. 

ViMEOAB  FBou  HoNEY. — Gleanings  in  bee  cul¬ 
ture  kas  a  communication  on  this  subject  from 
Chas.  F.  Muth,  as  follows :  When  making  vine¬ 
gar  one  must  know  that  water  will  turn  into 
vinegar  providing  it  contains  the  necessary 
quantity  of  sugar  stuff,  and  is  exposed  to  fresh 
air  and  a  warm  temperature.  The  warmer  the 
temperature  and  the  better  the  circulation  of 
air,  the  sooner  vinegar  forms.  A  barrel  is  laid 
down  and  an  inch  hole  is  bored  in  the  upper 
end  of  each  head,  near  the  upper  stave.  This 
admits  of  a  good  air  passage  over  the  body  of 
the  honey  water.  Tins  with  fine  perforations 
nailed  over  these  holes,  with  the  rough  side 
outward,  exclude  files  and  skippers.  Take 
about  one  pound  of  honey  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
thoroughly  mixed  up,  and  nail  a  perforated  tin 
on  the  bung  hole.  We  take  35  to  40  pounds  of 
honey  for  a  barrel  containing  40  to  45  gallons 
of  water.  The  warmest  place  in  the  yard  is 
the  best  place  for  the  barrel.  If  the  sun  shines 
on  the  barrel  all  day  it  requires  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October  to  make 
vinegar  satisfactorily  for  all  purposes.  If  not 
sour  enough  by  Fall,  it  will  be  all  right  by 
Christmas  or  Spring,  if  placed  in  the  cellar  or 
a  warm  room.  No  vinegar  should  be  exposed 
to  frost  before  the  sour  fermentation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  as  such  would  turn  the  sour  into  a  foul 
fermentation  and  the  vinegar  be  lost.  We  made 
last  Summer,  on  our  bee  roof,  10  barrels  of 
honey  vinegar.  The  retail  price  is  33i  cents 
per  gallon,  which  gives  us  a  better  profit  than 
the  production  of  honey. 


Gekmant. —  The  issue  of  the  first  100, 000, OM 
marks  of  the  new  imperial  loan  has  been  i 

scribed  for  seven  times  over.  The  bulk  of  those  , 
desiring  to  invest  in  the  loan  were  private  capital-  , 
ists.  The  applications  of  Berlin  parties  alone 
amounted  to  40U,U00,o00  marks.  The  North  Ger¬ 
man  Gazette  (Prince  Bismarck’s  organ)  is  overjoy-  j 
ed  at  such  a  result,  which  it  regards  as  remarka-  , 
ble  in  view  of  the  low  Interest  offered. 

Weimar  has  added  a  Liszt  museum  to  its  me¬ 
mentoes  of  the  famous  men  who  have  lived  there. 

It  is  in  the  house  in  the  park  in  which  he  used  to 
reside.  Among  the  articles  on  exhibition  are  two 
oi  his  favorite  pianos,  besides  a  “dumb  piano,  on 
which,  as  a  youth,  he  used  to  practice;  laurel 
wreaths;  pipes,  with  fantastic  heads;  numerous 
portraits  of  Liszt  from  his  eleventh  year  up;  le^ 
ters  from  prominent  personages,  autographs  and 
manuscripts. 

Austria. — According  to  “The  St  James  Ga¬ 
zette  ”  there  has  been  lately  some  improvemeiU  in 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  ex-Empress  Car- 
lotta  of  Mexico.  A  young  Austrian  lady,  who  has 
been  acting  as  her  dame  do  compagnie  for  some 
time  past,  and  who  happens  to  be  an  accomplished 
musician,  sat  down  to  the  piano  a  few  evenings 
ago  after  the  Empress  had  retired  to  her  apart¬ 
ment  for  the  night,  and  played,  among  other 
things,  the  Mexican  national  hymn.  Just  as  she 
was  finishing  the  last  bars  tlie  Empress  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  door  of  her  room.  She  gave  a 
piercing  cry,  uttered  her  husband’s  name,  and  tell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  This  is  the  first  indication 
which  she  has  given  for  several  years  of  any  re¬ 
miniscence  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  cost 
her  the  loss  of  reason :  and  her  physicians  base 
favorable  anticipations  on  the  incident. 

Exiled. — Three  Armenian  Protestant  missiona¬ 
ries  of  Tiflis,  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia.  _  One  of 
these,  who  had  many  followers  and  pupils,  and 
who  had  translated  tlie  English  Bible  into  two 
Eastern  languages,  was  extremely  popular,  and 
had  reached  ihe  age  of  sixty  years.  Just  before 
Easter  all  three  were  arrested,  imprisoned  like 
criminals,  and  sent  on  their  way  to  Siberia. 

Earthquake  in  Central  Asia. — The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  town  of  Vieruoe  by  earthquake  lias 
caused  a  sensation  in  St.  Petersburg.  Viernoe, 
the  capital  o  tiie  Seven  Streams  province,  on  the 
Russian  Kuldja  frontier,  was  founded  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ala  Tau,  or  Spotted  Mountains,  only  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago.  The  latest  statistics  estimated  its 
inhabitants  at  30,0011  with  3000  houses,  of  which 
2000  were  built  of  stone,  and  24  different  factories 
and  breweries.  The  male  population  was  double 
that  of  the  female,  wliich  is  supposed  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  ihe  presence  of  troops  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  immigrants,  who  never  bring  theii  wives  w'ith 
them.  The  following  is  the  olUcial  telegrapliic  ac¬ 
count  of  tlie  disaster  received  by  the  Minister  for 
War;  “The  stiock  was  felt  over  a  radius  of  070 
miles.  At  Viernoe  all  the  buildings  and  military 
establisliinents  liave  been  either  demolished  or  se¬ 
verely  damaged,  'rtie  few  houses  left  standing 
have  been  rendered  quite  uninhabitable.  All  olli- 
cers  and  employes  are  without  shelter,  anil  their 
tuMiitureand  propirly  are  buried  under  the  debris. 
The  town  cannot  be  reconstructed,  and  for  next 
Winter  tempor.iry  sheds  will  have  to  be  erected. 
The  barrack  buildings  of  the  camp  are  alsj  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  tlie  troops  have  had  to  resort  to  tiieir 
siiiiill  cainpaigning  shelter  tents.  The  ollices  of 
llie  Adniiiiisiration  have  been  established  in  larger 
teiils.  A  great  number  of  guns  and  rifles  have 
been  injured.  Gen.  Priede,  tlie  Governor,  and  his 
wile  were  injured,  though  not  beriou»ly,  and  their 
two  ebiest  sons  receiveii  sligiit  contusions.  'I’o  the 
east  of  Viernoe,  in  the  little  Cossack  colony  of 
Lubovna,  in  the  village  of  Cuzoungach,  and  other 
districts,  the  stiock  has  seriously  injured  or  de¬ 
stroyed  all  tlie  stone  liouses.  There  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  any  loss  of  life  in  these  villages, 
with  the  exception  of  one  victim  at  Lubovna.  In 
the  mountains  tlie  cracks  and  dislocation  of  mass¬ 
es  of  rock  liave  killed  a  large  number  of  persons. 
The  Kirghiz  have  lost  a  great  many  head  of  cattle. 
Uscillations  of  the  ground  continue  without  inter- 
luptioii.  The  commander  of  the  Second  Regiment 
of  Cossacks  is  severely  wounded  in  the  legs.  Tlie 
chiefs  of  the  staff  and  the  line  brigade  of  Eastern 
Siberia  are  both  slightly  liurt.  Fourteen  soldiers 
have  been  killed,  and  thirty-one  dangerously  in¬ 
jured.  The  troops  have  labored  nobly  in  remov¬ 
ing  persons  from  beneath  the  ruins.  The  olfleere 
have  lost  everything.  The  number  of  victims  in 
Viernoe  and  the  stanitsas  of  Almatensky  forming 
part  of  the  town  is  140,  of  whom  105  are  children. 
Besides  this,  several  places  in  tlie  direction  of 
Tastikend  have  suffered  all  tlio  horrors  of  the  earth 
shocks.  Fifteen  versts  from  Viernoe,  on  the  Aksa, 
the  earth  cracks  are  enormous,  and  produced  high 
fountains  of  water.  Among  the  apiaries  and  little 
Russian  huts  on  the  Aksa,  32  Russians  tiave  been 
kllleil,  and  an  unknown  number  of  Kirghiz.  From 
Kuldja  it  is  reported  that  the  shocks  were  felt  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ill.” 

Russia’s  Siberian  Railway. — A  decision  in  Rus¬ 
sian  railway  construction  has  just  been  come  to 
regarding  a  scheme  which  has  been  ridiculed  as 
impracticable.  The  great  “through  Siberian  Rail¬ 
way  ”  right  away  to  the  Pacific,  is  to  be  commenc¬ 
ed  at  last.  The  prolongation  of  the  railway  now 
in  progress  through  Ekaterinburg  and  Tiumen  will 
shortly  be  met  by  several  other  line.s,  laid  across 
the  Siberian  plains  from  the  port  of  Vladivostock. 
On  Monday  last  the  Emperor  approved  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  State  Council  to  make  immediate  sur¬ 
veys  for  the  laying  of  a  railway  from  Tomsk  to 
Irkutsk  and  Stretinsk  (the  last  a  town  on  the  Shll- 
ka,  an  affluent  to  the  Amoor)  and  from  Lake  Khan¬ 
ka,  or  Hankoi,  to  Vladivostock.  The  surveys  and 
construction  are  to  be  confided  to  the  Minister  for 
War,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Goveriiors-Gener- 
al  of  the  Usurl  or  Amoor  district  and  Eastern  Si¬ 
beria,  Baron  Korff  and  Gen.  Ignatieff.  The  latter 
is  the  brother  of  the  famous  diplomatist  and  ex- 
Minister.  Part  of  the  line  is,  if  possible,  to  be 
commenced  next  Spring,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  whole  may  be  completed  in  about  five  years. 
Direct  communication  will  then  be  established  by 
alternate  railway  and  water  transport  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Ru.ssia’s  Pacillc  porks,  occupying 
about  16  days— from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tiumen  5 
days,  Tiumen  to  Tomsk  3  days,  Tomsk  to  Stret¬ 
insk  2  days,  Stretinsk  to  Khanka  Lake,  by  the 
Amoor,  4  days,  and  from  Khanka  to  Vladivostock 
1  day.  This  Siberian  Pacitic  connecting  line  is  of 
course  called  for  by  important  strategical  consid¬ 
erations.  Baron  Korff,  who,  as  well  as  his  col¬ 
league  Ignatieff,  has  beien  staying  here  for  several 
months,  insists  on  the  necessity  for  having  a  rail¬ 
way  laid  from  the  east  of  the  Baikal  Lake  to  the 
Shilka,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  troops  from  Irkutsk  within  a  reasonable 
time  up  to  his  part  of  the  Chinese  frontier. 

Temperance  Movement  in  Switzerland.  — 
The  second  international  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  will  be  held  at 
Zurich  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  September  next. 
Prof.  Forel  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  of  Organization.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  proposes  to  institute  an  exhibition  of  objects 
illustrating  the  production  and  consumption  of  al¬ 
cohol.  Among  the  most  important  sutijects  to  be 
.  discussed  will  be  those  of  the  monopoly  in  the 
r  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  results  obtained 
,  from  asylums  for  intemperate  drinkers. 

The  Hawaiian  Postal  Service.— A  biennial 
1  report  of  the  Postofflee  Department  of  Hawaii  for  , 
(  the  term  closing  with  last  March,  has  been  received 

•  at  the  Postofflee  Department.  It  is  as  interesting 
.  in  postal  statistics  as  Tom  Thumb  was  to  anato- 
,  mists.  There  are  only  fifty-four  postofflees  in 
[  King  Kalakaua’s  entire  realm.  The  salaries  are 
'  not  exorbitant,  as  the  Legislature  had  to  provide 
I  only  $10,000  —  exactly  our  Postmaster-General’s 
I  yearly  stipend — to  pay  all  the  postmasters  in  the 

islands.  The  carrying  of  the  mails  cost  $11,300. 

.  The  use  of  the  mails  is  steadily  increasing,  but 
I  the  number  of  native  letters  grows  smaller  and 
_  smaller  every  year,  the  increase  coming  from  the 
^  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  that  have  been 
^  imported  to  the  islands  to  work  on  the  sugar  plan¬ 
tations.  Hawaiian  newspapers  go  free  in  the  mails, 

'  and  the  weekly  mail  amounts  to  10,000  papers, 

'  There  are  40,000  natives  in  tlie  Kingdom,  so  that 
r  they  seem  to  be  fairly  good  patrons  of  the  news- 
l  paper.  A  little  over  half  a  million  letters  are  sent 

•  in  the  mails  of  the  Kingdom  annually.  There  are 
I  twenty-five  money  order  offices,  whose  domestic 
I  remittances  in  two  yeare  were  $234,000,  for  which 
!  the  Government  received  $1818  in  fees.  The  foreign 
^  remittances  were  $212,000,  all  made  through  the 

'  New  York  Postofflee,  whether  destined  for  any  part ! 

•  of  Europe  or  America. 

'  The  Congo. — The  latest  news  from  Stanley,  the 

'  African  explorer,  is  that  on  the  journey  from  Leo¬ 
poldville  to  Lonkolela  he  encountered  and  had  to 
t  overcome  serious  obstacles.  One  of  the  gravest 
I  difficulties  he  found  was  to  replenish  his  commis- 
i  sary.  The  threatened  scarcity  of  provisions  great¬ 
ly  excited  a  number  of  his  men,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  punish  the  malcontents  with  much 
severity  to  reduce  them  to  subjection  and  save  the 
expeilition.  Stanley  himself  was  ill  from  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat.  The  expedition  left  Bolobo  on  May  i 
11th,  and  was  expected  to  reach  the  Congo  at  its  j 
confluence  with  the  Aronhonim,  by  JuneCtb.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  programme  was  to  encamp  at  this  point, 
there  to  await  the  arrival  of  Tippoo  Tib,  who  was 
approaching  from  Stanley  Falls  with  provisions 
and  a  force  of  se%'eral  hundred  more  men. 

^  There  are  now  upon  the  Upper  Congo  seven 
.  steamers,  four  of  which  are  owned  by  the  Free 
St*te,  one  by  France,  and  two  by  missionary  so¬ 


cieties.  The  fleet  will  soon  be  Increased  by  the 
addition  of  another  Free  State  steamer,  and  one 
for  Bishop  Taylor’s  mission. 

India. — John  Bright  delivered  a  speech  before 
the  East  Indian  Association,  July  8th,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  advocated  the  admission  of  the  natives 
of  India  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice.  This  extension  of  the  Civil  Service,  it  was 
urged,  was  a  part  of  tlie  principles  contained  in  the 
proclamation  issued  by  Her  Majesty  at  the  end  of  the 
mutiny.  It  would  be  better,  continued  Mr.  Bright, 
if  England  tried  whether  a  moral  sentiment  and  a 
Christian  principle  would  not  prove  to  be  greater 
permanent  influences  than  continued  aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

China.— Advices  from  China  state  that  a  re¬ 
bellion  took  place  recently  at  Chang  Chow,  near 
Shanghai.  The  uprising  was  suppressed  by  the 
authorities,  and  ninety  of  the  conspirators  were 
executed.  A  number  of  secret  societies  also  re¬ 
belled  in  the  province  of  Kiang-Si.  A  military 
officer  and  eleven  soldiers  who  Were  implicated  in 
the  rebellion,  were  captured  and  beheaded. 

The  forthcoming  marriage  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  is  officially  announced.  His  wife  has  been 
selected.  The  festivities  will  cost  $5,000,000.  Nu¬ 
merous  changes  are  expected  in  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

South  of  Abyssinia.  —  A  small  Mohammedan 
kingdom,  Emiral,  named  Harrar,  is  situated  south 
of  Abyssinia,  which  until  1874  had  its  own  Prince, 
generally  distinguished  for  lerocity.  In  that  year 
the  Egyptians  eonquered  Harrar  and  beheaded  its 
prince.  Four  years  ago  tlie  Egyptians  left  Har¬ 
rar,  and  Prince  Abdullahi,  the  son  of  the  behead¬ 
ed  Emir,  assumed  the  government.  He  was  as 
brutal  as  his  lather,  and  last  year  he  massacred 
the  members  of  the  expedition  of  the  Italian  Count 
Porro.  Last  January,  Menelik,  King  of  Shoa 
(Shwa),  attacked  Harrar.  Prince  Abdullahi  fled, 
and  the  population  of  Harrar  concluded  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Menelik  to  offer  subjection,  and  ask 
for  grace.  But  none  would  dare  go  to  Menelik, 
who  is  known  as  a  Christian  fanatic,  and  woulcl 
notallow  a  Moliainmedaii  or  Jew,  nor  even  Pro- 
teatant  in  liis  kingdom.  At  last  they  requested 
Raffaelo  Saccoiii,  an  Italian  Jew  who  lives  in  Har¬ 
rar  as  coMimercial  agent  of  Bienenfeld  A  Co.  of 
Trieste,  to  go  as  their  embassador  to  Menelik. 
Arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Prince,  Sacconi  met 
Count  Antonnelli,  an  Italian  traveller,  who  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  Menelik.  The  Prince  was  great¬ 
ly  surprised  to  see  a  Jew  as  embassador  of  Harrar, 
received  him  very  friendly,  and  fullllled  his  re- 
({uests.  The  inhabitants  of  Harrar,  who  allowed 
no  Jew  to  live  among  them,  and  made  an  excep¬ 
tion  ill  Saccoiil’s  case  at  the  request  of  the  English 
Governor  of  Aden,  presented  Sacconi  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Arabian  horse. 


CRYING  BABIES 

are  made 

GOOD  MATURED,  HEALTHY,  HEARTY, 
by  the  use  of 

Uct^ed  Tood 

Babies  do  r.ot  cry  If  they  are  satisfied,  and  they  cannot 
be  satisfied  If  they  are  not  properly  nourished  by  their 
food,  or  if  It  produces  irritation  of  stomach  or  bowels. 

Very  many  mothers  cannot  properly  nourish  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  milk  of  many  mothers  produces  had  effects 
in  the  child  because  of  constitutional  disease  or  weakness. 

for  all  such  cases  there  Is  a  remedy  in 

LACTATED  FOOD. 

Hundreds  of  physicians  testify  to  its  irreat  value.  It  will 
be  retained  when  even  lime  water  and  milk  Is  rejected  by 
the  stomach.  Heuce  It  Is  of  great  value  to  all  invalids  In 
either  chrtnlc  or  acute  cases. 

150  MEALS  for  an  INFANT  for  $1.00. 

J^AS/Ly  PREPARED.  At  Druggists— 25c.,  50c.,  $1. 

A  valuable  pamphlet  sent  on  application. 

WELIH,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

1887-B^BIES-1S87 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  wo  will  send 
on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  “  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country  ’’  It  is  a  beautiful  jilcture, 
and  will  do  any  mother’s  heart  good.  It  shows  the  good 
effects  of  using  Lactated  Food  as  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  Mui  h  valuable  informatlou  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richardson  it  Co,,  BurlinKlon,  Vt, 


THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  AmerU 
ean  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high>class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

MICE  2Sc.  OB  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

tomp/s  Copy  o/  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  cf  26  etc.;  back  numbers,  IS  etc. 
Premlnia  List  with  cither. 

Address; 

R.  T.  BUSH  k  SON,  FabUshers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insuranoe  Company 

•iO  ITASSAV  STXLSET,  ITS'W  TORS. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insnrance,  -  86o,630  46 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,134  8S 

Net  Surplus,  ....  540,903  67 


Total  Assets,  • 


^2,540,674  96 


The  American  Investment  Company,  of  Emmets- 
burg,  Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  capital  of  $000,000,  surplu 
$73,000,  offers  first  Mortgage  Loans  drawing  seven  per 
cent.  Also  6  per  cent  10-year  Debenture  Bonds  secured  by 
105  per  cent,  of  first  Mortgage  Loans  held  In  trust  by  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.  5  per  cent,  cerilfl 
cates  of  deposit  lor  (lerlods  under  one  year.  Write  for  full 
Informatlou  and  references  to  the  company  at  150  Niassan 
street,  Y,  A.  L.  ORMSBY,  Vice-President. 


Organized 


1874. 


6Z 


Incorpert’d 


1885. 


DEBENTURES 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

fJT’jjilOS.OOO  Real  Estate  First  MortaaKea,  not 
n>crolj  UeiTOsited  with,  but  placed  in  name  of  The 
St.  Paul  Trust  Companv  in  trust  as  special  8e» 
curity  lor  each  S100,000  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 

No  delays.  No  bulky  papers.  N'o  exposure. 

N  o  bother  of  uiurtgago  transfers  or  releases. 

t^Cuaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  10  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  New  York.  F0^First  Horfgajps  ranning 
S  to  5  yean  itill  placed  If  desired,  on  best  of  seenrity,  at 

Mortgaged  1000  patrons, 

land  always  #  None  ever 

carefully  m  d  bad  to  pay 

examined.  5  t  taxes  or 

per  ct.  pa  Id  /  costs,  wait 

onshorttime  J—  for  Interest 

investr  ents.  or  take  land 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
bad  to  pay 
taxes  or 
costs,  wait 
for  Interest 
or  take  land 


|V~Sure  principal  better  than  high  InteresL 
For  further  particulars,  address 

D.S.B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTCACE  CO. 

aasTioM  TUis  raVEB.  BT.  riLL,  HUiN, 


SELTZl.K 


Biliousness, 

Sick  Headache, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


It  cooU  the  Blood;  It  gives  delight; 

II  sharjtenH  up  the  appetite. 

It  aid*  the  Liver  to  do  Its  part. 

And  stimulates  the  feeble  heart. 

All  Bilious  agonies  endured. 

By  XAHRANT’si  SELI  ZER  can  be  cured. 


Ilotv  to  Clothe  the  liabi/. 


BEST  &  CO 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STREBIV, 

NEW  YORK 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establisbnient. 

ALL  HOUSEKEEPERS  SHOULD  EX.VMINE  OUR 
MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

LINENS, 

AS  WE  ARE  OFFERING  EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS  IN  OUR  WHOLE  LINE,  FROM  THE  ORDINARY 
TO  THE  FINEST  QUALITIES  MANUFACTURED.  THESE 
GOODS  COME  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
TO  OUR  COUNTERS,  THUS  SAVING  ALL  INTERME¬ 
DIATE  COM5IIS8IONS  AND  PROFITS,  AND  ENABLING 
US  TO  SELL  THEM  AT  PRICES  THE  LOWEST  IN  THIS 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 
ladies’  muslin 

Underwear. 


Our  little  Book  of  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  care  of  Infants,  and 
what  they  shall  wear,  sent  to  any  address. 
Only  one  stamp  necessary. 

60  and  62  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


MQRTliAfi&CDMBAN1& 

Capital  Nnbaeribed .  $2,000,000 

Paid  in  (Cash) .  1,000,000 

DERFA'TITREM 

Bearing  6  per  cent.,  running  ten  years,  and  based  exclu¬ 
sively  ur>oii  Western  Farm  Slortgages,  held  In  trust  by  the 
American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  bondholders.  Their  safety,  time  to  run,  and 
rate  of  interest  mako  them  the  most  desirable  investment 
now  offered.  Also  Gnaranteed  Karm  Mortgages, 
OF^lOlijAs  ^ 

NEW  YORK,  203  Broadway.  I  PHILADA.,  112  8.  4th  strecL 
BOSTON,  23  Court  street.  |  KANSAS  CITY,  7th  it  Del.  sL 
gRWD  FUR  PAMPUL.I&T. 

THE  WESTERN 

FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

Capital  (fully  paid),  9260.000.  Assets,  $792,626.76 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

GOLD  DEBENTURES. 

We  offer  First  Mortgage  Loans,  at  heretofore,  drawing 
7  **er  Cent  Guaranteed.  Al$o  10  and  15  ye«r  6  Per 
Cent  Gold  Debentures.  Each  Seriee  of  Dehenturae  I 

of  $100,000  i$  $ecured  by  flr$t  mortfraftee  for  $106,000  (on 
land  worth  two  and  one-baif  to  five  timea  the  ainuuni 
of  the  mortrac'*)  held  in  iiuat  by  the  American  Loan  and 
Tniat  Company  of  N  V.;  and  a'«n  hv  our  j>aid  tip  Capiinl 
and  Aaaete.  of  over  THREE  QUARTERS  of  a  KHiIiION  DOL* 

LARS.  Twelve  yeara  ex^ierience.  More  than  ..000  lareetore 
can  teatify  to  tlie  ppomptna-e,  Mafetv  and  $att$fartion  <>1 
rh<‘ir  inveetment*.  Nsw  York  Office  137  Broadway,  C.  C 
Hlno  &  Son.  Affts.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Office.  Twaddle  BoUding. 

M.  V.  B.  Bull  £  Co.,  agts.  Boston  Office.  34  School  Street. 

M  I).  Brooks,  Afft.  Ae'wi  or  l*nnitihlet$.  rorme  and  Ktii: 
iiriWYnation.  L.  H.  PERKlRd,  Secretary,  LAWRENCE.  KAN 

ECJUITABLE  OIL  C031PANY. 

Capital  $1,000,000, 
lyirided  into  .’>00,000  Shavee  at 
Tti'o  IJollars  Enrh, 

Paying  handsome  monthly  dividends.  Send  for  Pros¬ 
pectuses  to 

S.  L.  SIMPSON,  66  Broadway,  »w  York. 

DR.  BAIRD’S  GRANULES. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CURE.  WHICH 
BENEFITS  BY  ACTING  ON  THE 
GLANDS  OF  SECRETION  AND  EX¬ 
CRETION,  AS  THE  LIVER,  PAN- 
;  CRE.AS,  KIDNEYS,  AND  GLANDS 


^^^^incinnatibellFoundry  Go 


SUCCISSORS  W'BLVMYER  BELLS  TO  THE 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CATALOGUE  WITH  1800  TESTIMONIAIS. 


)ELLS.Cril)RCH.SCH00L.F!RE  ALARM 


^j^OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTES- 


Dr.  Baird  some  years  ago  illscovcred  a  new  vital  princi¬ 
ple  by  combining  a  number  of  vegetable  alkaloids,  ami 
then  extracting  the  vital  principle  from  the  combination. 
Its  effects  have  been  marvellous  He  founrl  Its  effects 
most  marked  upon  the  glandular  system,  throwing  off 
waste  matter  through  Ihe  glands  of  excretion,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  glands  to  healthy  action. 

Its  effects  upon  tho  Digestive  Organs  and  upon  the  Bowels 
Is  to  properly  regulate  them,  especially  where  there  is 
HABITUAL  Constl|>aiiou,  has  ta-en  marvellous. 

In  Malarial  Districts  these  Granules  jirove  an  actual 
God-send.  ’fhey  Purify  the  Blood,  Regulate  the  Bowels, 
assist  the  Assimilation  of  Festd — all  upon  an  entirely  novf.l 
PBINCIPLE.  Nothing  like  It  has  ever  been  given  to  the  pule 
lie  before.  They  ars  ea.-y  to  take,  being  no  larger  than  a 
mustard  grain.  Their  continued  use  does  no  harm.  'Fhey 
are  the  best  tonic  that  Ciiii  be  taken.  Mr.  Zerweek  of  .lersey 
City,  N.  J.,  gained  five  pounds  In  as  many  weeks  from  tho 
time  be  began  their  use. 

One  patient  writes;  “They  are,  Imleed,  womlerful.” 
Anstber  :  "  ’They  do  all  you  say  and  more.’’ 

DYSPEPSIA  AND  BAD  BLOOD. 

Mrs.  David  Dlllz,  Washington  avenue,  Washington,  N.  J., 
was  for  nearly  two  years  severely  afflicted  with  chronic 
dyepe[<sla,  and  found  no  relief.  Could  not  eat  or  retain 
food  «n  the  stomach,  and  w.asted  away  greatly.  In  tho 
meantime  she  tell  against  a  chair  and  struck  her  ankle, 
and  on  account  of  her  w  isled  condition,  and  the  bad  con¬ 
dition  of  her  system.  It  develojied  Into  a  bad  running  sors. 
Doctor’s  medicine  ma<le  her  sick,  and  at  last,  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort,  she  tried  Dr.  Baird’s  Blood  Granules.  Immediate 
rsllef  of  the  bad  dyspeptic  symptoms  was  the  result,  and 
she  at  once  began  to  gain  health  and  strength,  and  she  la 
now  a  well  and  strong  woman.  Under  their  use  the  sore 
rapidly  healed. 

•‘DO  ALL  YOU  SAY  AND  MORE.” 

Mrs.  Catee  of  Mansfield,  Mass.,  writes  that  she  was  trou¬ 
bled  wlUi  various  symptoms  for  sixteen  years,  and  was 
treated  by  some  of  the  best  physicians  In  Boston,  and  they 
falle<l  to  relieve.  A  friend  sent  her  a  box  by  mall,  and  she 
says ;  ••  I  must  say  they  ars  wonderful.  I  already  feel  liks 
a  new  womau.” 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Butler,  another  Manfield,  Mass.,  lady,  writes: 
••  I  have  used  them  with  ths  best  of  results.  They  do  all 
you  say  and  more.” 

I  shall  be  ploastsl  to  have  any  invalid  or  their  friends 
Bead  for  Pamphlets  and  Essays,  and  give  a  full  account  of 
their  case. 

ConsultaUon  free  at  bis  office,  157  West  2ad  street.  New 
York  city  ’ 

Dr.  Baird's  Granules  may  be  bad  of  Druggists,  25c.  a  box; 
$ve  boxes,  1 ;  or  my  mail,  postage  prepaid. 


CHORT’HANDC'TiF^jloKf 

entcriDR  NOW.  Skill  In  Three  Monthu  bj  >{$?«•'■ 
Sjstem.  No  fallaren.  llavcD’it  (3oll$cr-4 :  New  York,  N.T. : 


E 


^  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CONSUMPTION 


6001)  HOUSEKEKPERS 

rsE 

LIQUID  GARBOLGRTSTAL. 

Itpioiects  carpets  and  upholstered  lurnlture  from  moths, 
keeps  bedsteads  free  from  bugs, and  exterminates  roaches, 
ants,  and  water  bugs.  It  Is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer  for  use  In  the  sick  rc  om.and  for  disinfecting 
wa  er  closets,  privies,  Ac.  Safe,  convenient,  and  of  an 
agreeable  odor.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

WM.  H.  H.  CHILDS,  73  Maiden  Lane,  New  Yark. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT,  A'EPHEWS  &  CO. 
Proprietors. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Re-Flnlsh  Drees 
Goods  and  Garments  without  zip¬ 
ping. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

5  &  7  John  Street,  New  York, 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,596,205  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,500  00 

Loans  on  Call . 30,000  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit  .  71.568  88 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  506,3.‘>0  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67,275  00 

Railroad  Stock . 48,360  00 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126.098  M 

Accrued  Interest  .  8,327  Ot 

-  $2,546,674  M 

BElTJASmT  S.  'W’ALOOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vice- Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  BOE.  )  Ass’t  Secretaries 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  j  Ass  t  Secretaries. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFiCF,<t,  )  Now  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  }  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  an  1  Montague  Sts 
Buliaiiigs  :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1887. 

Reserve  fur  Reinsurance  (of  which  fur 

Inland  M.irliie  $32,9.'>0) . $14,383,800  33 

Reserve  for  t'ommisslons, 'faxes,  &c,  3i»,U00  OO 

“  for  losses  and  other  eluiins.  4.51,3;43  84 

Capital  piiid  in  in  Cash .  l,t>UO,UUO  UO 

Net  Surplus.  . 1,374,830  03 

Total  Assets . $5,439,081  i43 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $l,;40O,O0O.) 

DIRECTORS: 

11.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  )4d  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 


Atlantic  Express  Service. 
LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

Steamship  “CITY  OP  ROME”  from  New  York 
WEDNE.SDAY,  July20. 

Idtrgest  and  finest  passenger  Steamer  afloat. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  to  $100;  Second  Class,  $30. 
GLASOOW  SERVICE. 

Steamer  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow,  Londonderry,  Llverixsol,  or 
Belfast,  $.'■0  and  $60;  Second  Class,  $30. 
Steerage,  outward  or  pro|)ald,  either  Service,  $‘40. 
Saloon  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  and  Drafts  for 
any  Amount  Issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  8t. 
For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  information. 

Apply  to  SEITDEIISOIT  BHOTEEHS,  AglC&tS, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

CHEAP  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE 

VIA 

STATE  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

Sailing?  botweiMi  New  York,  (Glasgow  and  Belfast, 

with  through  tickets  to 

1.IVF.RPOOI.,  I.ONIION,  DIIRI.1N,  etc., 

AT  LOWEST  KATES. 

The  State  Steamship  Co.  offer  the  cheapest  rates  of  pass¬ 
age  of  any  linn  crossing  the  Atlantic,  combining  good 
cabin  accommn<lntionH,  fine  Saloons,  and  good  bill  of  fare. 
Average  length  of  voyage  ten  days.  This  line  is  specially 
patronized  by  Professional  Men,  Clergymen,  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Parties. 

FIRST  CABIN  BAIX)ON . $35  to  $40 

EXCURSION  KATE . $6.'i  to  $75 

For  further  Information  and  passage  contracts,  apply  to 

AUSTIN  BALDYI’IN  Si  Cf>.,  .53  Broadway. 


EVERY  ARTICLE  SOLD  BY  US  IS  MANUFACTURED 
IN  OUR  OWN  WORKROOMS.  ALL  E5IBROIDERY  USED 
IS  IMPORTED  DIRECT  BY  US.  THEREFORE  WE  CAN 
AND  DO  SELL  THIS  CLASS  OF  GOODS  AT  PRICES 
ABSOLUTELY  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 

summeiTgames. 

WE  KEFP  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  ALL  ARTICLFii  RE¬ 
QUIRED  FOR  THE  GAME  OF  TENNIS,  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICF-S.  FULL  SETS  OF  TENNIS  IN  STRONG 
WOODEN  BOXES.  RACKETS  BY  ALL  TIIE  BEST  MAK¬ 
ERS.  NETS,  POLES,  MARKERS,  ROPES,  AND  PEGS. 
AYER’s  best  COVERED  BALLS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 
ALSO  FULL  LINE;S  OF  CROQUET,  BATTLEDORES  AND 
SHUTTLECOCK,  GRACE  HOOPS,  PITCH  A- RING,  RING- 
TOSS,  AND  BASE-BALL  GOODS. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  AL¬ 
THOUGH  THERE  HAS  BI;EN  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 
MADE  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LAWN 
TENNIS,  THE  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR. 


SAMUEL  D.  RABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 

GEdUUE  bliss,  ALFUi-D  K.AY, 

WILLIAM  H.  S\V\N,  JOHN  L.  KIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN.  VlLl.lAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EAliLE, 

THEODORE  F  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 

THEODORE  l.HUVi'ED.  ALl.XANDER  E;.  OiUl, 

W.M.  M.  laCHARDS,  CHARLES  II.  BOOTH, 

JOHN  CL  VFi.lN,  WH.  H.  UURLUUT, 

S.  B.  CHI  I'TE.SDEN,  F.DWAUO  MARTIN, 

WILLI, tM  G.  1.0LV,  BRADISlI  JOHN--ON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAUl.DING  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

W.M  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CGRLIES,  JACOB  WE.vDELI., 

.1  \Mi;8  FRASER,  WILLIAM  A.  SLATER, 

H1UA.M  Barney,  jounh.beld. 

A.  M.  KIUUY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agenaj  Department. 

C.  II.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broad  way. 

8IXTY-EIQHTH  8EMI-ANNUAL  STATEUEKT, 
JULY,  1887. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  Preiiiiiiiii  Fund,  -  -  3,108,596  00 

Reserve  fur  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Accruing  Taxes,  -  -  -  304,419  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,442,494  58 


CASH  ASSETS,  - 


•  $7,855,509  62 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  REICEIPT  OF 
TEN  CENTS. 

R.  H.  MAIy  &  CO. 


California  FxdiriiiciiN. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages, being  first  lien 

on  Iteal  Kstute .  . 

United  Htates  blocks  (market  value). 
Bank  and  Railroad  stocks  Bonds 

(market  value) . 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value). 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  fleinund. 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1887 . 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents . 

Real  Kstate . 


$91,685  le 

614,4.50  00 
‘4,567,000  OO 

1,811,650  OO 
1540,000  00 
848,400,  OO 
33,587  34 

481,055  86 
1.380,781  48 


SGOOD  NEWS 

12  ladies.  7 

t!n?atc»tTI(lui!emenU^ver  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
TVss  and  Coffers,  and  secure 
s  beautiful  Gold  Rand  er  Moss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
le  Toilet  Set,  Wateh,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  full  partleularsaddreii 
TiiK  GRB.4T  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

F.  O.  Box  m  SI  and  83  Vesey  8t.,  N ew  \ ork. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  Y.  BElLS 

For  Churches  Schools,  etc  also  Chime, 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  cental- 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troj,  N.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHUBCH,  CHIME,  AHD  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


MeShane  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

rniMBS  AND  PiAiJi  for  cnUKCHRS.  A* 
Seud  for  Price  ond  CAtalovue.  Adarow 
He  MeSHANK  A  CO., 

Mention  this  0a*tr.  Kaltlaior«w  MA 


The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  liailicay 
will,  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
tininmer  months,  sell  Exiursion  Tickets 
to  California  points  at  exceeiiingly  low 
rates  for  the  round  trip.  The  accom¬ 
modations  furnished  will  be  first  class 
in  every  respect,  and  Tickets  iviU  be 
good  to  return  for  six  months,  and  good 
to  stop  off  at  ]>leasure  en  route.  The 
route  going  iviU  be  via  Omaha,  Denver, 

Salt  Lake  City  and  the lioehy  Mountains, 
with  optional  privilege  for  the  selection 
•/  the  route  for  return  journey  either 
via  the  Southern  or  intermediate  routes, 
or  the  Northern  route  I'ia  Portland,  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  the 
noted  resorts  of  the  Northwest.  The 
hberal  rates  offered  for  these  exeur.sions, 
mud  the  opportunity  they  offer  for  a  trip 
through  a  portion  of  our  country  cele¬ 
brated  for  scenic  attractions,  w'ill  com¬ 
mend  them  to  the  Summer  traveller  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  a  comprehensive  and 
enjoyable  recreation  trip.  Circulars, 
Maps,  and  detailed  information  cun  be 
0btained  at  any  Ticket  Office,  or  by  ad¬ 
dressing  E.  P.  Wilson,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  Forever. 
SA.  T.  FSLZZ  OOVZIAUS’S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

S.^  .  J  Bemoves  Tan,  Pimples, 

f  Freckles,  Motb-Patchos, 

^  «  O  ‘O  Bosh  and  Skin  DlHeosos, 

S  every  blemish  on 

*.  M  w  a  yd^iieauty,  and  defies  detec- 

N  OO  stood  the 

tS®-?  fittest  ot  thirty  years,  and 

(k  g  S5  2  harmless  we  taste 

^  X.  Jfef  It  to  be  sure  the  propa- 

tn  failoh  is  properly  made. 
fi  V/  Accept  no  counterfeit  of 
similar  name.  Thodls- 
\  tlngulshed  Dr.L.A.Sayre 
f  \  Bald  to  a  lady  of  the  Aauf- 
'1  (»  patient) :  “A*  you 

f  tadic*  will  u*e  them,  I  rec- 
»mmend’Oouraud’i  Cream’ 
**  fAs  lea*t  harmful  of  all 
the  tkin  preparation*.’’ 

On*  bottle  will  last  six  months,  using  It  every  day.  Also 
Potidre  Subtllo  removes  Buimrfinous  hair  without  Injury 
to  the  skin  FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Manager,  48  Bond  St., 
running  through  to  Main  Office,  37  Great  Jones  St.,  N  Y. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out  tho  U.S., Canadas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  in  Now  York 
City  at  R.  H.  Macy’s,  Stern’s,  Ehrlch’s,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  49-Beware  of  base  imitations;  $1,000 
Reward  tor  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 

LEGGAT  BROS.  ~ 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

1111  I  mil  BOOKS,  RARE. 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  BOOKSTOBI 
IN  THE  WORLD.  Libraries  and  parcels  ot  books 
bought.  Mammoth  Catalogue  free. 

81  Cn.4!IBEILS  ST..  3d  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park.  1.  Y. 


Total . $7,855,509  64 

T.  B.  GREENE,  )  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  Pre*ident. 

W.  L.  BIGELOW,}  Ate’t  .'iec’i.  D.  A.  HEALD,  Vice- Pretident. 
E.O.  SNOW,  Jr.,  )  J.  H.  WASHBURN, 

r.  Pret’t  d  Ste’y. 

THE  “MANHATTAN” 

OF  KEW  YOKK, 

150  and  158  Broadivay, 


“All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves,”  bat 
there  Is  nothing  like  a  spell  ot  slekuess  to  shake  one’* 
confidence  In  the  stability  of  his  health  and  the  ]>erma- 
nencyof  physical  life.  We  seem  somehow  to  entertain 
(vaguely,  It  may  be)  the  Idea  that  life  Insurance  may  b* 
very  properly  safely  deterred  until  there  are  premonition* 
of  declining  health.  This  Is  like  waiting  for  a  fire  to  occur 
In  your  neighborhood,  and  then  running  to  seek  fire  In¬ 
surance  when  the  conflagration  la  threatening  your  own 
house.  It  Is  too  late  then  to  got  Insurance.  The  bitter 
reflection  ‘‘It  might  have  been,"  may  then  be  timely 
enough ;  but  wishes  have  no  power  on  that  day  to  evoke 
from  the  ashes  the  presence  of  the  protective  policy  t* 
restore  the  property  lost  by  our  folly. 

Take  Insurance  on  your  life  now.  The  new  plan  of  th* 
Manhattan  will  not  only  cover  the  contingency  ot  death, 
but  be  a  saving  fund  for  yourself,  to  be  resorted  to  In  your 
advanced  age. 

JAMES  M.  McLEAN,  President. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  1st  Vic^P^es.  H.  B.  STOKES,  2d  Viee-Pro. 
H.  Y.  WE3IPLE,  Secretary.  S.  N.  STEBBMS,  Actuary. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  —  Active,  reliable,  and  persevering 
men  who  desire  agencies  In  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  arc 
Invited  to  correspond  with  the  Company  direct. 


oHEIZIalL" 


UNEQUALLED  for  CEMENTING 

wood,  ^a$$,  cbloft,  pftp«r,  leather,  ke.  AIwwj^S 
ri’a«ly  for  um.  Pnmmneed  dfrongtH  ylwd  know^.. 

RussifiCBmsnt  Co . ,  8»mpii  9oc'.ump« 


MILLION 


Itself  to  all  positions  of  th* 
bod/ wUle  the  b8l|  in  the  cop 

_  presses  back  the  intss* 

fines  fust  as  a  perapn 
doe*  with  th*  finger. ^witinigtitproMtire  tueH^ 
nia  is  held  securely  <*sy  and  night,  and  a  radical  cw 
eertain.  Itise»sjr,darableandcbeap.  Sent  Yir  mkU. 

Entirely  Differeni.  Greaieti  lmprov*m*n1. 
lie  tuecett  it  unprecedenied.  Gained  graaiar 
popularity  at  home  in  ihraa  moniha,  wiihoui  ad- 
variiaing,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Traatmanta 
aotnbinad  after  twenty  yeara  of  adveriltlng.  For 
Consumpiios,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fevar,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troublaa,  Dytpaptia,  Rheumaiitm,  Her- 
voutProairattonand  General  Debility.  Puriflea 
and  Enriehaa  the  Blood.  Horn*  Traaimant 
thipped  all  over  ihe  world.  Interaatlng  laHart 
from  prominent  patienta  ahowing  it*  gr*at  tu- 
periarily,  and  Traatiaa  Free  by  Mall. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 

1235  .Arch  Street,  ..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Braces  for  Bound  Shoulders,  Oval  and  Weak 
Backs.  Elastic  Stockings  and  Bandages  for 
Swollen  Veins.  Belts  and  Supporter*  for 
both  Sexes.  Crutches,  Trusses,  etc. 

Lady  attendant  tor  Ladles. 

PEET  Si  CO., 

591  Sixth  Avcnai*,  Sniv  Y**k. 


Light  known  lot  Churches,  Stores,  Show  Windows. 


Ught  known  fo^urches,  Stores.  Stow  Win^ws! 
Parlors,  Banks.  OtBces.  Picture  Galleries,  Theatres.  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele¬ 
gant  devgns.  SCTd  si^f  roam.  CM  ‘iqi'l*' “d  eatiaiau.  A  liberal  discount 

to  churches  and  tbaoado.  1- P.  FlUJIK.  Ml  Paari  Mtooat,  JL  T. 


■■  JIfa  — -  ■  ■  ■  ■■  One  full  bottle  of  the  Celebrated  MIKADO 
Kw  ■  I  DV  EE  II  OO  LOO  KB  tent  free  of  postage  on  recei  pt  of 

M  r^$riHWIg  PI  |W|^S|l  Wets,  (stamps  taken)  and  if  you  will  nientioa 

■  ■■■■■  name  of  this  paper  we  will  send  yon  TenCE' 

a  package  of  18  Elegant  Imported  Frosted  Chromatic  and  Olacoraphlc  C*rdt.(coold  not  be  f  if  LL 
bought  anywhere  for  WcU).  Writo  yoaraanc  aadPaotoScc  ^aialy.  FLIVINS  BR0$.,  Ptttak^  P*. 
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Pcnonal  and  News  Hens. 

Nearly  500,000  siDgiog  birds  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  every  year. 

Professor  J.  G.  Dana  of  Yale  University  will 
spend  next  month  with  his  family  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  He  will  there  investigate  the  changes 
produced  by  recent  volcanic  eruptions. 

Professor  Collin  is  one  of  the  new  law  faculty  at 
Cornell  University.  One  of  his  colleagues  at 
Ithaca  Is  Professor  Francis  M.  Burdick,  iateiy  of 
Hamilton  College. 

There  was  a  riot  July  12,  during  the  Orangemen’s 
parade  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  severai  men 
were  hurt,  but  none  was  kilied.  Seventeen  rioters 
were  arrested. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hawley’s  memory  is  to  be  honored  by 
the  erection  of  a  mural  tablet  in  the  Asylum  Hill 
Congregational  Church,  Hartford,  by  the  veterans 
of  Gen.  Hawley’s  old  command. 

A  colored  woman  put  ninety-four  dollars  in  a 
Baltimore  savings  bank  in  1837,  and  when  it  was 
drawn  out  by  her  descendants  the  other  day  it  had 
increased  to  a  little  over  $2,300. 

Nine  negroes,  who  were  attending  a  funeral  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  last 
week,  took  refuge  under  a  tree  during  a  thunder 
storm  which  overtook  them,  and  they  were  all 
killed  by  a  single  stroke  of  lightning. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  this  month  was  observed  in  Japan  by  an 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  David  P. 
Todd  of  Amherst.  Another  party  of  Americans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Charles  A. 
Young  of  Princeton,  took  observations  in  Russia. 

Pennsylvania  Female  College  is  beautifully  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  where  its  stu¬ 
dents  are  free  from  the  noise  of  the  town,  and  may 
enjoy  the  purest  air.  The  institution  is  thorough¬ 
ly  equipped  in  all  departments.  Terms  for  board 
ing  and  tuition  very  reasonable.  The  next  session 
opens  Sept.  14th.  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  furnish  all  Information  needed. 

J.  J.  Harland  was  convicted  a  year  ago  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  of  swindling,  and  sentenced  to 
several  years  in  the  penitentiary.  The  jury  which 
convicted  him  was  composed  of  women.  A  higher 
court  has  now  declared  that  women  were"not  legal 
jurors,  and  that  Harland  was  illegally  held,  and 
accordingly  he  has  been  released. 

There  was  filed  on  Thursday  of  last  week  in 
Alameda  county.  Cal.,  a  mortgage  by  the  South 
Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company  to  the  Farmers 
Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  for 
$5,500,000.  The  loan  runs  fifty  years  and  draws 
4  per  cent,  interest.  The  money  is  for  the  purpose 
of  lifting  the  indebtedness  incurred  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road. 

A  west-bound  freight  train  on  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  railroad  collided  with  an  extra  stock 
train  about  four  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  July 
15.  The  engines  met  on  a  small  bridge,  which  soon 
took  fire,  consuming  both  engines  and  thirteen 
loaded  cars,  including  two  cars  of  cattle.  The 
trainmen  all  saw  the  approaching  danger  in  time 
to  jump,  and  no  one  was  seriously  hurt.  The 
damage  will  approximate  $200,000. 

A  horse  that  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  and  a  com¬ 
panion  were  driving  July  15,  at  Carbondale,  III., 
became  frightened,  and  Mre.  Logan,  in  attempting 
to  jump  from  the  buggy,  was  thrown  under  the 
horse’s  feet,  and  was  seriously  hurt  on  tlie  head, 
and  the  left  arm  and  side.  Later  it  was  thought 
that  she  would  be  cnnfiiu-d  to  her  bed  a  week  or 
two,  but  that  no  permanent  Injury  had  been  sus¬ 
tained. 

Mrs.  Edward  Humphries  of  Bergen  Point,  N.  J., 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Franklin,  rescued  a  girl 
from  drowning  last  week,  at  Southampton,  L.  I. 
Mrs.  Humphries  was  driving  in  her  cart,  and  saw 
a  girl  of  thirteen,  larger  than  herself,  struggling 
in  the  water.  She  sprang  from  the  cart  and  rushed 
into  the  pond,  with  hat  and  gloves  on,  and  brought 
her  ashore  after  a  severe  struggle,  swimming  and 
walking  on  the  bottom  under  water. 

The  great  subterranean  fire  which  started  from 
a  driver’s  lamp  in  the  Standard  Mines  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  nearly  a  year  ago,  has  at  last  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  the  pit  is  free  of  the  flames  which 
licked  up  nearly  $100,000  worth  of  property.  The 
extent  of  the  nn*asure8  to  overcome  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  can  be  partially  realiz<Hl  when  it  is  stated  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  flood  fifty  acres  of  under¬ 
ground  workings  and  allow  the  great  body  of  water 
to  remain  there  for  a  month  before  the  fire  was 
extinguished. 

The  law  says  that  a  person  who  aids  directly  or 
Indirec'ly  in  procuring  the  commission  of  a  crime 
is  a  principal.  If  out  of  a  hundred  persons  one 
commits  a  crime  and  was  counseled  by  the  others, 
the  other  ninety  nine  are  guilty.  You  may  go 
back  till  you  reach  tiie  founUiin-head,  and  if  along 
the  line  you  meet  people  whoaidwl  or  abetted  they 
are  all  liable. — Judge  George  C.  Barrett.  ...  If 
accepting  and  giving  bribes  is  to  be  made  oppro¬ 
brious  by  convicting  and  imprisoning  those  who 
are  guilty  of  the  offense,  it  is  time  something  were 
done  to  bring  the  lawj-ers  who  counsel,  aid,  and 
abet  such  crimes,  into  the  Ignominy  which  their 
conduct  deserves. — Times. 

Railroad  .(rrident. 

A  frightful  accident  occurred,  July  15,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Michigan  Central 
railways  in  St.  Thomas,  Out.  An  excursion  train 
on  the  former  from  PortStaidcy  ran  into  a  passing 
freight  train  on  the  latter,  made  up  of  cars  laden 
with  oil.  Tlie  engine  crashed  into  one  of  these 
cars,  when  the  oil  Instantly  took  fire  communica¬ 
ting  to  the  cars  on  both  trains  and  extending  to 
Griffin’s  warehouse,  coal  and  lime  sheds  adjoining 
the  track  on  tlie  west,  and  John  Campbell’s  dwelling  : 
on  the  east,  all  of  whicli  were  burned  to  the  ground 
with  their  contents.  Engineer  Donnellj’,  of  the 
excursion  train,  was  buried  in  the  wreck.  His 
fireman  jumped  and  escaped  with  slight  injuries. 
The  forward  car  of  the  excursion  train  was  filled 
with  passengers,  who  made  frantic  efforts  to  es¬ 
cape',  but  notwithstanding  hundreils  of  brave  and 
willing  bands  were  immediately  at  work  to  assist 
in  their  release,  many  were  burned  beyomi  recog¬ 
nition.  An  hour  later,  when  thousands  of  people 
were  crowding  around  the  burning  pile,  one  of  the 
oil  tanks  on  the  cars  exploded,  throwing  hundreds 
to  the  ground  with  great  force  and  scattering  burn¬ 
ing  oil  in  all  directions,  and  severely,  perhaps 
fatally,  itijuting  many.  Twelve  persons  were  taken 
dead  from  the  wreck.  Not  less  than  one  hundred 
were  Injured,  the  greater  part  by  burning  oil. 

Tbat  northwestern  Rexieo  Volrano. 

The  reports  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Northwestern  Mexico,  last  May,  of  which 
there  has  been  some  doubt,  have  been  verified,  it 
appears,  l>y  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  who  was  expressly  sent  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  He  describes  his  long  and  toilsome  journey 
of  more  tlian  one  hundred  leagues,  over  a  rough 
and  sun  scorchtMl  region,  until  he  reached  a  neigh¬ 
boring  pliteau,  from  which  he  could  distinctly  see 
the  cnib  r  with  it  seething,  fiery  masses,  and  from 
which  on  the  second  day  lie  witnessed  a  violent 
eruption.  This  direct  testimony  should  settle  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  the  volcano,  which  is 
situated  in  Bavispe,  Sonora.  It  makes  the  list  of 
known  voUanoes  in  the  world  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  seventeen,  comparatively  few  of 
which,  however,  continue  in  active  operation.  Of 
this  number,  Mexico  has  six  cones,  but  they  have 
made  no  violent  demonstrations  since  1759,  and  as 
the  northern  part  of  the  volcanic  area  is  approach¬ 
ed  the  tokens  of  Igneous  activity  grow  feebler. 
It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  life  of  the  new 
volcano,  near  Bavispe,  will  be  very  short.  It  is 
regarded  simply  as  a  vent  through  which  the  pent- 
up  fires,  released  by  the  seismic  upheaval  in  that 
region  last  May,  have  found  an  outlet. 


The  President’s  Visit  to  Clinton. 

The  simple  tastes  and  the  unassuming  manners 
of  the  President  and  his  charming  wife  are  appa¬ 
rent  to  all.  They  last  week  visited  the  old  home 
of  the  Clevelands  at  Holland  Patent,  and  a  day 
later  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
of  the  village  of  Clinton.  President  Cleveland  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  accompanied  by  Private  Secretary 
Lamont,  arrived  in  Utica  at  5.15,  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  July  12.  They  were  met  by  Postmaster  Bailey 
and  General  Manager  H.  M.  Britton  of  the  Rome, 
Watertown,  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  The  hour 
was  so  early  that  few  people  were  present.  While 
the  President  shook  hands  with  those  who  were 
presented  to  him,  Mrs.  Cleveland  made  her  toilet, 
and  soon  after  greeted  Manager  Britton  cordially 
as  he  entered  the  car  with  the  President. 

AT  HOLLAND  PATENT. 

The  ride  to  Holland  Patent  on  the  Rome  and 
Watertown  Road  consumed  only  twenty  minutes, 
and  as  the  hour  for  the  arrival  of  the  train  had 
been  kept  secret,  there  was  no  demonstration. 
They  came  by  a  special,  and  arrived  more  than  an 
hour  sooner  than  they  were  expected.  Indeed, 
even  Miss  Rose  Cleveland,  whose  guest  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  to  be,  did  not  know  of  his  presence  in 
the  village,  consequently  there  were  no  convey¬ 
ances  waiting.  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  attired  in  a 
light  travelling  dress,  and  carried  a  bouquet  of 
roses.  As  she  alighted  she  nodded  pleasantly  to 
the  engineer,  and  walked  into  the  depot.  The 
President  meanwhile  having  satisfied  himself  that 
no  carriage  was  in  attendance,  picked  up  a  bun¬ 
dle,  and  said  “  Come  on."  They  walked  slowly  up 
the  streets  of  the  village  to  “The  W’eeds,’’  Miss 
Cleveland’s  residence,  and  the  homestead  of  the 
Cleveland  family.  Miss  Cleveland  and  the  Presi_ 
dent’s  niece.  Miss  Mary  L.  Hastings  of  Clinton^ 
met  them  at  the  door,  and  breakfast  was  soon  after 
served.  The  party  remained  quietly  within  doors 
for  several  hours,  resting  after  their  somewhat 
fatiguing  journey. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  later  in  the  morning  drove  with 
Miss  Cleveland  in  her  dog-cart  about  the  village, 
enjoying  the  beautiful  scener3',  while  the  President 
rode  out  to  Steuben  with  his  old  friend  Dr.  Crane. 
Among  the  pleasant  incidents  of  the  visit  to  Hol¬ 
land  Patent  was  the  chance  meeting  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Delos  A.  Crane,  who  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  Cleveland  family 
physician.  The  Doctor  started  out  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  see  a  patient,  a  farmer 
who  resides  in  the  town  of  Steuben,  five  miles 
north  of  Holland  Patent,  and  when  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  past  “  The  Weeds  ’’  in  his  carriage.  President 
Cleveland,  who  was  strolling  aliout  the  grounds 
bare-headed,  spied  his  old  friend,  and  hailed  him. 
Toe  Doctor  stopped  Ids  hor.se,  and  the  President 
walked  out  to  the  carriage,  and  they  shook  hands. 
After  they  had  conversed  a  few  minutes  the  Doc¬ 
tor  laughingly  asked  the  President  if  he  would 
not  like  to  take  a  ride  ii  to  the  country.  The  sun 
was  very  hot,  and  the  Doctor  scarcely  thought  his 
invitation  would  be  accepted,  but  without  hesita¬ 
tion  the  President  heartily  replied  “  Yes,  of  course 
I  would ;  wait  until  I  get  my  hat,”  and  hastening 
into  the  house  he  picked  up  his  head  covering  and 
returned  to  the  carriage.  As  he  seated  himself 
in  the  vehicle  the  springs  came  together  with  a 
snap  like  the  jaws  of  a  rat-trap.  The  Doctor 
looked  at  his  friend  an  instant,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  not  lost  any  flesh  since  he  last  saw 
him.  “No,”  rejoined  the  Chief  Magistrate,  “I 
really  think  I  am  gaining.”  Tiie  ride  to  Steuben 
and  the  familiar  scenes  along  the  road  were 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  President.  Arriving 
at  the  house  of  his  patient.  Dr.  Crane  entered, 
leaving  his  friend  outside.  During  the  absence  of 
the  former,  the  President  walked  about  the  j*ard, 
viewed  the  farm  buildings,  and  finally  engaged  in 
conversation  with  two  or  tliree  members  of  the 
family  and  the  hired  man.  The  talk  was  prin¬ 
cipally  on  matters  pertaining  to  farming,  and  the 
people  not  knowing  whom  they  were  addressing, 
were  not  at  all  embarrassed,  liut  spoke  freely. 
They  were  greatly  taken  back,  however,  when  the 
Doctor  appeared  on  the  scene  and  introduced 
them  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
President  and  the  Doctor,  the  latter  especially, 
were  much  amused  at  their  manifestations  of  as¬ 
tonishment. 

In  the  afternoon  the  people  of  the  village  began 
to  wend  their  way  to  “  Tlie  Weeds,”  where  the 
President  w’as  announced  as  holding  a  reception. 
Dairj*  Commissioner  J.  K.  Brown  presented  the 
callers  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  stood  in  the  small 
parlor  and  said  a  pleasant  word  to  every  caller. 
Mrs.  Cleveland  did  not  appear.  Tlie  reception 
closed  at  four  o’clock.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland,  accompanied  bj- 
Miss  Cleveland  and  Miss  Hastings,  walked  down 
to  the  village  cemetery,  where  the  President’s  pa¬ 
rents  are  Iniried,  and  where  the  family  monument 
stands.  Eailj’  in  the  evening  large  delegations 
from  neighboring  towns  arrived,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  consented  to  receive  tliem 
informally. 

President  Cleveland,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and 
Miss  Hastings,  Colonel  Lament  and  E.  Prentiss 
Bailej’  of  Utica,  left  Holland  Patent  on  the  special 
coach  “Coronet”  at  9  A.  M.,  July  13.  Tliey  were 
met  at  Utica  by  Professor  Hoj’t  and  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  centennial  committee 
from  Clinton.  Professor  Hoyt  made  a  brief  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome,  to  which  the  President  responded 
inafew  words.  TheUtica  Jacksonians,  lOOstrong, 
with  the  United  States  infantry  liand,  saluted  the 
President  and  his  wife  with  its  famous  cheer  and 
“  Hail  to  the  Chief’’  as  they  stood  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  coach.  Crowded  trains  ran  to  Clinton 
all  the  morning.  The  President’s  special  train 
started  at  9.15  k.  M.  .An  immense  crowd  cheered 
the  President  and  waved  their  hats  as  he  stood 
uncovered  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

AT  CLINTON. 

One  hundred  yijars  ago,  July  13,  Moses  Root  and 
a  small  band  of  pioneers  settled  in  what  is  now 
the  village  of  Clinton.  The  villagers  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  surrounding  country  celebrati  d  that 
event  last  week,  and  the  President  and  his  wife 
honored  the  occasion  l^'  their  presence.  The 
Presidential  party  arrived  at  about  10  o’clock,  and 
were  at  once  escorted  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  O. 
S.  Williams,  widow  of  the  long  time  treasurer 
and  trustee  of  Hamilton  College.  Mrs.  Cleveland 
was  attired  in  a  neat  gown  of  white  with  broad 
stripes  of  light  blue  color.  At  11  o'clock  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  proceeded  to  the  review¬ 
ing  stand  in  the  park,  around  which  the  people  had 
congregateil  so  densely  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  clear  the  waj’.  The  procession  consisted 
of  the  usual  turnout  of  firemen,  militia,  societii's, 
etc.  Among  the  features  were  a  Black  Hawk  chief 
and  a  liand  of  Oneida  Indians.  There  were  more 
than  a  thousand  men  in  line.  But  one  Graml  .Army 
Post — tliat  of  Clinton — took  part  in  the  procession, 
thougli  hundreds  of  members  of  the  Posts  from 
neighboring  towns  were  among  the  siieetators. 
Shortly  after  the  proce.ssion  had  been  reviewed, 
the  literary  exercises  were  begun  on  the  same  plat¬ 
form.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Dai  ling,  president  of  Hamilton 
College ;  address  of  welcome  by  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
j  Powell  of  Clinton;  a  short  address  b3’  the  Presi- 
j  dent;  historical  aildress  and  oration b3’  Professors 
j  Hopkins  and  Root  of  the  College,  and  a  poem  b3' 
Clinton  Sehollard. 

THE  president's  .SDDRESS. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  of  my  standing  here 
among  those  who  celebrate  the  centennial  of  Clin- 
I  ton  as  a  village.  M3-  rt*collections  of  the  place 
j  reach  back.vard  but  about  thirt3’-six  3’eat's,  and  [n3- 
i  ri*sidence  here  covered  a  very  iuief'  p-riod.  But 
;  these  recollections  are  fr«?sh  and  distinct  to-day, 
j  and  pleasant,  too,  though  not  entirel.v  free  from 
i  somfire  coloring.  It  was  liere,  in  the  school  at  the 
I  foot  of  Collt>ge  hill,  tfiat  I  began  my  preparation 
for  college  life,  and  enjoyed  the  anticipation  of  a 
collegiate  education.  We  had  two  teachers  in  our 


school.  One  became  afterward  a  judge  in  Chicago, 
!  and  the  other  passed  through  the  legal  profession 
I  to  the  ministry,  and  within  the  last  two  years  was 
j  living  further  west.  I  read  a  little  Latin  with 
j  two  other  boys  in  the  class.  I  think  I  floundered 
j  through  four  books  of  the  .®neid.  The  other  boys 
bad  nice,  large  editions  of  'Virgil,  with  big  print 
!  and  plenty  of  notes  to  help  them  over  the  hard 
places.  Mine  was  a  little  old-fashioned  copy 
which  my  father  used  before  me,  with  no  notes, 
and  which  was  only  translated  by  hard  knocks.  I 
believe  I  have  forgiven  those  other  boys  tor  their 
persistent  refusal  to  allow-  me  the  use  of  their 
notes  in  their  books.  At  any  rate  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  overtaken  by  any  dire  retribu¬ 
tion,  for  one  of  them  is  now  a  rich  and  prosperous 
lawyer  in  Buffalo,  and  the  other  is  a  professor  in 
your  college,  and  the  orator  of  to-day’s  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  struggles  with  the  ten  lines  of  Virgil 
which  at  first  made  up  my  daily  task,  are  amusing 
as  remembered  now ;  but  with  them  I  am  also 
forced  to  remember  that  Instead  of  being  tlie  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  higher  education  for  which  I  honestly 
longed,  they  occurred  near  the  end  of  my  school 
advantages.  This  suggests  a  disappointment 
which  no  lapse  of  time  can  alleviate,  and  a  depri¬ 
vation  I  have  sadly  felt  with  every-  passing  year. 
I  remember  Benoni  Butler  and  his  store.  I  don’t 
know  whether  he  was  an  habitual  poet  or  not,  but 
I  heard  him  recite  one  poem  of  his  own  manufac- 
tuie  which  embodied  an  account  of  a  trip  to  or 
from  Clinton  in  the  eirly-  days.  I  can  recall  but 
two  lines  of  the  poem,  as  follows : 

Paris  hill  next  came  in  sight. 

And  there  we  tarried  over  night. 

I  remember  the  next  door  neighbors,  Drs.  Blssell 
and  Schollard — and  good,  kind  neighbors  they 
were,  too ;  not  your  cross,  crabbed  kind  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  boy  about.  It  always  seemed  to 
me  that  they  drove  very  fine  horses;  and  for  that 
reason  I  thought  they  must  be  extremely  rich. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  should  indulge  in  further 
recollections  that  must  seem  very  little  like  a  cen¬ 
tennial  history :  but  I  want  to  establish,  as  well  as 
I  can,  my  right  to  be  here.  I  might  speak  of  the 
college  faculty,  who  cast  such  a  pleasing,  though 
sober,  shade  of  dignity  over  the  place,  and  who, 
with  other  educated  and  substantial  citizens,  made 
up  the  best  of  social  life.  I  was  a  boy  then,  but, 
notwithstanding,  I  believe  I  absorbed  a  lasting  ap¬ 
preciation  of  tlie  intelligence  of  refinement  which 
made  this  a  delightful  home. 

I  know  that  you  will  bear  with  me,  my  friends, 
if  I  yield  to  the  Impulse  which  the  mention  of 
home  creates,  and  speak  of  my  own  home  here, 
and  how,  through  the  memories  wliich  cluster 
about  it,  I  may  claim  a  tender  relationship  to  your 
village.  Here  it  was  that  our  family  circle  was 
entire.  Our  parents  and  their  children  lived  day 
alter  day  in  loving  and  affectionate  coiiver.se ;  and 
here,  for  the  last  time,  wo  met  around  t  le  family 
altar  and  thanked  God  that  our  household  was  un¬ 
broken  by  death  or  separation.  We  never  met  to¬ 
gether  in  any  other  house  after  leaving  this,  and 
death  followed  closely  on  our  departure.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  as  with  advancing  years,  I  survey 
[  the  havoc  death  lias  made,  and  the  thoughts  ofmy 
early  home  become  more  sacred,  the  remembrance 
of  this  pleasant  spot  is  revived  and  chastened. 

I  can  onl3’  add  my  thanks  for  the  privilege  of 
being  with  3-00  to-day,  and  wish  for  the  village  of 
Clinton  in  the  future  a  continuation  and  increase 
of  the  blessings  of  tlie  past. 

Following  the  exercises  came  a  banquet  in  the 
freigliMiouse,  at  which  several  eminent  gentlemen 
respondeii  to  toasts,  including  Mr.  Cleveland,  who 
spoke  to  the  theme  “  The  President  of  the  United 
States,”  then  the  President  left  the  reviewing 
stand,  and  returned  to  Mrs.  Williams’s  for  a  short 
rest.  Mrs.  Cleveland  held  a  reception  for  ladies 
at  the  Williams’s  residence  at  4  P.  M. 

Deatbg  of  Prominent  Persons. 

Jared  Linsley,  M:.D.,  died  July  12  at  his  Summer 
residence  at  Northford,  Conn.  He  was  born  there 
in  1803.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1820,  and  from  the  Now  York  College  of  Ph3-sicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1829,  and  has  lived  in  New  York 
since  that  time.  A  large  practice  among  promi¬ 
nent  families  of  New  York  has  identified  him  with 
its  social  history-  for  the  past  fifty-  years.  His 
medical  skill,  his  high  character,  and  genial  na¬ 
ture  have  made  him  preeminent  as  a  pliy-sician, 
and  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He 
was  both  the  physician  and  friend  of  the  late  Com¬ 
modore  Vanderbilt.  He  retired  from  active  prac¬ 
tice  about  five  years  ago,  but  since  that  time  lias 
attended  a  few  of  his  old  jiatients,  who  were  un¬ 
willing  to  employ  another  physician.  Dr.  Linsley- 
has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  of 
the  New  York  Ophtlialmic  and  Aural  Institute,  and 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Ho 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  and  founded  the  Noah  and  Jared  Linsley 
Fund  for  supplying  books  to  the  college  library-. 
Noah  Linsley,  from  whom  the  fund  in  part  takes 
its  name,  was  the  uncle  of  Dr.  Linsley,  and  it  was 
at  the  desire  of  this  uncle  that  he  received  a  col¬ 
lege  education.  Dr.  Linsley’s  death  was  caused 
by  a  complication  of  diseases,  resulting  from  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  leaves  a  wife,  four  sons,  and  three 
daughters.  Tlie  funeral  took  place  on  Friday  last 
at  Northford,  and  was  largely  attended,  many  go¬ 
ing  by  train  from  New  York. 

James  Phyfe,  a  retired  merchant  of  New  York, 
eighty-eight  years  old,  died  July  14.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  he  has  been  closely  identilied  with  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Churches. 

The  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  experienc¬ 
ed  a  severe  shock  last  Friday.  Vice-Presiiient 
Alfred  Bry-ce  Hill,  in  the  absence  of  President 
James  D.  Smith,  had  just  closed  a  feeling  mention 
of  another  member’s  death,  Manuel  E.  de  Rivas, 
when  he  himself  breathed  his  last.  He  appeared 
to  bo  seized  with  a  sudden  faintness  and  sat  down. 
The  attendance  of  a  medical  fellow-member  was 
obtained,  but  witliout  avail.  The  cause  of  death 
is  given  as  rheumatism  of  the  heart.  The  event 
caused  an  immwliate  suspension  of  business,  and  a 
formal  resolution  was  soon  afterward  adopted 
closing  the  Excliange  for  the  day.  The  Boston 
Stock  Exchange  also  adjourned  for  the  day  on  tlie 
reception  of  the  nows,  Mr.  Hill  having  been  a 
rnernlier  of  that  Exchange  up  to  about  one  year 
ago,  wlien  he  disposed  of  his  seat.  The  Govern¬ 
ing  Committee  held  a  meeting,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions,  and  resolved 
to  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body.  Mr.  Hill  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Exchange  at  the  last 
election.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1838,  came  to 
this  country-  when  only  a  year  old,  with  his  father 
and  mother.  They  settled  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  his 
father  taking  one  of  the  professorsliips  at  Oberlin 
College.  Mr.  Hill  was  graduated  at  that  college, 
and  went  into  business  as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
stores  at  St.  Louis.  Later  he  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  amasswl  considerable  wealth,  and  be¬ 
came  a  governor  of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange 
and  a  governor  of  the  Union  Cluii  of  Boston.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  1879,  and  in  1880  joined  the  firm  of  H.  L.  Horton 
A  Co.,  .50  Broadway.  Mr.  Hill  was  unmarried, 
about  49  years  of  age,  and  highly-  respected  by  his 
associates. 

James  Madison  Conner,  the  well  known  type¬ 
founder,  died  at  his  residenee  No.  12  Mitchell 
Place,  New  York,  July  14th.  There  is  jirobably 
not  a  place  where  type  is  used  that  the  name  of 
James  M.  Conner  is  not  known.  Born  in  New 
York  in  1h25,  he  entered  his  father’s  foumlry  when 
quite  a  boy.  His  father  established  the  I'nited 
States  Type  Foundry  in  ls37,  and  young  Conner 
showed  such  decided  taste  and  aptitude  for  tlie 
business  ttiat  he  [irogressed  very  rapidly.  He  was 
one  of  five  iioys,  but  only  lie  and  his  brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  in  I8t;3  was  County  Clerk,  and  in  1S7  ! 
Sheriff  of  this  county,  were  (‘ver  known  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  tlie  business.  In  1819  the  foundry  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  but  shortly-  after  rebuilt.  .At  tlie 
death  of  Mr.  J.imes  Conner,  the  foun  ler  of  the  es- 
t^iblishnient,  William  C.,  Hi  >  eldest  son,  assumed 
charge.  James  continued  at  his  bench,  a-id  in  the 
course  of  time  evolved  so:iie  of  the  most  valuable 
inventions  known  to  the  trade.  When  his  brother 
died  lie  look  charge  of  the  business,  and  it  was 
only  then  that  his  great  knowledge  of  his  trade 
i  became  known.  His  excellence  as  a  designer  of 
!  new  faces  for  type,  ivas  well  known  throughout 
this  country  ami  Europe.  What  is  known  as 
j  “dropped  type”  is  his  invention,  and  a  large  safe 
I  in  his  offlc  s  has  for  some  time  been  filled  with  In- 
'  ventions  of  hi-;,  said  tj  be  of  the  most  valuable 
nature. 


The  fhantauqna  Colleg-e«  I  The  amendments  to  the  New  York  State  marriage 

The  Summer  session  of  the  Chautauqua  College  .  laws  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  Liberal  Arts  began  last  w-eek.  The  College  oc-  are  Important  and  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
cupies  for  the  first  time  the  new  building  on  the  tention  of  every  clergyman  or  magistrate.  As  the 
hill  overlooking  the  Lake  at  the  most  picturesque  ,  law  now  stands,  the  age  of  matrimonial  consent 
part  of  the  grounds.  The  number  of  students  is  on  the  part  of  females  is  fixed  at  16  and  that  of 
larger  than  in  any  former  year,  attracted  by  the  .  males  at  18  years.  The  punishment  for  abducting 
comprehensive  course  of  study.  Classes  have  |  a  girl  for  marriage  is  fixed  at  imprisonment  not 
been  formed  in  nearly  every  subject  taught  in  the  exceeding  five  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
best  American  colleges.  Students  are  taught  by  j  $1000,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Any  clergy- 
such  noted  instructors  as  Dr.  Harper  of  Yale;  man  or  magistrate  who  solemnizes  a  marriage 
Prof.  Lyon  of  Harv-ard ;  Prof.  Ballantine  of  Ober-  either  of  the  parties  to  which  is  under  age  is  de- 
lln;  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  of  Johns-Hopklns ;  Prof.  [  dared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  even  if  the 
Knapp  of  Yale;  Prof.  Davis  of  the  University  of  parent  or  guardian  of  the  minor  be  present  and 
Virginia;  and  Profs.  Wilson  and  McClenanan  of  1  consent.  The  burden  of  knowledge  as  to  true  age 
Alegheny  Seminary.  The  interest  from  the  outset  of  the  contracting  parties  is  thrown  on  the  cele- 
is  very  great.  After  two  days  class  work  proceed-  j  brant.  He  is  bound  to  make  careful  inquiries  as 
ed  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  if  the  teachers  and  ( to  the  age  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  is  au- 
pupils  had  been  together  for  the  year.  .  thorized  to  administer  oaths.  The  officiating  cler- 

EQccts  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law.  gy-man  or  magistrate  is  only  to  be  held  blameless 
After  three  months’  railroading  under  the  Inter-  j  when  in  doubtful  cases  he  is  misled  by  perjury. 
State  Commerce  Law,  Pittsburg,  says  The  Com-  ^  But  even  such  an  occurrence  will  not  excuse  him 
mere  ial  Gazette  of  that  city,  sends  forth  a  shout  of  if  he  could,  by  due  diligence,  have  ascertained  that 
comm  ingled  praise  and  condemnation  over  the  ef-  the  parties  were  legally  incapable  of  contracting 
fects  of  the  anti-fr  eight-discrimination  legislation,  matrimony. 

In  the  Western  coal  trade  the  effects,  while  at  first  Old  World  Hews- 

injurious,  have  been  gradually  ameliorating,  and  England. — Robert  Griffin,  the  statistician  of 

the  operators  think  with  a  few  more  freight  con-  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  calculates  from  the 
cessions  they-  w  ill  prosper  under  it.  The  grain  figures  of  certain  banking  houses  that  the  remit- 
trade  has  not  been  injured,  but  its  benefit  to  the  *  tances  from  America  to  Ireland  in  thirty-seven 
local  merchants  is  slight,  owing  to  an  absence  of  a  j  years  liave  amounted  to  over  $150,000,000,  and  that 
State  law.  The  wind  ow  glass  trade,  which  at  first  tor  six  years  these  remittonces  have  been  $7,425,- 
threatened  to  be  diverted  from  its  Western  market,  000  annually.  This  seems  incredible.  It  gives 
has  come  out  benefited, owing  to  excessive  rates,  point  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark  that  “England 
which  allowed  Pittsburg  manufacturers  to  ship  ■  long  has  been  a  recipient  of  American  alms.”  Mil- 
“ around  the  Horn,”  and  crowd  out  Illinois  glass  [  Hons  of  this  money  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
in  San  Francisco.  In  the  wholesale  coffee  trade  landlords. 

about  thirty  dollars  per  car  is  saved  in  shipping  Alan  Arthur,  son  of  the  late  ex-President  Arthur, 
from  here  to  distant  points  in  the  East  and  South-  has  arrived  in  Paris. 

east.  In  the  live  stock  business  it  costs  over  A-  despatch  from  Constantinople  says  that  the 
twice  as  much  to  bring  horses  or  cattle  to  this  city-  railway  between  Nish  and  Plrot  is  fitiished,  eom- 


about  thirty  dollars  per  car  is  saved  in  shipping  Alan  Arthur,  son  of  the  late  ex-President  Arthur, 
from  here  to  distant  points  in  the  East  and  South-  has  arrived  in  Paris. 

east.  In  the  live  stock  business  it  costs  over  A-  despatch  from  Constantinople  says  that  the 
twice  as  much  to  bring  horses  or  cattle  to  this  city-  railway  between  Nish  and  Plrot  is  fitiished,  eom- 
from  the  far  West  or  Southwest,  but  does  not  cost  ,  pleting  the  line  of  direct  railway  communication 
half  as  much  to  ship  animals  from  here  to  points  between  Calais  and  Constantinople, 
fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  away,  either  East  or  Intelligence  has  just  reached  this  country  of  the 
West.  Some  very-  curious  drawbacks,  liowever,  death  of  a  Free  Church  missionary.  Rev.  P.  Rajah 
have  resulted  from  this  operation  of  the  law.  Gopaul,  pastor  of  a  native  congregation  in  Madras, 

International  Arbitration.  whose  admirably-managed  Christian  schools  for 
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Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  presided  over  the  meeting  native  girls  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
of  the  International  Arbitration  Association,  held  l-hat  city. 

in  London,  July  13th.  The  secretary’s  report  re-  Scotland.— The  new  bridge  over  the  Forth  of 
ferred  at  length  to  the  cooperation  of  similar  asso-  Tay,  replacing  the  one  which  went  down  under  the 
ciations  in  America,  and  expressed  a  hope  for  the  weight  of  a  passenger  train  eight  years  ago,  has 
formation  of  a  joint  commission  to  consider  the  jast  been  completed,  and  trains  are  running  over 
advisability-  of  creating  an  Anglo-American  arbl-  it.  It  is  two  miles  long,  seventy-seven  feet  above 
tration  tribunal.  The  Hon.  David  Dudley-  Field,  the  water,  and  cost  $5,000,000.  The  cantilever 
in  moving  approval  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  principle  has  been  adopted,  the  longest  span  be- 
favor  of  the  creation  of  such  a  tribunal  as  that  pro-  ing  245  feet.  Every  device  of  the  bridge  builder’s 
posed,  expressed  hearty  sympathy  with  the  cause,  art  has  been  employed  to  give  strength  to  the 
Americans  were,  he  said,  out  of  conceit  with  war.  structure. 

They  had  had  enough  of  it.  Although  England  France.  — The  celebration  of  the  fall  of  the 
paid  dearly  for  the  Geneva  arbitration,  the  result  Bastile,  which  began  July  14th,  was  continued 
brought  more  honor  to  England  than  the  greatest  through  tlie  next  day.  The  fete  was  observed  in 
military  victory  could  have  secured.  [  Applause.]  orderly  manner.  The  newspapers  highly  com- 
There  were  4,000,000  of  men  under  arms  in  Europe  I  plinionted  the  people  for  the  good  sense  shown 
to-day.  The  cost  of  maintaining  them  in  soldierly  ia  refraining  from  everything  of  a  disturbing 
unproductiveness  was  fabulous.  Besides  the  loss  nature.  There  were  a  few  isolated  manifesta- 
entailed  by  tlieir  absence  from  industrial  pursuits,  tions  of  discontent,  but  they  were  of  no  political 
special  taxation  was  required  to  support  them,  importance.  The  Gorman  residents  of  Paris  were 
Nation  faced  nation,  each  armed  and  afraid  of  the  ordered  to  remain  indoors,  as  it  was  feared  they 
other.  'Was  it  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  form  a  would  bo  attacked  if  they  appeared  on  the  streets 
European  compact  for  a  simultaneous  and  proper-  during  the  celebration.  The  German  Embassy  in 
tionate  reduction  of  armaments,  and  for  the  refer-  Paris  was  specially  guarded.  There  was  no  ap- 
ence  of  whatever  dispute  might  afterward  arise  j  pearance  of  troops  in  front  of  the  building,  but  a 
between  nations  to  arbitrators  ?  There  was  no  body  of  cavalry-  was  kept  on  the  alert  and  moving 
reason  why  such  a  compact  should  not  bo  made,  la  Uio  vicinity  from  early  day-  till  midnight, 
except  that  each  nation  could  not  trust  its  neigh-  Foreigners  who  live  in  Franco  are  subject  to  all 
bor.  There  wore,  Mr.  Field  admitted.  Immense  the  regular  imposts,  and  must  also  pay  a  sojourn- 
obstacles  opposed  to  the  principles  of  arbitration,  cr’s  poll-ta.x.  If  they  belong  to  any  society  likely 
but  wherever  the  members  of  the  association  saw  to  injure  France,  they  are  to  bo  fined  and  Imprls- 
a  chance  for  the  education  of  public  opinion  on  the  oned,  and  then  ex[)elled.  Grandchildren  of  for- 
queslion — wherever  they  saw  a  chance  of  applying  eigners  who  have  settled  in  Franco,  must  choose 
the  principal  of  arldtration — they  should  uiiceas-  some  nationality-  or  bo  expelled, 
i  ugly  work  for  the  cause.  “lam  not  conlideiit,”  Germany. — The  “  Intransigoant”  announces  that 

Mr.  Field  said  in  conclusion,  “that  we  will  succeed  the  police  at  Grosgeraii  have  discovered  certain 
in  obtaining  an  Anglo-American  tribunal,  but  we  documents  which  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
might  have  an  agreement  such  as  is  already  Insert-  a  Socialist  plot  to  murder  Emperor  William  of 
ed  in  some  treaties,  that  disputes  respecting  the  Germany  while  journeying  to  Gastein.  Many-  ar- 
Interpretation  of  a  treaty  shall  be  referred  to  ar-  rests  were  made  of  persons  charged  with  being 
bltration.”  implicated  in  the  jilot. 

City  and  Virinilyt  An  anti-German  pamphlet  entitled  “  Waiting  for 

The  Outing  Club  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  War,’'  purporting  to  bo  the  diary  of  a  diplomatist. 
Association  took  its  weekly  ramble  last  Saturday-  has  been  issued  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Berlin 
to  Tremont  and  Bay  Chester.  Next  Sat  urday  the  Post  charges  the  Czar’s  Government  with  covertly 
Club  will  go  to  New  Dorp  and  (ho  Staten  Island  giying  its  assent  to  attacks  on  Germany,  and  it 
sliore,  and  upon  July  30th  the  young  men  will  go  to  asks  :  “  Ought  we  to  make  this  an  official  matter 


Williamsbridge  and  across  to  Glen  Island. 


and  hold  Russia  responsible  for  such  imblication  'i 


Thirteen  hundred  employes  of  the  Elevated  The  German  Government  should  be  able  to  guage 
Railroad  on  the  S  eond  and  Third  avenue  lines,  the  position  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  to 
have  signed  an  application  to  the  directors  of  the  ascertiiin  whether  the  Czar’s  Ministers  are  too 
company- for  the  opening  of  a  branch  of  the  Young  weak  to  8uppre.ss  or  whether  they  wilfully  allow 
Men’s  Chri.stian  Association,  and  have  agreed  to  full  play  of  elements  which  seek  to  plunge  both 
pay- twenty-five  cents  a  month,  provided  a  bi-anch  empires  into  war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 


is  opened  for  their  use.  E.  L.  Hamilton  has  been 
engaged  by-  the  company-  to  look  after  the  opening 


German  newspapers  of  every  party,  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  the  situation  of  German  residents 


of  the  branch.  This  will  be  the  eleventh  branch  of  |  in  France  is  intolerable,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 


the  Association  in  this  city. 


necessary  for  the  French  Government  to  interpose 


Now  for  three  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  resolutely- to  stop  German  “baiting.”  It  is  consid- 
pay- semi-weekly  or  monthly,  a  gang  of  men  em-  ered  certain  that  Prince  Bismarck  will  insist  upon  a 
ployed  by-  the  Department  of  Public  Works  on  the  practical  response  in  the  nature  of  an  assured  pro- 
East  side  of  the  city,  in  the  liquor  store  of  Ben-  tection  for  Germans  in  France.  The  fact  that  the 
ningham  A  Mooney,  at  Third  avenue  and  Thirty-  celebration  of  the  Fall  of  Bastile,  July  14,  passed 
fourth  street.  The  arrangement  for  having  the  off  witliout  any  serious  demonstration  against  the 
men  paid  in  the  place  was  made  by  the  foreman.  Germans  (although  the  people  were  overawed  by 
Nothing  was  charged  liy  the  proprietors  of  the  place  I  the  presence  of  troops)  has  tended  to  relax  the 
for  the  accommodation,  they  depending  on  the  1  feeling  in  Germany. 

amount  spent  by  the  men  at  the  bar  for  tlndr  re- 1  Alfred  Krupp,  the  well  known  German  giin- 
muneralion.  As  the  men  were  paid,  the  bar  stood  maker,  died  July  14lh.  Herr  Krupp  invented 
at  their  left  hand,  while  on  the  right  were  the  out- 1  the  noted  eighty-ton  and  one  luindred-ton  guns, 
stretched  hands  of  two  Sisters  of  Charity- !  Con-  the  largest  in  the  world.  Ho  was  the  owner 
troller  Loew’s  attention  was  called  to  the  matter,  of  the  immense  gun  factories  at  Essen  in  Prus- 
and  he  lias  sent  a  letter  to  Gen.  Newton,  Com-  j  sia,  which  were  founded  in  1810  by  Frelder- 
mlssloner  of  Public  Works,  suggesting  that  some  ich  Krup)).  At  present  the  establishment  covers 
other  place  than  a  liquor  store  be  designated  by  an  area  of  GOO  acres,  and  nearly  20,000  men  are 
the  general  foreman  for  paying  off  the  men  under  employed  in  the  various  de|>artments.  The  Krupp 
his  control.  guns  are  considered  by- most  artillerists  the  finest 

The  mortality  among  horses  and  domestic  aid-  in  the  world.  Alfred  Krupp  was  seventy-four  years 
inals  during  the  present  hot  spell  has  been  excep-  of  ago,  and  his  wealth  is  estimated  to  be  more 
tionally  great.  All  the  offal  wagons  liave  been  than  $50,000,000. 

jiressed  into  servi  .-e,  and  so  great  was  the  aceumu-  — — — — — sisg 

lation  at  the  offal  dock,  at  the  foot  of  West  Thirty-  11  I  I  O  *1 

eighth  street,  that  the  night  soil  boats  were  used  IJr  S  uBniI3rV 

in  addition  to  the  regular  offal  barges  to  convoy  ®  • 

the  offal  to  Barren  Island.  It  was  said  at  the  Kani-  U/nnloil  CuototTI  Pfl 

tary  Bureau  that  the  mortality  among  horses,  IlUUiull  Ujululll  UUiy 

dogs  and  cats  was  the  greatest  known  in  many 

years.  Of  the  horses,  an  unusually  large  share  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  WAREROOMS, 
came  from  the  Belt  Line  Railroad,  that  had  been  227  55  Q29  SR0ADWA7 

forced  to  buy- grass  ted  horses  in  the  country  since  -NFW  YORK  * 

the  fire  which  burned  iqi  their  stables  and  twelve 

hundred  horses.  A  large  number  of  them  liad  L.  C.  HOPKINS,  President.  JNO.  J.  DONALDSON,  Vice-Pres. 
succumbed  to  the  heat  and  the  unwonted  strain,  A.  L.  TAYLOR,  Treasuier. 

despite  all  care  and  precaution.  It  is  said  that 

the  corniiany  have  lost  in  the  last  three  or  four  “NORMAL  (lOOD.S. 

weeks  nearly  four  hundred  horses,  entailing  a 
heavy  loss,  and  that  it  is  readier  than  ever  to  give 
up  the  use  of  horse  power  for  any  electric  motor 

.system  that  is  [iracticable.  GENUINE  TR.\DE 

The  Metr.ipoliian  Warehouse,  adjoining  the  (,’a- 

sino,  bui-ned  to  the  ground  last  Saturday.  The  without  m.\rk. 

Casino  hail  a  very-  narrow  escape,  but  a  dead  wall 

of  brick  and  the  br.ive  efforts  of  the  firemen  saved  J  The  ".IncgiT  System”  is  baseil  urxui  Si'lentlflc  and 
it.  The  warehouse  was  packed  with  household  '  s^nxitary  prineipies  al  lied  to  CiotninK.  its  distinctive 
,  .  ,  ...  .  X-  1  11  .1  feature  Is  ‘‘ALL  WOOL,"  “ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,”  for 

[go  .d.s,  pictures,  furniture,  etc.  Nearly  all  R'e  ,  Articles  of  Clotbli.K  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
guests  of  tlie  Normanilie  an‘l  Madison  had  depos-  1  The  Iti.ods  are  conformable  to  all  styles,  and  are  graded 


(if  brick  ami  the  brave  efforts  of  the  firemen  saved  ,  The  “.laeger  System”  is  based  ur«on  Sidentmc  and 
it.  The  warehouse  was  packed  with  household  '  s^nxitary  ,.rlncli.les  al  lied  to  Clotbing.  its  distinctive 
,  .  ,  ...  .  X-  1  11  .1  feature  Is  ‘‘AI.I.  WOOL,”  “ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,”  for 

j  go  .d.s,  pictures,  furniture,  etc.  Nearly  all  R'e  ,  Articles  of  clothing  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children. 

I  guests  of  tlie  Normanilie  an‘l  Madison  had  depos-  |  The  gi,odH  are  conformable  to  all  styles,  and  are  graded 
j  ited  their  valuables  with  tlie  Company.  Many- ^  to  all  seasens,  and  are  especially  conducive  to  health  and 
1  residenls  in  the  noigliborliood  liad  also  placed  se-  ,  comfort  during  "  hot  weather.” 

1  curities  and  valuables  there  during  their  absence  in  j  «‘‘'thing  is:  decorum,  comfort,  health. 

I  ,  ,,  .,  Tho  object  of  Dress,  is  adornment.  The  former  apl>eal8  to 

.  the  summer  months.  1  he  owners  of  tlie  Norman-  ,  reason  and  common  sense:  the  latu-r  to  taste,  style,  fashion. 


die  liad  place  1  nearly  .$5900  wortlt  of  furniture  and 


eason  and  common  sense;  the  latU-r  to  taste,  stylo,  fashion. 
A  system  that  meets  the  rcijulremeuts  of  ledh,  mu.st  too 


oilier  jiroperty  in  storage  in  tlie  burned  building,  the  right  one.  Such  is  the  Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanitary  Wwdeu 
All  is  a  total  loss.  Tlie  value  of  tiie  contents  of  «y«tem.  “  It  promises  no  less  than  the  physical  rogenera- 
thebuibl  ng  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $125,000.  I  “‘“'““'‘'b”  "'‘id  The  London  Times  when  these 

,  ,  I  1  ,i  /•.  1  .  .  .  1  goods  were  first  Introduced  into  I/indon. 


The  building  lielonged  to  the  Goelet  estate,  and 
was  valued  at  $100,000. 


Catalogues  which  may  lie  obtained  free,  partially  describe 
and  Illustrate  the  varied  stock  of  the  Conijiany,  and  couhilu 


Stagg,  the  famous  Yale  pitcher,  and  Caldwell, 
stroke  of  the  winning  University  crew,  are  both  to 
enter  the  ministry. 

Prehibitlon  In  Kansai. 

Gov.  Martin  has  written  a  letter  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Associated  Press  with  reference  to 
the  widely  circulated  report  that  the  closing  of 
the  saloons  in  Atchison  has  deprived  the  city  of 
its  largest  source  of  revenue,  and  compelled  the 
cutting  off  of  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  the  dis¬ 
banding  of  the  police  and  fire  forces.  Gov.  Mar¬ 
tin  denounces  this  statement  as  wholly  devoid  of 
truth,  and  as  emanating  from  the  whiskey  inter¬ 
est.  He  says  the  city  is  very  prosperous,  and  that 
many  women  and  children  who  were  living  there 
in  poverty  before  prohibition  became  a  law,  are 
now  prosperous  and  happy. 

The  Prohibition  amendment  in  Kansas  was 
adopted  by  a  very  meagre  majority,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  observed  the  advantages  from  having  no 
open  saloons  in  the  State,  and  sentiment  against 
the  liquor  traffic  has  grown  until  the  Governor 
thinks  that  not  more  than  75,000  of  the  300,000 
male  voters  would  be  willing  to  reinstate  the  sa¬ 
loons.  The  Governor  adds : 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  several  cities  and 
towns  languished  or  stood  still  until  they  abolish¬ 
ed  their  saloons,  and  from  that  day-  to  the  present 
time  their  growth  and  prosperity  has  equalled, 
and  in  some  Instances  surpassed,  that  of  other 
places  with  equal  natural  advantages.  The  facts 
of  the  census  confute  and  confound  those  who  as¬ 
sert  that  the  material  prosperity  of  any  community 
is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  saloons.  So  far  as 
Kansas  and  all  her  cities  and  towns  are  concerned, 
tlie  reverse  of  this  assertion  is  true.  The  most 
wonderful  era  of  prosperity,  of  material,  moral, 
and  intellectual  development,  of  growth  in  coun¬ 
try,  cities,  and  towns  ever  witnessed  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  has  been  illustrated  in  Kansas  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  years  since  the  temperance  amend¬ 
ment  to  our  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  past  two  years,  the  period  of 
its  most  energetic  and  complete  enforcement. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  Is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  Its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  Is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  Is  Invaluable  In  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  If  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Hazard,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 

J  ar  vis-Conklm 

MORTGAGE  TRUST  GO. 

KANS.AS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

Offers  Its  6  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $.100,  $1,000^ 
and  $.1,000,  running  ten  years,  to  Trustees,  Onardlans, 
and  Individual  Investors.  Secured  by  FlrstHnrtgages 
on  Real  Estate  worth  three  times  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  held  by  tho  mercantile  Trust  t'oinpuny  of  New 
York,  Trustee.  Socured  also  by  tho  entire  paid-up  cap¬ 
ital  of  $1,0UU,()0U. 

It  also  offers  GI’ARANTEED  6  PER  CENT.  FIRST 
NOUTGAGES  on  Kansas  City  business  property,  and 
Improved  farms  lu  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 

ItOLiANO  R.  CONKL.1N,  Secretary, 

2y‘J  Broadway,  Now  York, 

Mi-s.srs.  'MdROAN  &  Brennan,  Providence,  B.  I.,  or 
AUSTIN  &  CltAWFOUD.  114  South  1th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

atiMf  HugmegHe 

New  York,  Monday,  July  18,  1887. 
The  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
Is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  18M. 

Alton  and  Terrs  Haute  pref .  43|  _ 

American  Express .  11(1  110  _ 

Atlantic  a  Pacldc  .  13)  18  7, 

Buff.,  Ruch.  a  Pitts .  £0i  60  — 

Canada  Southern .  STj  6S1  431 

Canada  PaclUc .  6U|  661  go* 

Central  Iowa  .  7)  7  _ 

Central  Pacitic . . .  38  37  471 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  .  7  7  g! 

Chesapeake  and  Ublo  let  pref .  11  10)  ig< 

Ciiicogo  and  Alton  pref .  161)  161)  ' 

Chicago  h  Indiana  Coal  R .  63  6J  _ 

Chicago  auu  Northwest .  117|  ns) 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref .  147  14S  140! 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  qulncy....  14i)  143  ]3gl 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  374  S5i  031 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  pref  131  1‘3U  13i 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  a  PaclUc. .  .  ,  123)  I'jg  X261 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  PaclUc .  13)  I64  _ 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  PaclUc  pref....  44;  40)  31 

Ciucluiiatl,  Uaiulltou  &  Duytou.,..  142,  13s  _ 

cm.,  Washington  k  Baltimore .  ^  6  34 

cm.,  Washington  Si  Baltimore  pref.  Y  7  gl 

Cleveland, C.,0.  a  ludlauapolle....  53  64)  ggl 

Colorado  Coal  .  .  45)  41)  74, 

Columbus,  Hocking 'Valley  AToIsdo  23)  37.  341 

Columbia  &  Hocking  Coal .  33  SiJ 

Consolidated  Gas  Company .  79)  76)  63) 

Delaware  Ik  Hudson  Canal .  101)  lOc  gg. 

Delaware,  Lack.  St  Western .  13‘2)  130  137! 

Denver  &  lUo  G.  W  .  I64  16  78) 

Denver  &  Rlu  Grande  .  23)  27  _ 

Denver  St  Rio  Grande  pref  .  62)  6O4  — 

Des  .vlolnos  and  Fort  Dodge .  13  12)  _ 

East  Teuu.,  Virginia  &  Georgia .  12)  12  _ 

B.  Tenn.,  Va.,  &  Georgia ‘2d  pref....  23)  ‘23  __ 

Evansville  a  Terre  Haute .  33  37  86 

Fort  Worth  *  Denver  City .  46  43)  _ 

Green  bay .  14)  14)  101 

Keokuk  St  Des  Moines  pf .  25  ‘25  _ 

Illinois  Central . 1'22)  122)  _ 

*ludiaua,  Bloom.,  aud  Western .  20  20  _ 

Klngsion  &  Pembroke .  40  38)  _ 

Lake  Erie  St  Western .  ‘20)  IV  _ 

Lake  Erie  a  Western  pref .  67)  65)  — 

Lake  Shore .  96)  93)  354 

Long  Island  ...  96)  94)  951 

Louisville  a  Nashville .  C3  69,  47) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  a  Chicago  63  66  SU 

Manhattan  con .  119)  114  1742 

Manhattan  Beach  .  13  13  151 

Michigan  Central .  37  84  741 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  36)  30  69 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  a  Western  pref...  HO)  iio)  914 

.Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis .  16  16  714 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis  pref .  37  36  45! 

Missouri  Paclhc .  103)  92)  io7) 

Missouri,  Kansas  a  Texas .  23)  26,  31) 

Mobile  a  unto..  .  164  13)  — 

Marshall  Consolidated  Coal .  22  22  — 

Nashville,  Chat,  a  St.  Louis .  30  76)  67 

New  Jersey  Central .  71|  74)  66 

New  York  Central .  109i  106)  106) 

New  York  a  Perry  Coal  .  69j  69,  — 

tNew  York  and  Perry  Coal...., .  60)  49  — 

New  York  a  New  England .  61)  48)  42) 

tNew  York.  Cnlcago  a  St  Louis....  192  17)  9) 

tNsw  York,  Chicago  a  St.  Louis  pf..  83  31  21) 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  .  31  29)  82) 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  pref....  70)  67)  76) 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Western . .  10)  9,  6) 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Western  pref. ..  .  82)  80)  19) 

Norfolk  a  Western .  18)  13  16) 

Norfolk  a  Western  pref .  47  41)  40) 

Northern  PaclUc  .  31)  83)  27 

Northern  PaclUc  pref .  602  5Hi  59) 

Ohio  a  Mississippi .  27)  26)  24) 

Umalia  and  St  Isjuis  pf .  81  30  — 

Uiitarlo  a  Western .  17)  I61  19) 

Oregon  Imjirovement .  .  60  46  18 

Oregon  Railway  a  Navigation .  99  97)  187) 

Oregon  Short  Line  .  26)  22)  824 

Oregon  a  TrauscontlBental  .  29)  23  83) 

PaclUc  Mall .  45  41  67) 

Peoria,  Decatur  a  Evansville .  81)  29)  92| 

IPliiladelphla  St  Reading .  66)  64  26) 

Phlladolplila  Cuiii|>any .  97  97  — 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  149)  149  — 

Richmond  and  Allegueny .  22  22  9 

Richmond  a  West  Point .  39)  28)  32 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco .  89)  37  24) 

St.  Louis  a  Sau  Francisco  pref .  77  74)  60) 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  .  79  74  )  54) 

St.  Paul  anil  Duluth  prof .  104)  lOij  U9 

St.  Paul  a  OmaPa  .  *91  .**1 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  pref .  Hi)  HO  109) 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  a  Manitoba..  116)  116  116 

Southern  PaclUc .  30)  30)  — 

St.  lamis,  Arkansas  a  Texas  .  Ij  17)  _ 

Tennessee  C.  a  . .  37)  80)  43) 

•lexas  PaclUc .  *0)  78)  — 

Union  Pacific  .  **)  *3  **1 

Virginia  Midland .  *1  13  29 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  St  Pacific .  18)  17)  18 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  a  Pacific  pf .  83  8O1  29, 

Wells-Fargo  Express.  . ’....  128  128  123) 

Western  Union  Telegraph  ....  76)  73)  67) 

M’lioeling  a  L.  E .  *9  13)  — 

•  AH  assessments  paid,  t  Ex  rights.  )  Assented.  ISec- 
ond  Assessment  paid 

Ah”  NET 
INCOME 

FROM  DEBENTURES  OF  THE 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO., 

STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct.  20, 1886,  In  Its  flnan- 
lal  article,  says :  ‘‘  'The  6  i>er  cent,  debenture  bonds 
of  the  Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  are  secured  by  deposit  with  the  Hetro- 
tsilitan  Trust  Company  of  New  York  of  mortgages 
on  Improved  property  lu  the  West — principally  In 
Iowa.  The  Fidelity  Company  Is  Indorsed  by  some 
of  the  best  known  bankers  In  this  city." 

FOR  SALE  BY 

WM-  G.  CLAPP,  Treasurer, 

7  Nassaa  Street, 

JOHN  PATON  &  CO., 


j  Postmaster  Josoiih  C.  Hondri.x  of  Brooklyn,  a  full  price  list. 

has-been  electotl  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  |  »,»Mdmg,%'Kw\TKK.'^'"‘"“ 

'  of  Education.  I  |368  FL'LTUN  »t.,  bkuuklyn. 


611  William  street, 
HEW  YORK. 


SEND  FOR  CIBCULAB. 
(I-rlnted  by  Henry  Russell,  20  V 


